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The Textile Research Associate Plan at the Bureau 


of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Its Practicability and Value Tested 
And Proved by Textile Associations 


EW standards of quality and 

performance for devices and 

processes of industry call for 

experimental research on 
factor, to eliminate waste and 
attain higher efficiency in the product 
or service. Outstanding problems 
arise in every industry in great num- 
bers. Some are of such pressing im- 
portance that an industry or group of 
technicians concerned may apply to 
the Bureau for cooperation. If facili- 
ties and other conditions are favor- 
able, the Bureau may authorize the 
appointment of a research associate. 
The industrial or technical group 
allots funds for the purpose. 

A research worker is then sought 
either by the Bureau or the employ- 
ing organization. If mutually accept- 
able, he is appointed research asso- 
ciate by the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. Usually the appointee 
has had technical or _ scientific 
training qualifying him to initiate and 
conduct research. The employing or- 
ganization is usually an association of 
an entire industry or a specialized sci- 
entific or technical group. 

All the research work undertaken 
must be mutually acceptable to both 
the Bureau and the maintaining body. 
In conformity with Bureau practice, 
each proposed research is outlined on 
a special form and is submitted 
through Bureau channels for ap- 
proval. On several occasions it has 
been found advisable to have a re- 
search committee meet with bureau 
officials to plan the work. This is es- 
pecially desirable where there are 
many problems and a selection of the 
most expedient must be made. 

Each month a progress report is 
made to the supporting association 
through the director. This is trans- 
mitted for information, not for publi- 
cation. Special reports may be made 
ind transmitted in like manner. Orig- 
nal data and records are the property 
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By Charles W. Schoffstall, Chief Textile Section 


HE research associate plan in its application to the textile 
industry has aroused considerable interest both among the 
visitors to the Bureau and those who have followed the develop- 
ments of the various lines of research. It is believed that a review 


of the principles of the plan and a survey of the results obtained 
along textile lines will be of interest. For a more detailed state- 
ment of the plan in its operation at the Bureau it is suggested 
that reference be made to Circular 296, “Research Associates at 


the Bureau of Standards.” 


of the Bureau and subject to its use 
and disposition. 

Manuscripts prepared for publica- 
tion are submitted through the divi- 
sion chief to the Bureau editorial 
committee and handled exactly as 
other Bureau publications, except that 
the manuscript is also submitted to 
the supporting industry for comment. 
The results of researches are imme- 
diately available to the industry con- 
cerned, and are printed in 
publications or elsewhere. 


Bureau 
The Bu- 








reau reserves the decision as to publi- 
cation and may authorize its printing 
in the technical journal of an indus- 
try. Joint authorship is often called 
for and the Bureau expert cooperating 
may be associated in the preparation 
of the report and suitably included as 
coauthor on the title page. 

Devices developed during the re- 
search are for the free use of the in- 
dustry, the Government, and the pub- 
lic, and will not be patented unless 
the patents are dedicated free for such 


Textile Research Associates at Work in One of the Bureau’s Chemical Laboratories 


The 
ciate is one of peculiar trust, often 
confidential, on problems of concern 
to an entire industry. 

Professional activities of research 
associates are discussed with the chief 
of the division to which they are as- 
signed, The work of such associates 
is directed exclusively to research 
projects approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The cooperation of other sections 
of the Bureau is available by arrange- 
ment through the associate’s imme- 
diate chief. Shop facilities are to a 
limited extent available, although jobs 
of major importance are carried on 
outside contracts at the expense of the 
sustaining organization. Correspond- 
ence relating to the work of the re- 
search associate goes through regular 
official Bureau channels, like regular 
Government mail. Correspondence is 
not usually conducted directly with 
the supporting industry, except on 
purely personal matters. 


use. work of a research asso- 


Purpose of Plan 

The general purpose of the research 
associate plan is to link the Bureau 
of Standards more usefully with the 
industries it was founded to serve. 

Specifically the aims are: 

(a) To permit qualified workers to 
utilize the Bureau facilities and staff 
in conducting researches of mutual 
interest. 

(b) To afford training and expe- 
rience in research in an institution 
where research is a most important 
part of its service to the nation. 

(c) To promote close-knit coopera- 
tion between the industries and ‘the 
Bureau. 

(d) To encourage the application 
of science to industry in order that in- 
dustrial processes may be controlled 
by measurements ascertained by re- 
search to insure high quality of prod- 
uct or high efficiency in service. 

(e) To lend the prestige of the 
Government to research results, tend- 
ing thus to expedite the acceptance 
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ind application of such results in the 
industries 


Facilities and Priv ileges 


When appointed the research asso 


same rules and 
the 


rights 


clate 1S subject to the 
regulations as the personnel of 
Bureau and enjoys most of the 


ind privileges which the Bureau staff 


enyoy Some of the facilities and 
privileges are 

(a) He may consult specialists both 
in his own and in many other fields 
The Bureau's staff comprises scien 


tist technicians, engineers, mechani 
cians and artisans skilled in the labo 
ratory arts this unusual group ot 
pecialists is, perhaps, the most im 
portant asset to the research associate 

b) Visiting scientist national 


mventions, meetings ol scientific 


groups and industrial organizations as 
Vy 


well as weekly meetings of the Bureau 


taff afford unusual opportunities for 


ts During the 


bodies 


closely associated with textiles 


contac coming year 


several national whose activi- 


es are 


are scheduled to meet in Washington; 


these include Committee D-—13 on 


Textiles of the American Society for 


Materials, the National 


\ssociation of Dyers and Cleaners 


ind 


lesting 


(c) Laboratory facilities and equip 


ment required in modern research are 


ivailable The textile equipment 1s 


quite extensive and is being increased 
occasion re 


from time to time as the 


quires. There is a complete experi 
mental cotton mill, equipped with com 
slight 


modifications to permit a wider range 


mercial size machinery with 


of operations than may be expected in 
The mill is all 


commercial practice 


m one floor and is divided into three 
rooms—the picker room, the card 
room and the general mill \ll rooms 
ire equipped with an automatic hu 
midification syste which can be set 
to maintain the required — relative 
humidity within reasonable limits 
Knitting machine ind sewing ma 
hines are included \ small laundry 
nd cleaning plant, dye machines, cen 
trifuge, hosiery dryine boards, et 
ire ivallable | Ni laboratori 
ire equipped for emical and physi 
il tests incl din yuri rie ind mvestl 
itional equipmer Microscopie and 
yhhotomiers i 1 equipment to t 


fibers and fabrics are also available. 
The main testing room has a humidi- 
fying and dehumidifying system 
which makes possible the maintenance 
of any desired humidity 

(d) Technical 


available 


shop facilities are 
include an instru- 


ment shop, pipe shop, glass-blowing 


These 


shop, precision glass-grinding shop 


for producing optical parts, gauge 
shop, photographic laboratory and 


shop, an experimental foundry, rolling 
mill and draw bench 

More a hundred special- 
ized laboratories are equipped for the 


(e) than 
many kinds of measurements, research 
and testing 

(f) The ie Bureau of 
Standards is rich in texts of physics, 


1 
} 
I 


library of t 


chemistry and technology 


8,000 


It contains 


2 volumes, and receives regu 
larly 600 scientific and technical peri 
odicals All the libraries in 
Washington including the Library of 
Congress with its three million books 
pamphlets, etc 

Close 


cooperative 


other 


are readily accessible 


(g) contact and means for 
with 
other laboratories and institutions of 
the Government. 

(h) 


ducted 


work are available 


Courses of instruction are con- 


outside of service 
hours and are accepted as credits to- 


regular 
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Photomicrographic Apparatus for Fiber 
and Fabric Analysis at Bureau 


lishing the research associate plan 
were approved by the President on the 
same day. Textile work was started 
at the Bureau about 1911. It was not, 
however, until August, 1922, that the 
first research associate was placed at 
the Bureau by any branch of the tex- 
tile industry. The growth 


shown by the following list: 


may be 


Growth of Research Associate Plan 


Started Maintaining Organization 


Res. Associate Length of Service 


Aug. 1922 Nat'l. Assn. of Hos. & Und. Mfrs Ek. M. Schenke Aug. 1922* 
Sept. 1923 Assoc, Knit Underwear Mfrs. of America) C. H. Hamlin Sept. 1923* 
Feb. 1924 Nat'l Assn. of Dyers & Cleaners C. C. Hubbard Feb. 1924—Oct. 1927 
- 7 Mrs. M. F. Faling Feb. 1924-May 1927 
M. H. Goldman June 1925-Oct. 1927 
H. Heckethorn Mar. 1927-—Oct. 1927 
. Miss E. M. Michelsen) May 1927-—Oct. 1927 
A. 8. Eichlin Oct. 1927* 
July 1924 Portland Cement Association R. J. Morris July 1924-Aug. 1925 
Mar. 1926 Nat'l Knitted Outerwear Asan F. R. MeGowan Mar. 1926-Feb. 1927 
Oct. 1927 Cotton Textile Institute, In¢ \. A. Mercier Oct. 1927* 


* Still stationed at the Bureau 


ward advanced degrees by leading 


universities 

lo sum up, the ensemble of equip 
ment, facilities, staff, library, prestige 
’ ' ; 
ind locale make the i uniquely 


. . . 
uselul place lot nationa organiza 


ions to conduct research under svm 


pathetu ind stimul iting auspices 


Textile Research Associates 


(;rowth Phe act of ¢ 


ongre 





Equipment for Microscopic Analysis of Fibers and Fabrics at Bureau 





\ssociate 
fieid 


Chere 


(2) Hosiery Researcl 


lhe hosierv-size-standardization 


has been fairly well covered 


have been formulated standard meth- 


hosiery stand- 
types of hosiery and 
All 
National 


\ssociation, and although their adop- 


ods of measuring 
1 


s1ZeSs, 


ard lengths ot a 


standard hosiery boxes and cases. 


have been accepted by the 


tion and use are not unanimous they 
are sufficiently 


tected 


widespread to have ef 


huge savings in the hosiery 
industry 

It is of some interest to note that a 
survey of 


the 


of the results obtained during 


“h 


this research 


five years ot asso 
ciateship indicates that the size stand 
ardization projects, although receiving 
considerable publicity, were not the 
most important work either from the 
standpoint of the efforts made or the 
accomplishments gained. 

Very extensive studies of defects in 
hosiery have been made as the result 
of ever 2500 problems sent in through 
the office of the National Association. 
These included practically every 
possible phase of trouble which the 
hosiery manufacturer encounters from 
the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct. Reports are made in each case 
to the 


the 


manufacturer concerned and 


information is made _ available 
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through the bulletin issued by the 
association. It is hoped to compile 
and collate the mass of data and in- 
formation available in an authorita- 
tive text on hosiery defect problems. 

The chief project now in progress 
on hosiery in addition to these defect 
problems is the study of lubricating 
oils for use on knitting machines to 
ascertain which may be most 
easily removed during the finishing 
process. 

(3) Underwear Research Asso 
ciate—The Associated Knit Under 
wear Manufacturers of America, ob 
the accomplishments in the 
hosiery field, requested and were a 


those 


serving 


corded the privileges of a research 
associate in the fall of 1923. Thei: 
first work, too, was the standardiza 
tion of sizes, a fairly intricate prob- 
lem for underwear, involving a num- 
ber of measurements. It 
required about two years to formulate 
the first standard. Since then 17 addi 
tional underwear size standards have 
been formulated and adopted by the 
association. 


correlated 


The size standardization procedure 
in this instance involves a great deal 
more than selection from. existing 
types. A large number of manufac- 
turers’ standards were studied to de 
termine the existing range of the sev- 
eral underwear measurements. The 
manufacturing processes were care- 
fully studied, and the research asso- 
ciate spent considerable time in the 
mills collecting data which could be 


utilized. in fixing tolerances. Meas 
urements of the inherent stretch 
characteristics of the knitted fabric 


formed an important phase of this 
work. The results were finally 
charted and tabulated for intensive 
study by a committee composed of 
representatives of the manufacturers 
and gar 
ments interest 


users. In some cases trial 
made. It is of 


to note that only one small change has 


were 


been made in the first standard since 
its adoption several years ago. The 
success of this and succeeding stand 
irds has led to an increasing demand 
in the industry for the consideration 
of other underwear so that 
now there remain only the women’s 
for consideration. 

underwear 


tvpes of 


garments 
The 


also had several other projects. 


research associate 
One 
of these was on the use of rayon for 
underwear, in which a great deal of 
information 


1 
+) 


vas made available to the 
underwear manufacturer ; and another 
dealt with the shrinkage of under 
wear. 

The shrinkage project is of major 
importance. The initial point of at 
tack is the yarn 
shrinkage. Yarn has been spun in the 
experimental cotton mill using differ 
ent twist 


effect of twist on 


This is now being 
tubing 
It is planned 


factors 
underwear under 


conditions. 


made into 
controlled 
to study 
various washing treatments. 

(4) The Dyeing and Cleaning Re 


this tubing as affected by 


search Associates—The development 
of research in the dyeing and cleanins 
industry interesting 


illustration of the possibilities offere 


forms a_ very 
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Circular-Knit Hosiery Machines in Experimental Mill of Bureau 


by the operation of the research-asso- 
ciate plan. This associateship, start- 
originally with man, was 
gradually increased to three and also 
had the services of a research clerk. 


ing 


one 


The research program, beginning very 
modestly with one problem, was grad- 
ually increased until in July, 1927, the 
research committee of the association 
requested three major projects in ad- 
dition to the general project of clean- 
ing-process development which  in- 
cludes studies of hundreds of prob- 
lems met with from day to day in the 
dry cleaning plant. 

The most important feature of this 
development was the establishment of 
a research laboratory, model plant and 
institute on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, where the splendid work started 
at the Bureau by the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners is being 
continued on an enlarged scale. The 
directors of this institute deemed it 
advisahie to use the research associate 
personnel which had been stationed 
at the Bureau for carrying on the 
work of the Institute. However, real- 
the value of the work which 
could be accomplished here along lines 
which might be difficult to undertake 
at the Institute, they immediately 
placed a new research associate at the 
Bureau. 

During the period of their work at 
the Bureau the original group devel- 
oped a method for reclaiming dirty 


izing 


gasoline, studied the effect of dry 
cleaning on weighted silk, and ob- 


tained much valuable information on 
problems which were presented by the 
cleaners throughout the country. In 
ddition Mr. Hubbard conducted 
hort-term schools in various cities of 
he United States and wrote a 
reference handbook on cleaning tech- 
logy. 

The present research associate who 
ntered October 15, 1927, is directing 
is attention to the fastness of dves as 
tfected by dry cleaning solvents and 
etergents. 

(5) The Portland Cement Research 
\ssociate.—The research associate of 


the Portland Cement Association 
studied the relation of cotton and jute 
cement bags in under 


sery ice al id 


is planned to study the need or use of 
a particular fabric with the idea of 


developing the cotton material best 
suited to meet these needs. One ex- 
ample of this is the following: Sev- 


eral cities prohibit the use of awnings 
on office buildings because of the fire 
hazard resulting from lighted cigar- 
ettes thrown from the windows above. 
The problem is to develop adequate 
fireproofing properties in awnings. 
Many analogous cases exist where the 
not entirely 


fabric use is 


suitable 


now in 


Operation Cost of Associateships 

The amounts which are expended 
by a maintaining organization on the 
various projects vary so much that 
any cost estimation is of doubtful 
natural 
interest in this feature and some idea 


value. However, there is a 
may be gained by the following gene 


ralizations: 


The research associateships in the 
textile section cost their respective 
associations from approximately 


The 


torm 


sala 
the 


$4,000 to $25,000 per yea 


ries for individuals which 





Sewing Machines Used in Knit Goods Studies at Bureau 


laboratory conditions simulating ser\ 
ice. This problem occupied a little 
over a year. 

(6) Outerwear Research Associate 
—The National Knit 
ted Outerwear Manufacturers placed 
a part-time research associate at the 
Jureau to develop standards for some 
of the types of knitted outerwear gar- 
ments. Some data were obtained on 
shaker sweaters and bathing suits but 
personnel changes have postponed the 
completion of these projects. 
sociateship is inactive pending the se 


Association of 


The as 


lection of another research associate. 

(7) The Cotton Asso- 
ciate—The Bureau was particularly 
pleased to extend the privileges of the 


Research 


research associate plan to The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. This connection 
means that the Bureau’s special facil- 
ities will be used in such a manner as 
to serve the best possible interests. 
The main the project 
sponsored by this connection is a study 
of cotton fabrics for specific uses. It 


object of 


bulk of the cost range trom $2,000 to 


$10,000 Obviously 


pet veal some 


sxroblems require more highly trained 
i | 
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men than others. Sometimes traveling 
is necessary, or special apparatus or 
materials are furnished. 


ence and clerical work, unless exten- 


Correspond- 


sive, is handled by the Bureau. 

The cost from the Bureau’s stand- 
point has been indicated in a general 
survey of the operation of the plan 
throughout the Bureau wherein it was 
shown that the cost to the Bureau is 
approximately the same as the cost to 
the supporting association. 
is distributed general 
nance and supervision and the assign- 
ment in the time of 
personnel of the regular staff to the 
problem. 


This cost 
over matnte- 


many cases of 


Value of Plan to Textile Industry 

The operation of this research asso- 
ciate plan has demonstrated to large 
representative groups of the textile in- 
dustry that 
nical research is of 
them. 


the application of tech 
direct benefit to 

It has thus been instrumental in ad- 
vancing the cause of textile research. 
Several of 
thoroughly convinced 
of the this 
search through their association litera 
ture and 
hibits, 


these associations have 


their members 
value of cooperative re- 
publications, through 


and through personal contacts 


cA” 


both in.the mills and plants and at 
their annual meetings. 
The 


grown to 


interest, slow to. start, has 
proportions 
These group efforts and interest have 
greatly out the 


Independent inves 


considerable 
assisted in carrying 
research program 
tigations may in some instances have 
accomplished as much or more in a 
particular direction; but the close con- 
nection of the supporting body has 
simplified the final stage of the prob- 
lem, namely, putting the results gained 
into actual operation. In planning the 
the study, 
is made to convince the 


project and throughout 


every eltort 
individual manufacturer that the prob- 
lem is his problem i 
ing the 
ot the 


Since he ts shat 


expenses, on the completion 
convinced 
of its value, and does not hesitate to 
idopt the results. The 
standardization project is 


work he is already 
success Of a 
dependent 
m how well this 1s accomplished 
lhe experience gained thus far ha 
shown that there are two points which 





Laundering, Dyeing and Hosiery Boarding Equipment at Bureau 
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well 


general 


may 
the 


structive ; 


considered here: 

program should be 
for example, it 
the 


First, 
con- 
should be 
the 
product, or the develop- 
ment of better methods and processes, 
\lthough the results 
thus’ far paid for themselves 
the “dollar mark” 
should not be too strongly emphasized 
The point to be 
the factor 
work. Often 
the 


est 


founded on 


quality of the 


desire to better 


etc most of 


have 
many 


times over, 


second considered 


time involved in research 


preterence is given to 
which requires the short 


worthwhile 


project 


time and many studies 


are being neglected because they might 
rather than months, to 


uccessful conclusions 


require years, 


ré ach 


Expect Successful 
Meeting 
It is believed that the 


the 


Georgia 
spring meet 
ing of Pextile Operating Execu 
held at the 
Technology, At 
March 20, 
event, ac 
Dennis, general 
manager and su- 
perintendent of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp in | 

“We 


preparati a 


Georgia, to be 


School ot 


tives of 
Georgia 
lanta, 
will be a 
to 


Ga., on Tuesday, 
most successful 
Frank S. 


who is 


cording 
chairman, 
abkavette, Ga 

changed our method 
Mr. Dennis explained, 
assigning each of the questions 


have 


“by 


to be discussed to several men. 


causes ot end 
the use of cork 
the dif- 


- “Such subjects as the 
breakage in spinning, 
spinning 
ferent of opening equipment, 
the content of cotton, break 
draft on spinning, special cleaning de- 
spinning the 
spinning drive, and others 
be discussed by different members.” 
Carding and spinning will be dis 
cussed at the meeting, which will open 
at 9:30 o'clock at Georgia Tech. E. 
H. Rogers, agent of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, will conduct 
the carding discussion. Following a 
“Dutch” luncheon, J. W. Hames, su- 
perintendent of the Exposition Cot- 
Mills, Atlanta, will the 


discussion on spinning 


Converters Consider Re- 
turned Yardage on March 27 

\ dinner-meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania by the Converters’ 
\ssociation on March 27, to which the 
general converting trade will be in- 
vited to send representatives. Con- 
verters will be urged to attend whether 
they the association 
for the purpose of discussing 
of return yardage 
and other matters. 
ing to present plans, 


rolls in and carding, 
types 


moisture 


four- 
will 


vices on frames, 


band 


ton conduct 


are members of 
or not, 
the subject by 
Accord- 
the dinner will 


S 1X o'clock 


finishers, 
commence at 


Contributions to Village Ball 


Teams Taxable 

Decision that contributions to 
lage baseball teams cannot be 
ducted from taxes as an ordinary and 
necessary made the 
Board of Tax Appeals, Washington, 
D. C., in the ot the National 
Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
which claimed a deduction on $2,199 
contributed toward the 
the 


vil- 
de- 
expense was by 
case 
Inc., 
support ot 
village team 
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“Textile Unity Luncheon” Held 


An Attempt to 
Consciousness” 


A > the opening gun in a campaign 

to foster a strongly unified tex- 
tile consciousness in the Metropolitan 
district, a “Textile Unity Luncheon” 
was held at the Bankers Club, New 
York, Thursday of last week by the 
Textile of the New York 
and Transportation. 
all the associations 
affliated with the textile industry in 
New York City had been invited to 
attend. The chairman of the textile 
Dr. M. Leo Gitelson, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and the speakers 
included W. J. L. Banham, president 
of the Board, and Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York. 

In explaining the purpose of the 
luncheon, Dr. Gitelson said that the 
was not trying to duplicate 
or compete with in any way the activi- 
ties of the specialized associations but 
rather to act clearing house 
where these organizations may 
present problems of mutual interest. 
He stated that the spirit of coopera- 
tion is well recognized by the textile 
industry in the city as there are over 
75 distinct associations in New York 
which are concerned with some phase 
of manufacture and distribution of 
textiles. He spoke particularly of the 
possibilities of cooperative campaigns, 
such as have been employed to good 
advantage in other great industries 
of the country 


Section 
ot Trade 
Presidents of 


Board 


section, 


Board 


as a 


A “Troubled Spot” 

Stating that the textile industry is 
one of the troubled spots in the business 
world today, Mr. Sisson remarked that 
it therefore needed the spirit of co- 
operation particularly urgently. Refer- 
ring to business conditions as a whole 
as being quite sound and on a fairly 
stable basis, the speaker predicted that 
with a reasonable spirit of coordina- 
tion, a reasonable degree of progress 
and profits should develop this year in 
textiles. Even without this coordina- 
tion, he added, the major textile 
industries should do better during the 
first six months of 1928 than during 
the last six months of 1927. 

Back of the basic consideration of 
the coordination of demand and sup- 
ply, he added, there is a new factor 
the stimulation of demand 
and in this connection he regards the 
developments in advertising and sell- 
ing as the outstanding feature in our 
national progress during our last 
several years. 

Incidentally, 
casually a 
slogan, 


of 


today in 


Mr. Sisson threw 
suggestion for a _ textile 
namely: “This is no Garden 
Eden—You must wear clothes!” 


out 


Survey of Associations 

Prior to the arrangement 
“Textile Unity Luncheon,” 
section of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation had con- 
ducted a preliminary survey of textile 


of the 
the textile 


Foster “Textile 


in New York City 


associations located in or centered in 
New York. 

Thirty-three societies were included 
in the survey. They have been di- 
vided into six groups and with figures 
from one organization each in Groups 
II, IV, and V, as tabulated below 
lacking, a total membership is indi- 
cated of 8,232. The palm for being 
the oldest textile association in the 
city goes to the Silk Association of 
America, which was founded in 1872 
The range of membership in each as- 
sociation is diverse, the lowest mem- 
bership being that of the American 
Lace Manufacturers Association with 
12, and the highest that of the Textile 
Color Card Association of America 
with 1,500. The average membership 
for 30 of these 33 association tallies 
274 members each. Ten of these 
bodies restrict their membership to 
New York City, while two are inter- 
national in scope. 


Group I—Cotton: Total Membership, 
a. Cotton Mills 
b. Cotton Textile Commission 
chants 
e. Cotton Finishers 
: Cotton Converters 
Cotton Shirting Converters 
TI— sik: Total membership, 1239 
a. Silk Dealers and Manufacturers 
b. Raw Silk 
ec. Ribbon, Silk and Velvets 
d. Silk Travelers 
IlI—Wool: Total Membership, 370 
a. Woolen and Worsted Spinners 
b. Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers 
Cc. Woolen Merchants 
I1V—Testile Products: Total Member- 
ship, 2,833 
a. Clothing Manufacturers 
(Men's) 
b. Merchant Tailors 
e. Knitted Outerwear 
d. Shirt Manufacturers 
e. Umbrella Manufacturers 
f. Corset and Brassiere Manufac- 
turers 
g. Women's Wear Manufacturers 
(This body ineludes — sub- 
groups for waists, underwear, 
negligee, belts, infants’ and 
children’s wear, hosiery, dry- 
goods and neckwear.) 
h. Ladies’ Garment Manufacturers 
i. Dress Manufacturers 
Garment Travelers 
= Garment Retailers: 
bershap, 1,000 
a. Garment Retailers 
o affiliated a 
Group) 
b. Millinery 
VI- 


704 


Mer- 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group Total Mem- 
which 
Retailers 


(with 
Fur 


Retailers 
-Miscellaneous Textile 
Total Membership, 
a. Lace Manufacturers 
b. Textile Finishers (all textiles) 
Cc. Women's Garment Manufac- 
turers Supply Merchants 
Cap Textile Merchants 
Textile Color Card Association 
Fur Merchants 
Fur Manufacturers 
Fur Trimming Manufacturers 
Fur Dressers and Fur Dyers 


Group Groups: 


2,095 


Foreign Trade Convention 


Sessions at Houston, Tex., with Sub- 

sequent Trip to Mexico Planned 

It is expected approximately 1500 
delegates will attend the fifteenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention to 
be held April 25, 26 and 27 at Houston, 
Texas. The principal theme of the con- 
vention will be United States trade 
with Latin America. Business delega- 
tions are expected from more than ten 
of these countries. 

A feature of the program will be a 
series of nine addresses on the basic 
factors of export merchandising which 
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will take the place of the usual group 
sessions. These addresses will cover 
the whole subject of export practice. 

A feature of the convention will be 
a special tour to Mexico arranged by 
the Federated Chambers of Commerce 
of Mexico, starting immediately after 
the convention. Delegates will stop at 
Torreon, Tampico, Monterey and 
other important cities on the way to 
Mexico City. Delegates will be 
received by President Calles and wil! 
stay in Mexico City five days as the 
guests of the Mexican Government. 
returning to Houston via San Antonio 
On April 26 arrangements have been 
made for a trip down the Houston 
Ship Canal on a United States Ship 
ping Board vessel. Luncheon will be 
served on board. 


Wool Institute’s Membership 
March 1 Covered 55.8% 
Industry with 110 Concerns 


On of 


The Wool Institute, Inc., in one of 
the regular semi-monthly reports sent 
to members by Pres. A. D. Whiteside 
outlines its objectives for the month of 
March and gives a list members 
as of March 1. The report follows: 

“The first meeting of the directors 
of The Wool Institute was held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt on Feb. 15, just 
prior to the general meeting attended 
by 260 weavers held on the same day. 

“The officers and directors, as pub- 
lished, were elected to serve until the 
annual meeting of the Institute on 
May Copies of the certificate, the 
by-laws and the program for the first 
three months have already 
to you. 

“Including March 1, 110 mills rep- 
resenting 32,307 broad and = 4,323 
narrow looms, 55.8% of the total in 
the industry have signed as charter 
members, insuring the minimum 
amount required for the operation of 
the Institute for the first year. The 
maximum budget for that period is 
$120,000. These results exceed the 
original estimates for the time elapsed. 

“The objectives for the month ot 
March :— 

“General. To sign as many 
members as possible. Lists of non- 
member mills will be sent - the direc- 
tors and members next week asking tor 
assistance in the membership drive. 

“1. Costs. For the last week we have 
been analyzing the construction of cloths 
to find those best qualified to serve as 
standards or basic fabrics on which to 
build the Cost Manual. A communica 
tion will shortly be sent to members on 
this subject. 

“2. Statistics. A statistician has been 

S ] 
employed to analyze the figures received 
from the mills and to sketch graphs 
showing the comparative trends of pro 
duction, sales and stocks. We _ believe 
that a representative number of the mills 
will contribute figures for the month ot 
February. 

“3. A Minimum One-Price Policy) 
Efforts will be made immediately t 
convince members of the advisability ot 
establishing individually definite price 
policies in advance of the spring open 
ings, and to accomplish as much as 
possible in this direction in the mean 
time. A clear definition of price polics 
will be submitted to the mills for their 
reaction. 

“4. Broadening 


ot 


15. 


been sent 


new 


the Market. Th 








t 
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irvey already made by the publicity 
mittee appointed last summer will be 
analyzed and a synopsis of the salient 
reatures of the full report sent to mem- 
bers for their consideration and sug- 
eestions.” 

An outline of the purpose in estab- 
shing a Junior Council will be issued 
to all members within two weeks. 


r 


The organization of the members 
ito groups interested in related fab- 
cs will be definitely planned at once. 


The list of 110 mill organizations, 
charter members of The Wool Insti- 
tute, Inc., equipped with 32,307 broad 
and 4,323 narrow looms, follows: 


Airlie Mills, Inc. The Geo. E. Kunhardt 
Allen Woolen Mills. Corp. 

American Textile WoolenLeominster Worsted Co 
Co. Lincolnsfield Mills. 


American Woolen Co. 
Appleton Woolen Mill Lymansville Co. 
Arlington Mills. George Mabbett & Sons 
Ashaway Woolen Co. Co 

Assawaga Co. Madison Woolen Co 
Aurora Woolen Mills Co.Malone Woolen Mills 
The E. P. Barber Mfg. Merrimac Mills, Inc. 
Co, Allen R. Mitchell & Son. 


Lorraine Mfg. Co 


The Bay Mill. Pacific Mills 

The Bell Co. L. W. Packard & Co., 

Bigwood Woolen Co. Inc. 

Blackington Co. Packard Mills, Inc. 

Botany  ConsolidatedThe Angus Park Mfg. Co 
Mills, Inc. Wm. Park & Sons, Inc. 

George Brown's’ Sons, Passaic Woolen Mills 


Inc Corp. 
Edwin & Louis Bry, Inc. Peerless Woolen Mills. 
Camden Woolen Co. Perseverance Worsted 
Cascade Woolen Mill. Co. 
The Central Worsted Co. Phoenix Woolen Co 
Charlton Woolen Co. Pondicherry Woolen Co. 
Cleveland Worsted MillsPontoosuc Woolen Mfg 
Co Co. 
Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co. Princeton Worsted Mills. 
Cocheco Wooler Mfg. Co.Putnam Woolen Co, 
Colwell Worsted Mills, Wm. F. Read & Sons, 


Comins & Co., Inc. Co. 
Cowan Woolen Co. Rhode Island Worsted 
Crown Mills. Co. 


4. G. Dewey Co. Rock River Woolen Mill. 
W. J. Dickey & Sons,Rockford Aurora Woolen 
Ine. Mills. 

Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co. Royal Worsted Mill. 

Dorence Worsted Co. S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. 
Inc. Co. 

Empire Worsted Mills. Sawyer, Regan Co 
Farnsworth Co. Selden Worsted Mills, 
Farr Alpaca Co Shelbourn Mills 

> ‘ % Somersville Mfg. Co. 
— & Colony Mfg. Souhegan Woolen Co. 

rier ete Stanley Woolen Co. 

ao oe ae =. M. T. Stevens & Sons, 


pe Co. 

Gleasondale Woole@Osiring Mills, Inc, 
— Strong, Hewat & C 
Gonie Mfg. Co. — cwal o., 

Gordon Woolen Mills, Talbot Mills. 


Inc. 


The Greenwich Mills. Uxbridge Worsted Co., 


Inc. 
Hall Brothers. 
The Halliwell Co. oe 
Hanover Woolen Mfg. hg 7 . . 
—— tae. Se Tle CO. 


George C. Hetael Co. . watther Bis. Co 
Samuel Hird & Sons. ware Woolen Co 

The Hockanum Mills Co Waterman Worsted Co., 
Homestead Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Inc. Geo. W. Watt Woolen 
F. C. Huyck & Sons. Co. 

Intervale Mills, Inc. John Williams Mfg. Co 
Jamestown WorstedwWindsor Mfg. Co. 

Mills. Worcester Woolen Mill 
Cyril Johnson Woolen (Qo, 
a Co, 5 Worumbo Mfg. Co. 

The Kent Mfg. Co. The Wuskanut Mills, 


Kezar Falls Woolen Co. Ine 
Killingly Worsted Mills. Wyandotte Worsted Co 


New Dam to Create Largest 
Power Lake in North Carolina 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The gates of the 
Duke Power Co. dam across the Ca- 
tawba river at Oxford Ford, about 
10 miles north of Newton, were 
closed last week and the mammoth 
lake the dam will create began to 
fll up. 

The lake, which will cover 7,000 
.cres, will run back to within a mile 
nd a quarter of the city limits of 
lickory and will take several months 
» fill, it was estimated. 

The dam was constructed to feed 
in hydro-electric power plant ex- 
ected to develop 56,000 horse power. 
he project will cost $6,000,000, it 
s said. 

The lake will be 22 miles long and 
four miles wide in some places. 
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For Textile Research Foundation 





Bill Proposes Textile Alliance Sur- 
plus Be Used for Its Establishment 


HE establishment of a foundation 
for scientific and economic re- 
search for the benefit of the textile 
industry and its allied branches, to 
administer the surplus of more than 
$1,300,000 accumulated by the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., in the sale of 
German dyes under an arrangement 
with the State Department, is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday of 
this week, by Representative Schuyler 
Merritt, of Connecticut. 
This bill, which would thus create 
a nucleus for organized textile re- 
search, proposes that the Textile 
Alliance Foundation, the name of the 
suggested organization, would have a 
board of seven trustees including the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and four per- 
sons familiar with the textile indus- 
try and its allied branches, to be 
appointed by the President. The 
Secretary of Commerce would be 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and the Board would be free to ap- 
point a paid secretary and such other 
assistants as found necessary. No 
compensation would be paid to mem- 
bers of the Board but they would 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred 
through their work in this connection. 


The Textile Alliance, Inc., would 
turn over to this new foundation the 
amounts payable under its arrange- 
ment with the State Department and 
would be then relieved from all 
further obligations or liability arising 
out of that arrangement. 


The bill does not define the activi- 
ties of the proposed foundation, 
except in a general way, and it leaves 
to the Board of Trustees the right 
to adopt rules and regulations in 
regard to its procedure and the con- 
duct of its business. It specifies as 
the duty of the Board the investment 
and reinvestment of the principal of 
this foundation, the reception and 
investment of any additions which 
may come to it by gift or otherwise, 
and the expenditure of the principal 
and income “for scientific and 
economic research for the benefit of 
the textile industry and its allied 
branches.” 

The bill provides that the Board of 
Trustees shall make an annual report 
to Congress and to the President. 


Background of Fund 


Although the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
was organized in 1914 and was ap- 
pointed in 1915 by the British Gov- 
ernment as the agency to handle wool 
from British possessions for Ameri- 
can use, the activities mainly respon- 
sible for the accumulation of the 
surplus referred to in the Merritt bill 
developed out of the appointment of 
the Alliance as the agency through 


which German dyes should be im- 
ported. This appointment was made 
by the War Trade Board of the De- 
partment of State in October, 1919, 
at which time it started to issue to 
dye consumers allocation certificates 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
import from Germany such quantities 
of vat dyes as would be necessary to 
satisfy their requirements for the six 
months’ period beginning October 15 
of that year. This arrangement was 
extended in November of the same 
year to include non-vat dyes which 
could not be purchased in this country 
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on sufficiently reasonable terms or in 
sufficient quantities. 

The agreement provided that no 
profit should be made by the Textile 
Alliance, Inc. A charge of 15% was 
made to cover the estimated expenses 
of the Alliance in handling the dyes. 
Arrangements further provided that 
certain accumulated sums were to be 
paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to be disposed of as Congress 
might direct and it is these funds 
which the Merritt bill proposes to 
dispose of. 

The arrangement between the 
Alliance and the State Department 
was concluded when the need for it 
had passed and undistributed stocks 
of dyes held by the Alliance were 
then liquidated. The Alliance per- 
formed a valuable function in insur- 
ing the orderly distribution of needed 
dye supplies to American consumers. 


Broad Silk Men Discuss Problems 





“Overproduction” and “Minimum In- 
ventory’ Among Subjects of Addresses 


DDRESSES on subjects which 

are of immediate and vital in- 
terest to the broad silk manufacturing 
industry were given by prominent 
silk manufacturers at the second in 
the series of luncheon discussion 
meetings for members of the Broad 
Silk Manufacturers’ Division of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., held 
recently at the Advertising Club, New 
York. 

Paul C. Debry of the Duplan Silk 
Corp., chairman of the division, pre- 
sided at the meeting. B. Edmund 
David, of B. Edmund David, Inc., 
took as his subject, “Overproduction.” 
The work of the legislative commit- 
tee of the association was discussed 
by Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
Bros., and Paul Hyde Bonner of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., spoke on 
“Minimum Inventory.” 

Mr. Cheney, who is chairman of 
the legislative committee and who has 
participated in its activities for the 
last 35 years, told of the aim of the 
committee to bring about more bene- 
ficial legislation for the industry by 
active interest in tariff, trade mark, 
design registration, and similar legis- 
lation which comes before Congress 
from time to time. The committee 
has also cooperated with the Federal 
Trade Commission to prevent mis- 
branding. Speaking of the tariff 
legislation, Mr. Cheney urged the 
support of the American Tariff 
League and the Home Market Club, 
organizations which, he said, are 
doing much to bring about legislation 
which will benefit the silk industry. 


Overproduction 

Mr. David’s remarks on “Over- 
production” follow: “Overproduc- 
tion is the twin of under-consump- 
tion. Sometimes it is difficult to 
ascertain whether an overstocked con- 
dition of an industry is due to the one 
or to the other. But there is no 
doubt in this respect as far as the 


silk industry is concerned. Consump- 
tion has been enormous. Stimulated 
by low prices and by the big values 
which were offered, the public re- 
sponded liberally. 

“We find that the average monthly 
deliveries of raw silk to the mills 
amounted to 30,592 bales in 1924, 
while in 1925 and 1926 they amounted 
to 41.779 and 41,796 respectively, 
constituting an increase of more than 
one-third. In 1927 we reached the 
record figure of 45,948 bales per 
month, against 30,592 in 1924, or an 
increase of approximately 50%. But 
even though consumption of manu- 
factured goods was large, these 
figures, and especially the jump be- 
tween the last months of 1924 and 
the beginning of 1925, indicate that a 
tremendous overproduction took place. 


“Temporarily, and partly due to the 
demand for 54-inch silks—this over- 
production did not make itself felt, 
particularly not in the early part of 
1925; but in the latter part of 1925 
and ever since those who followed 
the trend of the market could not 
close their eves to the fact that even 
the large consumption of silk goods 
could not take care of the enormously 
increased production of the mills. 


“What then brought about this in- 
creased production? First, the vogue 
for 54-inch goods caused an addition 
of several thousand looms to the 
manufacturing facilities of the coun- 
try. At the same time, and here is 
the main reason for the increase, 
many manufacturers adopted the two- 
shift system, running their looms day 
and night, in an effort to reduce 
overhead and thereby satisfy the pres- 
sure for always lower prices. When 
that was done, when production was 
increased within a short time nearly 
50%, we crossed the danger line and 
began to stock the market with in- 
digestible quantities which have 


(Continued on page 93) 








Hearing on Rankin Bill 


A. R. Marsh Testifies on Manipu- 
lation of Cotton on Exchange 
D. C.—The hearing 
on the Rankin bill proposing amend- 
ment of Sherman Act to permit seiz- 
ure ot cotton used in alleged manipu- 


WASHINGTON, 


lation of prices, brought forth 
testimony by Arthur R. Marsh, for- 
mer president of the New York Cot 
ton Exchange, that such manipulation 
has caused huge losses to cotton 


growers. Mr. Marsh appeared before 


t House judiciary subcommittee, 


under the chairmanship of Represen 
tative Michener, of Michigan on 
March 5. He charged that “Ander 
son, Clayton & Co. dominate the ex- 
change, politically if 
and small dealers are 
plain for 


Mr 


not financially, 
atraid to com- 
fear of being wiped out.” 


Marsh 


declared that the “ex 
traordinary manipulations” on_ the 
New York exchange have been made 


possible by the concentration of large 
quantities of inferior cotton, 
timated at 185,000 bales 
He told the committee 
ton belongs to 
Cr 


now 
, in New 
that cot 
\nderson, Clavton & 
and George H. McFadden & Bro., 
of Philadelphia. Jacob H. Gilbert, M1 


es 
York. 
this 


Marsh’s attorney, testified that the 
Rankin measure would enable the 
Government to seize this cotton and 
thus put an use as a 


end to its 
] | 


ludgeon to drive down the market. 
Mr. Marsh explained to the com 

mittee that the cotton was stamped as 

tenderable by f Agri 


Department of 
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classed in New York. Consequently, 
he continued, it must be accepted 
under contracts when tendered but as 
it cannot be used by spinners, it is 
turned back on the market, forcing 
the price lower and lower. L. M. 
Ganier and Louis M. Osmond, spot 
cotton dealers at New York, also tes- 
tified in support the bill. No 
witnesses appeared opposition to 


of 
in 
the measure. 

Hearings in the Senate investiga- 
tion of cotton marketing conditions 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, headed by Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, were 
scheduled to open Wednesday. 


Julius W. Cone Calls Attention 
of Senator Overman to Value of 
Cotton Futures Markets 

D. C.—Senator 
Carolina introduced 
authoriz- 


WASHINGTON, 
Smith of South 
a resolution 
ing the 
to 


changes. 


sometime 
Senate 


ago, 
agricultural 
the 


commit- 
tee investigate cotton ex 

he committee is expected to take 
up the invitation shortly and in view 
of the action that may be taken by 
the Senate on this subject, Julius W. 
Cone, prominent textile manufacturer 
of N. C., has 
Senator ot North Carolina 
expressing his views concerning the 
advantages and benefits to be derived 
from the operations of the cotton ex 
changes. 


Greensboro, written 


Overman 


\mong other things, Mr. Cone 


reason that it makes available to the 
people of the world the opportunity 
of buying the raw material, whereas 
without the exchanges, there would be 
a narrow market, and only the peo- 
ple actually interested in the manu- 
facture of cotton would be in a posi- 
tion to buy it. 

Regardless of whether there are 
exchanges in this country for hand- 
ling cotton, they will doubtless con- 
tinue abroad, and it appears better for 
the public in this country to make the 
market than to have foreigners to 
make it. Mr. Cone expressed the 
hope that Senator Overman will give 
matters due consideration and 
will recognize that the exchange is 
of vital importance to the cotton man- 
utacturers and growers in the South. 


these 


Two Texas Counties Abandon 
Cotton in Pink Boll Worm War 

AUSTIN, TEXAS.— 
land and 


Farmers of Mid- 
Martin counties have voted 
to become non-cotton growing coun- 
ties this season in view of the discov- 
ery of pink boll worm infestation, and 
other counties in the infested district 
in west Texas are expected also to 
follow this action. 


Funds to Combat Boll Worm in 
Texas 
Wasnincton, D C.—The House 
has passed a resolution making $200,- 
000 immediately available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture 


for com- 
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S. T. A. Divisional Meeting at 
Birmingham Next Week 

The spring meeting of the Ala 
bama-Mississippi-Louisiana Divisio: 
of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Bi; 
mingham, Ala., Tuesday, March 1. 
10:00 A. M. This is the first meet 
ing of this Division which was o: 
ganized in Birmingham after the 
semi-annual meeting of the associ: 
tion last October. 

O. G. Murphy, — superintenden: 
Shawmut (Ala.) Mill Division, Wes: 
Point Company, is chairman of tl 
Division. 


Another Questionnaire on Re- 
sale Price Maintenance 

WasHIncton, D. C.—The Fede: 
Trade Commission has sent out a ney 
questionnaire in its resale price mait 
tenance inquiry which, instead oj 
probing into manufacturers’ cost: 
profits and other business secrets, 
directed to developing opinion on thx 
advantages and disadvantages of pric 
protection as an economic practice ani 
whether legislation is favored pe: 
mitting manufacturers to fix by con 
tract the price to be charged to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Because of the intimate characte: 
of the Commission’s first question 
naire, which sent out to 
facturers several months ago, it 
understood that the response wa 
scanty, although this is not admitted 
by Commission officials. The 
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HE cotton textile markets are simply wait- 

ing for the supply to become adjusted to the 

demand. This adjustment is going on 
through the process of curtailment. The mills in 
general have rather small stocks raw cotton, 
and curtailment of operations will ultimately 
reduce the stocks of goods. It is only a question 
of time, however, till more goods will be re- 
quired; then mill operations will have to increase, 
and increased buying of raw cotton will follow. 
No one can say just how long the process of 
adjustment will last; but the end is not yet defi- 
nitely in sight, and we hope to be able to antici- 
pate the beginning of any sustained improvement 
in the situation. 

One thing is clear, and that is that unless the 
outlook for the new crop is such as to indicate 
a considerably larger yield than we had last year, 
any sustained expansion in mill operations will 
result in an upturn in the price of raw cotton. 


Bull Points 


The points that may be mentioned as having a 
bullish bearing on the cotton market are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Present indications are that any increase 
in the acreage of the new crop will be moderate, 
as the price of cotton is too low to encourage 
such an increase, while the price of corn is high 
enough to encourage the planting of that crop. 

(2) Reports continue to indicate the probabil- 
ity of a rather large weevil emergence, and talk 
of pink boll worms persists. Dryness continues 
in parts of the South, notably Texas and Okla- 
homa, and threatens inadequate sub-soil moisture. 

(3) The visible supply has declined rather 
rapidly of late, due to the small movement into 
sight as compared with the volume of spinners’ 
takings. Liverpool reports comparatively small 
stocks and increased spot sales. In the South un- 
sold stocks and the quantity to come forward are 
small. 

(4) There seems to be a possibility of an in- 
crease in the foreign consumption of American 
cotton. Reports of increased exports to the 
Orient have been received and hopes of an avoid- 
ance of a labor tie-up in England increase. Man- 
chester reports are moderately optimistic as to 
the future outlook. 

(5) Stocks of yarn in consumers’ hands are 
believed to be considerably reduced and increased 
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buying of combed yarns by mercerizers is re- 
ported. 

(6) In general, the markets for cotton textiles 
are characterized by many small quantity pur 
chases which may well indicate that consumers’ 
stocks are reduced. 

(7) Wholesale dry goods sales took an upward 


‘Textile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis 
Haney, Director, New York University, Bust 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly fore 
casts and generally apply to a time two or three 
months ahead. The Analyst is based on statisti- 
cal data and does not reflect temporary trade 
sentiment. 





SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. A very slight improvement has 
occurred in the statistical position of 
raw cotton, but the demand from the 
mills is so restricted that nothing more 
than the usual minor speculative flue- 
tuations seem probable, with the gen- 
eral level maintained between 18 and 19c. 

2. Yarns are still in excess supply and 
are likely to continue weak for some 
time, though little if any general decline 
Is 1n prospect. 

3. Gray goods markets show funda- 
mental improvement, and will probably 
show advances in the not distant future. 





trend in January and the sales of New York 
cotton jobbers in that month were larger than a 
year ago. It is a fact, too, that the manutfactur- 
ers’ replacement margins on some _ kinds of 
finished goods have been well maintained during 
the past month. 


Bear Points 
On the other hand, the bear points with refer 
ence to the cotton market are as follows: 
(1) The present generally accepted idea is that 
there will be some increase in acreage and this 
seems the more probable in view of the additions 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Stable Raw Cotton, Yarns Weak for a Time, 


Cloths a Bit Stronger, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 


rapidly of late, due to the small movement into 
that will occur in the sections that were flooded 
last year. Increased sales of fertilizer confirm 
this impression. 

(2) Soil conditions are good in most of the 
belt and favorable weather for planting will un- 
doubtedly tend to depress the market. A good 
many weevils were killed by the recent cold 
weather. 

(3) Exports for the season to date are nearly 
215 million bales less than last year. 

(4) Spot sales of cotton in southern centers 
have recently been small and far below a yeat 
ago. 

(5) Mill curtailment continues and great cau- 
tion prevails in anticipating future requirements. 
This is tending to depress or at least hold down 
the market for the raw material. 

(6) The yarn business is extremely dull and 
the existence of keen competition is still reported. 
The poor season for heavyweight underwear has 
hurt the demand for carded yarns. 

(7) In general, the goods business is poor. 
Sales are small and the markets weak. The 
Cotton Textile Merchants’ Association of New 
York reported a decrease in unfilled orders im 
January with the total at the lowest point in 
over a year. They reported an increase in stocks 
with the total the largest in recent years. Stocks 
of cotton goods are much in excess of unfilled 
orders for the first time in over a year. 

(8) In February the replacement margins of 
the manufacturers of yarns and gray goods de- 
clined on the average, indicating that the demand 
is insufficient to support present cotton prices. 

For the near future it seems probable that a 
trading market will continue with the usual tluc 
tuations due to weather reports and guesses at 
lhe most important bull point is the 
indicated possibility that foreign consumption ot 


the acreage 


American cotton may be increasing. The most 
important bear point is the depression and cur- 
tailment of mill operations in this country 


Statistical Position 

The statistical position remains practically un- 
changed from a month ago. If anything, how 
ever, it is very slightly stronger. The world vis 
ible supply ot American cotton has decreased 
considerably and the stocks held by United States 
mills and warehouses, though comfortable, have 
declined a little more than usual. The into-sight 
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has recently been small in comparison with spin- 
ners’ takings. Exports of late have held well 
considering the season. 

But the supply is comfortable all around, the 
total world visible being over 6.7 million bales 
and the visible supply of American cotton being 
over 5 million bales 

The domestic supply available during the re 
mainder of the season is approximately 1,372,000 
bales per month, which compares with 1,894,000 
bales last year. The indicated domestic consump- 
tion for the season still holds at around 7.5 mil 
lion bales, and the exports seem likely not to 
exceed 6.9 million bales, making a total disap- 
pearance for the crop year of less than 14.5 mil- 
lion bales. Jt seems that the domestic carry-over 
will be about 2.2 million bales and the world 
carry-over in the neighborhood of 5.3 million 
bales. These figures appear to be neither bullish 


nor bearish, but to indicate that present prices 
are about right. 


Cotton Demand and Supply 


\Ve present this month for the first time a new 
general cotton barometer. It shows the trends 
of the supply available for the balance of the 
season, of the average daily mill consumption 
(adjusted for variation), and of the 
average replacement margins of cotton manufac- 
turers 


seasonal 


It is believed that these items represent 
the most significant aspects of demand and sup- 
ply that are available in reliable statistics. 

The supply now available for the balance of 
the season is not far from the average that has 
existed during the years 1921 to 1926. We esti- 
mate it at 8,232,000 bales, or an average of 1,372,- 
000 bales per month. This is the lowest since the 
first half of 1925. It resembles rather closely the 
supply available between July and October, 1924 
(when prices broke badly from the 33c level to 
the 24c level) and also the supply in the second 
half of 1921, when prices fluctuated around 18%c 

much as at present. Of the two periods, the 
1921 conditions seem most closely analogous to 
the present. On the whole, we should say that 
the present supply situation is strong enough to 
sustain the spot market above 18c. This seems 
particularly true as the supply is relatively low 
in comparison with mill consumption. It is plenty 
high enough, however, in comparison with de- 
mand as indicated by the manufacturers’ operat- 
ing margins, and seems ample to insure against 
much sustained advance in spot prices and in old 
crop futures. 

Mill consumption in January was 582,400 bales 
against 604,600 bales a vear ago. The trend has 
been downward since September and no change 
is yet indicated. from 


The increase December 


Cotton Contest Continued 
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was but little, if any, more than usual for the 
season, our adjusted index for January being 
108.7 against 107.1 in December and 112.8 a year 
ago. Consumption is above the average for the 
six years 1921-1926, is fairly high compared 
with the available supply, and these facts seem 
to insure a good volume of current requirements 
and well sustained cotton prices. But the con- 
sumption is also high in comparison with the 
curve of manufacturers’ operating margins, which 
tends to bring some further over-production of 
textiles and to eliminate the possibility of any 
early advance in textile prices. 

Manufacturers’ replacement margins did not 
continue the slight improvement that appeared in 
January. In that month they averaged about 
97° of the average margins for the six years 
1921-1926. In February, however, they fell to 
94.9%. This is appreciably under the six-year 
average margins. Perhaps some allowance must 
be made for the increase in efficiency of mills 
now operating, but at best the situation in this 
respect is unfavorable. It continues to seem un- 
desirable that the output of the mills, as judged 
by their consumption of raw cotton, should con- 
tinue as large as it Is. 

On the whole, the balance between supply and 
demand shows a little improvement, but mill 
activity in January was still too great. Declin- 
ing mill consumption and low operating margins 
will probably prevent any sustained advance in 
raw cotton, but will gradually reduce the pres- 
sure of the supply of textile products and ulti- 
mately bring higher prices for goods and yarns. 


Gray Goods Tending to Strengthen 


Both of the barometers in the second chart, 
which we usually find forecasting the trend of 
gray goods prices, now point upward. Rarely 
does this condition exist without some rise in the 
price of gray goods within two or three months. 
Already the barometers have been rising for two 
or three months, and we are, therefore, led to 
conclude that stronger goods markets will develop 
soon, followed by advances. 

This seems the more probable in that the cotton 
cloth barometer line fell so low in October and 
November, indicating that the demand for gray 
goods had become about as small in comparison 
with the production as is possible. It has been 
lower only for a month or two in early 1924 and 
again in March and April, 1925, at both of which 
periods cotton cloth was declining sharply in 
price. But in both of these earlier periods the 
cloth barometer turned upward immediately and 
gray goods advanced within three to five months 
after the upturn. Thus both logic and precedent 
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indicate early recovery, and precedent suggests 
March or April as the time. 

The wholesale dry goods sales barometer is not 
uniform in its performance, but it is significant 
at this time that its trend confirms the cloth 
barometer. We rarely find gray goods prices de- 
clining when wholesale dry goods sales are gain- 
ing as has recently been the case. 

The average price of gray goods fell from 
116% of the 1921 average in September, 1927, 
to 103% in January this year. This considerabl: 
decline of over 11% seems ample to discount th 
unfavorable conditions reflected in both the barom 
eter lines between June and July in 1927 and 
October, when orders for finished goods were de 
clining and wholesale dry goods sales tapered off 
and slumped. The price of gray goods in February 
averaged 101.2, but was higher at the end of the 
month than at the beginning. Already the market 
shows signs of turning. The rate of decline has 
been checked and some descriptions advanced 
about the middle of February and have since held 
the gain. 

Yarn Markets Relatively Weak 

Contrary to the cloth barometer, our yarn 
barometer still shows signs of weakness indicat 
ing that the process of readjusting the supply to 
the demand is not yet complete. A little improve 
ment is shown, but not sufficient to warrant a 
forecast of higher yarn prices. 

Our index of yarn prices figured on the aver- 
age of 1921-1925, aiter reaching a peak of 96.5 
in September, fell to 87.4 in January, or about 
914%. Thus the’ decline was not as sharp as in 
the case of gray goods. Moreover, yarn prices 
have been relatively higher in comparison with 
1921 than have gray goods prices. It would, 
therefore, not be extraordinary if yarn markets 
were not to show somewhat less strength than 
gray goods. Certainly yarn prices were rela- 
tively weak in February, our index falling to 85.3 
which is the lowest since last July. 

On the one hand, the curtailment of weaving 
means a reduced demand for yarn. On the 
other hand, the long period of over-production 
by spinners means an excess supply to be worked 
off. It seems doubtful if the January rate ot 
spindle activity is low enough in comparison with 
the demand for yarns. 

Allowing for seasonal variation, however, 
spindle activity has been sharply curtailed since 
August and continued the declining trend in 
January. According to our estimate there has 
been a reduction in the annual rate of spindle 
activity that between August and January 
amounted to 24%. This is as it should be and 
will before long correct the condition of over 
supply. 


SSeS 


produced not being considered. 


Georgia Association Gives $1,000 
for 1928 


\t a meeting of the executive board 


of the Cotton 
ciation of 


Manufacturers Asso- 
Georgia, held in Atlanta 
recently, it was unanimously voted to 
again contribute to the State College 
of Agriculture a 
be used by them 
“More and 

Contest” for 


sum of $1,000, to 
as prizes in their 
Better Cotton Per Acre 

1928 6A similar sum 
was given by this association for the 
1927 contest, and the results were so 
successful that the mills 
participate in this plan 
year. 


agreed to 


again this 


Up until 1927 this contest was con 
ducted strictly on the basis of vield 
and cost of production per acre, the 


character and staple of the cotton 


to the beginning of the 1927 contest, 
the mills getting the 
college to add another phase to the 
contest—that of improving the staple 
of the cotton so that the cotton grown 
would meet the spinning requirements 
of the Georgia mills. To this end 
they gave $1,000 for prizes, and it is 
for this same purpose that the con- 
tribution is being repeated again this 
vear. 


succeeded in 


At the Annual Farmers’ Conference 
held in Athens, Ga., _ recently, 
Doctor B. Youngblood of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, stated 
that only 50° of the cotton grown in 
Georgia was actually consumed by 
Georgia mills, the balance not being 
able to meet the spinning requirements 
of the mills, so that it was necessary 
for them to go out of the State for 


at least 50% of the cotton which they 
used. During the last year the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia has made a complete survey 
of the Georgia mills and have ascer- 
tained the amount of cotton, of vari- 
ous lengths and character, which are 
required in the Georgia mills. All 
this information was turned over to 
the College of Agriculture to assist 
them in inducing the farmers of 
Georgia to grow the cotton that can 
be sold direct to the mills in their 
respective communities. 

It has been proved during the last 
several years that such cotton can be 
grown both efficiently and_ profitably 
by the Georgia farmers and by en- 
couraging the growth of this cotton, 
it is hoped to meet the competition 
that is rapidly growing in the States 
west of the Mississippi river, where 


the average cost of growing cotton 
is lower than in Georgia 

Already this year a number of 
Georgia cotton mills have purchased 
high grade cotton seed in carload lots 
and distributed them among the 
farmers in their communities. This 
plan has been used by several of the 
mills for the last few years, and they 
all report that it has met with much 
The grade and staple of the 
cotton in these communities is grad- 
ually being improved and it reacts t 
the benefit of the mill and the farme: 
alike. One mill is conducting five 
experimental farms to determine the 
best variety of cotton that can be 
grown in that community, and mai y 
other mills are using various plans 01 
encouraging the farmers in their com- 
munities to grow cotton suitable tor 
spinning at the local mills. 


success. 
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Textile Alliance Foundation 
HE fund of $1,365,579.77, to be made 


available “for scientific and economic 
research for the benefit of the textile industry,” 
by a bill just reported to Congress providing 
for the establishment of the Textile Alliance 
Foundation, arouses for the first time real hope 
that the textile industry of this country may 
realize its greatest research need—the organ- 
ization and financing of fundamental, or pure, 
research. 

Pure research is the systematic investigation 
of phenomena by the experimental method to 
disclose facts, or to coordinate them into laws, 
without concern as to their practical value or 
application to industry. It is the necessary 
basis of all applied research, and, in the textile 
industry, of scientific control of raw materials 
and processes. 

Applied research, which involves the de- 
velopment and application to practical uses 
of facts and laws that are the result of pure 
research, is so much more certain of tangible, 
valuable and prompt results than pure research 
that it encourages progressive firms and indi- 
viduals to undertake its financing. Much re- 
search work of this kind has been and is in 
progress in the domestic textile industry. 

It is recognized by those who have given 
most thought to the development of textile 
research in this country that little progress can 
be expected in pure research until it is organ- 
ized and financed on a cooperative basis, or by 
a foundation created by some man of wealth, 
or by some such fortuitous fund as that of 
the Textile Alliance. The fund thus made 
available should be administered by men hav- 
ing definite knowledge of the industry's 
needs, who would select scientists and textile 
experts to conduct the researches who are 
willing to give their life to the work, provided 
their future is made secure and their income 
satisfactory. Such an organization could be 
depended upon to produce results eventually 
of incalculable value to the industry. 


Unfortunately, the bill creating the Textile 
Alliance Foundation gives no assurance that 
it will be applied solely to pure textile research, 
and contains certain provisions that would 
tend to unfit the Foundation for such an 
undertaking. First, it provides for economic 
as well as scientific research, whereas the 
former is now amply provided for by various 
Government departments, and by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, the Wool Institute and other 
similar trade organizations. Second, by pro- 
ling that the Secretary of Commerce, the 
rector of the Bureau of Standards and the 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
mestic Commerce shall be trustees of the 
uundation it practically assures political con- 
rol of the latter, and allows the assumption 
it it may become nothing more than an ex- 
panded textile division of the Bureau of 
“iandards. Third, its failure clearly to define 
its objectives, and the political character of 


) 
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three-sevenths of its control, renders the fund 
or its income the target of every organization, 
institution and individual which may have some 
plausible pretext for seeking a share of it 
and the political influence to aid their efforts. 

Of the well-intentioned efforts of the 
framers of this bill there can be no question; 
it merely lacks proper direction and definition. 
Neither can there be any question as to the 
faithful and skilful administration of their 
trusteeships by Secretary Hoover, Director 
Burgess and Director Klein, but should the 
Textile Alliance Foundation fund be held 
intact and its income utilized for scientific tex- 
tile research we could not undertake to 
guarantee the non-political administration of 
their successors, for they are unknown. 

The Textile Alliance Foundation fund and 
its income is large enough to start a well- 
rounded plan of pure textile research, but it is 
too small to be scattered among various institu- 
tions and organizations for indiscriminate and 
uncorrelated scientific and economic research. 
The annual income of each of the four British 
textile research associations is larger than the 
income that may be expected from the Textile 
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Cotton Markets: Business devoid of profit 
is proving burdensome to some mills. Buy- 
ers still lag in many lines despite apparent 
stabilization of the raw material. Gray | 
goods interest in nearby at low figures. Yarn 
| dyed goods lag. Printed fabrics from fine 

to coarse move briskly. Sellers anxious to 
| find means for quicker reflection of price 
| changes to the ultimate consumer. 







































Wool Markets: New fall business in wool 
goods develops irregularly. Houses with 
best reputation on style and price stability 
get best trade. Clothiers seek novelties, yet 
| trend is believed to be toward conservative 
| effects. Buyers a bit upset by evidence of 
a few sellers willing to bargain on price. 
Women’s wear interest is rising. More 
openings before end of month. Worsted 
| yarns quiet as spinners advance prices 

further, following strong raw material 

market. 


Knit Goods: Hosiery demand is small but 
sellers are more hopeful of the future. 
Chain store distribution in this field gain- 
ing in importance. Possibilities of exports 
are investigated by sellers, but many diffi 
culties stand in path. Absence of business 

| in heavyweight underwear for fall 1928 

| brings doubts in some quarters whether it 
will easily regain its once important place. 
Competition with the lighter weight goods 
is giving the market food for thought. 


Silk Markets: Broad silks continue strong 
with interest in plain goods gradually usurp- 
ing dominant position held by prints since 
December. Prints still go out in volume on 
order, but buying is less active. Cutters in- 
terest switches to wash goods, and wash | 
lines are in process of preparation for show- 
ing later in March. Satins heavily bought | 
for summer and fall delivery. Production 
continues at high rate and raw silk holds 
steady. 


Alliance fund. To be of any real value to the 
industry it must be concentrated upon the one 
prime need of pure research and then carefully 
directed and conserved, absolutely free from 
political or other outside interference. 

* * OK 


Capitalizing the Stockholder 

ITH their dividend checks for the cur- 

rent quarter every stockholder of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. is receiving samples and 
a letter descriptive of the merits of the Lady 
Pepperell colored sheets and pillow cases made 
by that corporation and the admonition to 
“help your company by buying these new 
sheets yourself and by telling your friends 
about them.” 

The idea is not particularly new, but the 
adaptation is. It assumes correctly that the 
great majority of mill stockholders and em- 
ployes have but a vague idea of the appear- 
ance and merit of the goods produced by their 
mills. They should know their product and 
should be as active boosters of it as the sales 
organization. It is an idea that should be 
capitalized by that increasing number of mills 
which are identifying their finished goods to 
the consumer. 

If the idea proves resultful in stimulating 
demand why should it not be made an integral 
part of the sales campaign and accompanied 
by efforts to secure wider distribution for the 
mill’s securities, possibly by lowering their par 
value and listing them on the exchanges? <A 
mill producing consumer goods and having 
thousands of stockholders scattered through- 
out the country would then be assured of a 
prompt and large consumer response to any 
new and worthy line placed on the market. It 
is hardly necessary to suggest that the main- 
tenance of this stockholder cooperation will 
depend quite as much upon the regularity and 
fairness of dividends as upon the quality of 
product. 

* *k tk 


Twelve Months, Not Two Seasons 
S° much has been said during recent years 

on the subject of textile over-production 
that it would seem almost impossible for any- 
one to indicate a new slant on it. However, 
a suggestion made at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing of the Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Division 
of the Silk Association of America suggests 
a psychological attitude that is sorely needed 
by mill men in general and possibly by silk 
manufacturers in particular. 

Paul Hyde Bonner, in discussing “Muini- 
mum Inventory,” referred to the traditional 
reference for the two seasonal peaks in the 
year—spring and fall. Stating that that situa- 
tion is fast disappearing and that the percent- 
age of difference between sales at the high 
peak and low peak is very much less than it 
was five years ago, Mr. Bonner made the per- 
tinent remark “we might much better look at 
it in the picture of twelve months rather than 
two seasons a year.” Following this thought 
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further, he that 


suggested 


and plan for an inventory of twice the amount 


of an average month’s sales, 
as sufficient for service to customers. 
\ practical application of — this 


could be 


found in the 


David at the same meeting. 
“Over-Production,” Mr. David 
that the lull in the silk trade in 
1927 forced mills into 

disaster to many of them loday, 


all of that seems to be 





Pacific Export Dept. Changes 


K. B. Filsinger Goes to 
Baking Powder Co. 


\nnouncement 


Royal 


made that Enst 


B. Filsinger, for the last twelve years 
associated with Lawrence & Co. and 
the Pacific Mills in charge of their 
export departments will beginning 
March 15, become director of foreign 
le of the Roval Baking Powder Co. 
vith office at roe | pond st The 
Pacific Mills also announce that their 
export department will hereafter be 
under the direction of Victor Bow 
man general cotton good sales 
manager. Melvin W. Peyser, who has 
acted as assistant to Mr. Filsinger for 
the last ten vears will become 
manager, and he will continue super- 


vision of the export manufacturing 


department of which he has been in 
charge nce its establishment 
Mi Filsinger is a well-known 


figure in the export field, 


engaged in 


export ACtiIVItle practi 
cally all ot his busine S careel lle 
came from the West when he w 11 
terested in export trade, but ha een 
prominently identified with textile 
exporting ever since cot ¢ 
city He is the head of t lex 
port Managers’ Club and is in mucl 
demand is a peaket at export con 
ferences and conventions throughout 
the country He has also written ex 
tensively on the subject of export 
trade of all kinds He has traveled 


extensively abroad and is an acknowl 


edged expert in all details relating to 


the conduct of foreign trade Mi 
Sowman has also had a wide experi 
ence in the foreign field) and has 
traveled widely He was formerly 
general sales manager of the Denni 


son Mig 


foreign and domestic sales 


Co. with supervision ot hoth 


Cotton Twine 
under Institute 


Makers Meet 


Preparation ot a code ot sound busi 
ness principles, looking to the elimina 


tion of unfair and unsound trade prac 


tices, will be undertaken by manufac 
turers of cotton wrapping twin \ 
largely attended meeting at which 90% 
ot the cotton twine producers ot the 
I nited St ites Were represented Was 
held Ma cl O at Lhe Cotton CX 
Lristitute 11k 

\t the conclusion of the morning 
session which was devoted t discus 
sion of trace practices, a committee 
was appointed to review the pomts 
developed and to make reconunenda 


manufacturers 
figure out their average monthly production 


which he regards 


address of B. 
Speaking on 
pointed out 
the 
idleness and brought 


forgotten and there is 
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a mad rush to grind out as much merchandise 
as possible in anticipation of the spring season. 
\dmitting that under favorable conditions the 
increased supply now being created may be 
consumed this spring, Mr. David warned that 
thought there is not the slightest chance so large a pro- 
Edmund duction can be taken care of after the spring 
season is over. The natural result will there- 
fore be another period of idleness and finan- 
fall of cial hardship to both management and 
employes. 

however, The silk industry, as indicated above, needs 


to learn this lesson probably more than any 
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other branch of textile manufacture, since } 
is composed of so many small units. It i 
too much to expect that all mills can adjus 
themselves to a steady rate of production whic! 
will keep their plants normally active throug] 
out the year and prevent peaks of activity an 
dips of idleness. However, this is a mark a 
which all manufacturers can afford to sho 
and their first line approach is, as M; 
sonner pointed out, a new attitude whereb 
they will consider their manufacturing pro! 
lem as one of twelve months a year rathe 
than two seasons. 


of 


<<! 


session. This 
William D. 
\nderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 


to the afternoon 


committee 


tions 


consisted of 


\lex A. Shuford, Shuford Mills, 
Hickory, N. C., W. E. Evans, Linen 
Thread Co., New York City, and 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The 


Cotton-Textile Institute, who presided 
at the 
Following the report of the commit- 


meeting 


tee it was the sense of the meeting that 
a Code of Trade Practices be formu 
lated along lines similar to what has 
number of other in- 


been done in a 


dustries for presentation to the in- 


dividual mills concerned. 


National Association Does Not 
Favor Hosiery Institute 

John A. Makem, 
ot the Shaughnessy Knitting Co., 
letter to 
hosiery manufacturers urging the for- 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bos 


ton, has sent a circular 


mation of a full-fashioned hosiery in- 


stitute similar to those now function- 
ing in the cotton, wool and. other 
textile trades. The suggestion is made 


in this letter that a meeting be held 
to consider the the time of 
be held 


\pril 16 to 20 


matter at 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, to 
in| Philadelphia, 


The National 


and 


Hosi- 
Manufacturers 
fol- 
this proposal: 


\ssociation of 
ery Underwear 
through their bulletin makes the 
lowing 

“ \. Makem, an em 


Shaughnessy 


comment upon 


OVE I the 
Knitting Co., Boston, is cir 
cularizing — the full-fashioned — hosiery 
manufacturers suggesting a price fixing 
combination in this under the 





industry 


title of Full Fashioned Hosiery Institute. 
The author of this circular fails to state 
what experience he has had in fixing 
prices in the past; he bases many state- 
ments made in the circular on_ his 
experience as assistant to the treasurer 
and general merchandise manager of the 
John Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia 
and New York. 

“Much glamor has been thrown around 
the word ‘institute’ and in the minds of 
some individuals the mere adoption of 
this word, as applied to a group of manu- 
facturers, offers a panacea for all evils 
in any industry. 

“The circular mentioned above is the 
second attempt made recently to capitalize 
on the word ‘institute’ in the prosperous 
full-fashioned industry. Prominent manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery inter- 
viewed on this subject are thoroughly 
satisfied with the cooperative effort being 
exerted through their association, even 
though it is content to function as an 
association and not as an institute.” 


Committee D-13 Meets in Provi- 
dence 
Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for lesting Materials met in 
I., Thursday and Fri- 
Details of the 
published in next 
PexTiLE Worvp. 


Providence, R. 
this 
will be 


dav of week. 
meeting 
week's issue of 


Wescott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, 


Ga. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., engi 
neers of Charlotte, N. C., and Boston, 
Mass., have been commissioned by the 


\Vestcott Hosiery Mills, to prepare plans 
and supervise the construction of a two 
story, 60 x 120 ft. extension to their 
present plant; and to prepare plans and 
supervise also the 
dye house. 


extension of a new 


TEXTILE CALENDAR — 


Alabama- Mississippi-Louisiana 
First Meeting, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Dyers, Finishers and 


Division, 
3irmingham, Ala., March 13, 1928. ; 
Bleachers Division, Southern Textile Association, 


Southern Textile Association, 


Southern Mfrs. Club, Charlotte, N. C., March 17, 1928. 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Atlanta, Ga., March 20, 1928 


Textile Week, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., March 27-29, 


1928 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, Provi- 


dence-Biltmore Hotel, 


Textile Division, American 


Providence, R. 


I., April 25-26, 1928 
Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, National 


Meeting, Boston, Mass., May, 1928 (date to be announced). 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 16, 1928. 
International Association of 


Garment 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 


ing, 


Kinston, N. C 


(date to be announced) 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928. 


Textile 


Southern 
announced ). 


Association, 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni 
Club, Oreland, Pa., 


facturers Country 
Philadelphia, June 8, 1928. 


Annual 


Meeting, (date and place to be 


Association, Annual Outing at Manu 
and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 





Cotton Industry Benefitte: 


More Information for Guidance of 
Trade Than Ever Before 

Mempnis, TENN.—More compre 
hensive efforts to improve condition 
in the cotton textile industry are being 
made now than at any other time in 
its long history, stated Ernest C 
Morse, head of the New Uses Sectio: 
ot The Cotton-Textile Institute, in an 
address here on March 6. He was a 
speaker at the eleventh annual con 

executive State 
and State 
agricultural and home 


ference of officers, 


directors, supervisors of 


economics 


education in the southern States, 
which was held at the Peabody Hotel 

Mr. Morse outlined the numerous 
undertakings which are now unde 
way in the cotton industry, from 
those which affect the cotton farme: 


to those directed to the manufacture: 
and distributor of cotton goods, and 
said they are so far reaching that they 
should have a beneficial effect not only 
on those directly contributing to the 
work, but also be an aid to the con 
suming public. 

“This developed 
along two general lines with the full 
cooperation of Governmental agencies 


work is being 


and representative organizations 01 
the industry,” Mr. Morse said. “On 
the one hand, the Government through 
the Department of Agriculture has 


undertaken to collect more complete 
information on the character and sup 
ply of the cotton crop this year, and 
at the same time compile more «de 

tailed information concerning the re 
quirements of the several branches ot 
the industry in manufacturing the 
cotton goods which are necessary a! 

in demand. Another part of this 
undertaking is being carried forward 
by the industry through The Cotton 
Textile Institute in cooperation with 
the Department of Commerce and t! 
Department of Agriculture to dete: 
mine the cotton 
products 


uses of and 

“Sufficient progress has been mad 
that 
concluded, 


when these surve 
this great industry, 
probably for the first time in its In 
detailed informati 
which has never been available to p1 
ducer, manutacturer, distributor 
the The producer w 
know more definitely the quality of | 
crop by grade and staple. This shou 
help him in cultivating a better c1 
and obtaining a fair return for | 


(Continued on page 


to indicate 


are 


torv, will have 


consumer 


gd) 











manufacturer, of 
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H. Arthur Ligon, president and treas- 


er of Arcadia (S. C.) Mills and 
Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., has _ re- 
rned from a brief vacation in Cuba. 
Thomas B. Kay, president of the 
homas Kay Woolen Mill Co., Salem, 
Qre., has left with Mrs. Kay for a trip 


to Hawaii. 


rhe gift from Milo M. Belding, silk 
New York, of his 
summer estate in Ashfield, Mass., to the 
town of Ashfield, was accepted by the 

ters in town meeting March 5. The 
property given includes a house and 
many acres of land, most of which will 
be developed for park purposes. 


J. A. Burns, for 16 years general man- 
ager of the Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Dunnville, Ont., Canada, has been elected 
president to succeed J. R. Lalor, who 


recently resigned on account of ill health. 


Thos. H. Ball, Philadelphia, and his 
family, returned this week from ther 
usual winter sojourn at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde, Rake- 
straw Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. Rake- 
straw are enjoying a winter vacation in 
Florida. They plan to visit points of 
interest in that vicinity for three weeks 
hefore returning to their home. 


Horace A. Carter, vice 
secretary and treasurer of William 
Carter & Co., Needham Heights, Mass., 
and Mrs. Carter have sailed for a 
month’s cruise to the West Indies and 


the Panama Canal. 


president, 


A. W. Shuttleworth, vice president of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and family, are on an ex- 
tended cruise to the West Indies. 


Spencer Borden, treasurer of the Fall 


( Mass.) plans to 
spend a few weeks cruising in southern 
waters on his yacht, Ingomar. 


River Bleachery, 


Red River Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
Ss. C. Stockholders at a recent meeting 
re-elected all offtcers and directors as 
tollows: York Wilson, Rock 
president and treasurer; Daniel Hey- 
ward, Rion, S. C., vice president; C. P. 
Simpson, Hill, secretary, and 
Sr., and A. C. Fennell, 
Sirrine, Greenville, and 
Dow, New York, directors. 


Rock 
\lexander Long, 
Rock Hill, J. E 


George K. 


C. E. Hardies, formerly treasurer of 
e Van Brocklin & Stover Co., Amster- 
im, N. Y., is spending several weeks in 
iba and Bermuda 


J. J. Murphy, treasurer of the United 
aste Mig. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., is on 
extended trip to Florida and the 
yuth, 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, 
asurer and agent for the 
wlen Co., 


assistant 
Hamilton 
Southbridge, Mass., termi- 
ited his services with the company on 
larch 3. Mr. Armstrong plans to take 
European trip before taking up other 
ities, 


J. L. Bridger, general manager of the 
idenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
mpanied by Mrs. Bridger, recently 
turned from a trip through the South, 
luding Florida and Cuba. 
mpanied by W. W. 


Bros.. 


They were 
Forrest of For- 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. 


rrest. 


Hill, 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Gen. E. C. Young has retired as 
president of the Belding-Heminway Co., 
silk manufacturers, New York City, to 
become chairman of the executive com 
mittee. He will be succeeded by A. N. 
Lincoln who has been vice-president 
and assistant to the president. 

Alexander Livingstone, who succeeded 
Vaughn 
American 


Jealous as wool 
Woolen Co., following the 
latter’s resignation several years ago, has 
been obliged to tender his resignation 
on acount of poor health. The Ameri 
can Woolen Co. announces that his 
resignation was accepted with regret and 
his friends and associates hope he will 
soon be restored to good health 

W. A. Martin is now 
manager of the Munsingwear Corp., 
succeeding W. B. Morris, who recently 
resigned, and R. B. Dibble has been 
advanced to an executive position with 
the sales promotion department of the 
company. Both of these departments 
have been moved to Chicago from the 
Minneapolis headquarters. 


buyer for 


advertising 


L. L. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has ac 
cepted position as superintendent of the 
coarse cotton goods weaving mill which 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is to build at Malvern, Ark. 

J. P. Chester has resigned as super- 
tendent of the Steele Cotton Mill, 
Lenoir, N. C. 





C. H. Brownell, former superintend- 
tendent of carding and combing for S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., has 
taken a position as efficiency expert with 
a Boston firm and is now working in 
eS € 


cotton mills at Greenvil 


C. D. McDonald has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Norcott 
Mills Co., Concord, N. ¢ 

7, M. Simpson has succeeded the late 
C. T. Hughes as superintendent of weav 
ing at the Hillside Mills, La 
Grange, Ga. Mr. Hughes was killed in 


( otton 


an automobile accident two weeks ago 
near Greenville, S. C. 

Leon Barker is now superintendent of 
the Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, 


Mass. 

E. T. Souliner, who has been super 
intendent of the Boston Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass., for a number of years, 
has resigned. 

Virgie Davis, formerly with the Mer- 
rimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., is 
now second hand in spooling at the Flint 
River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga. 


Richard Henry was recently appointed 
master mechanic at the Mig. 
Co., Waltham, Mass. 

J. F. Fry, formerly at the Pomona 
Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., is now 
overseer of weaving, quilling and cloth 


room at the Anchor Mills Co., 
ville, N. ( 


Boston 


Hunters 


A GROUP OF TEXANS 





The Texas Industrial Committee composed of ten leading business men of the 
Lone Star State is promoting plans to draw more cotton and wool mills to Texas. 
members of this committee are 


Seven 


Gov. Moody. 


Those illustrated are as follows (left to right): W. E. 
Fort Worth; Carl L. Pool, vice-chairman of the committee and president of the 


Pool Mfg. Co., Sherman; G. M. 
manager of the Texas State 


shown 


{ustin, manufacturer, 


Knebel, secretary of committee and general 
Manufacturers’ 
Clifton, president of Clifton Mfg. Co., Waco; Governor Dan Moody: R. M. Kelly, 
president of East Texas Chamber of Commerce, Longview; E. H. Kifer, vice- 
president of the San Antonio Public Service Co.; John W. 


{ssociation, San Antonio; 


of the committee and president of the Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas. 


The three members of the committee not shown in the picture are: 
Burrus, of Dallas, president of Waxahachie Cotton Mills Co. and Brazos Valley 
1. Kemp, capitalist of Wichita Falls; W. L. Clayton of Anderson, 


Cotton Mills; J. 


Clayton & Co., Houston, and treasurer of the committee. 


above after a conference with 


Albert 


Carpenter, chairman 


J. Perry 





James E. Cooney has taken the posi- 


tion as designer for the Lymansville 


(R. 1.) Company. 


Charles Sauer has taken the position 
of assistant | 
sweater 


superintendent of the 
department of the Gilbert 
Knitting Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. ¥ 
Mr. Sauer was formerly with the Bailey 


Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, N. ¥ 
H. B. Clyburn, Sr., overseer of card 


ing and spinning, has been promoted to 
night superintendent of the Cannon Mig. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C., succeeding 
Lloyd C. Harmon, who takes charge of 
the Cannon plant at Concord as superin- 
tendent. 


Joseph S. Kimber, overseer at the 
Social plant of the Manville Jenckes 
Co., Woonsocket, R. IL., has resigned to 
become an overseer at the Warwick 
Mills, West Warwick, R. I 

John Krauss, former 
dressing and slashing at the Newmar 
ket (N. H.) Mig. Co., has resigned and 
is now in charge of warp preparation at 
the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 


overseer ot 


R. H. Giggins has resigned as over- 
spinning at the Pomona Mills, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C., to become over- 


seer of 


seer of spinning, spooling and warping 
with the Connecticut Mills Co., Deca- 
tur, Ala. 


Royal Perkins has resigned as night 
overseer of the spinning department of 
the Fabyan Woolen’ Co., 


Medway, 
Mass 


T. J. Prince is now overseer of wind- 
ing, spooling, and warping at the Patter- 
son Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C. 


Walter Pate has become overseer of 
carding at the Morgan Mills, 
Inc., Laurel Hill, S. C 


H. J. Whitin, is now overseer of 
carding at the Social Circle (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mill Co. 

B. R. Cudd, who has been night spin 
ning room overseer at the Eureka Cot 
ton Mill, Chester, S. C., has resigned 
to accept a position with the Aragon- 


Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitmire, 
S.C 


( ‘otton 


E. H. Thomas has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the plant of the Man- 
ville Jenckes Co., High Shoals, N. ( 
M. L. Wiggins has been promoted trom 
the position of second hand to take Mr. 
Thomas’ place. 


Harry White, overseer of finishing for 
the Lee Weaving Co., Petersburg, Va., 
has resigned his position with that com 


pany. 


Ernest G. Barnes has resigned as 
verseer of the shipping and printing de- 
partments of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., and will be suc 
ceeded by J. Earl Eaton, of the pur- 
chasing department 

Clarence Nicholson has resumed his 
position as 


Harris, 


night boss carder for the 
Penacook, N. H. 
O. T. Ross, formerly with the Dray- 
ton Mills, atl 
econd hand in carding 
(S. C.) Mig. Co, 


Emery Co., 


Spartanburg, S. C., is now 
at the Whitney 


William Hines, second hand of card- 
ing for the Chilton Co., Webster, Mass 


has ré signed 





Bradford System vs. French System of Worsted 
Manufacturinge—What of the Future? 


HI 


Wor! sted 


' J ] . 
lessened demand 0 


fabrics naturally has 
competition 
ianufac- 


this 


resulted in keen 
among worsted yarn n 
turers \s a result of 


manufacturers of 


com- 
French 
able to in 
men 
it 1s going very 
the Bradford SsyS- 

We 


and give reasons 


1 
petition the 


spun varns have been 
their 
that 


matter 


crease spindles, and many 


believe to be a 
difficult for 
tem to hold its own 


ith these 


do not agree 
pessimists, 
our belief 

latest 


in this 


of the 
that 
approximately 690% 


examination 
find 


From an 
igure ivailable, we 


country there are 


of the worsted spindles producing 
Phis 
spindles to produce 
Stated briefly, 


Bradford spindles to 


Bradtord-spun leaves 
the 


French-spun 


yarns 
Qi of 
yarns 
there are seven 
French spindles. 

The French system was designed to 
handle 


wools, 


three 


defective 
containing a high 
shorts, 


short 
and 
percentage 
French-combed. In addition, it is pos- 
sible to handle Noble-combed top of 
good staple providing it is not too 
long or of too low a quality. This 
means that either Noble- 
combed tops can handled in the 
French ot varn manufacture. 
For all varns of finer counts 
than Noble-combed top is 
preferred. 

No 


the 


staple wools, 
wools 


of generally 


French- or 
be 
system 
wool 
30S, the 
are available giving 
percentage of staple 
which would require handling on the 
French comb and _ intersecting gill 
boxes. One authority gave it as his 
that approximately of 
the fine staple wools of the world, ex- 
clusive of the United States, are bet- 
ter suited for French combing. This 
leaves 80% suitable staple wool to be 
Noble-combed unless some of the short 
staple is blended with the better staple 
wools. If it were profitable to do so, 
all fine wools could be French-combed. 
These figures almost suggest a divi- 
the worsted yarn trade ulti- 
in the same ratio, 80% Brad- 
20% French. 


Noble Comb vs. French Comb 

The Noble comb has nothing to fear 
from the French comb. <A _ French 
combing room requires expensive gill 
boxes of the intersecting type costing 
twice as much as ordinary gill boxes. 


statistics 


fine wools 


opinion 20% 


of 
mately 
ford and 


sion 


An extra operation of gilling is neces- 
before the comb. Perhaps the 
five years will see the universal 
use of intersecting gill boxes before 
the Noble comb when combing fine 
wools, because of the increased yield 
of top canis The increase will be 
from 1 to 1%4% in commission comb- 
ing plants, to 312% in plants consum- 
ing their own top. The high increase 


sary 
next 


(32) 


How English-System Machinery Can Produce 
W edd Yarn with French-Spun Qualities 


By Bradford 


. INCE the close of the war there has been a decline in the 
‘J demand for Bradford- spun yarns. During the same period 
there has been an increased consumption of French-spun 
This has given rise to inquiries as to the future of the 
Bradford system of yarn manufacture. 
article, who is an expert on both methods of worsted yarn 
production, believes there is no basis for pessimism. He shows 
how the Bradford-system manufacturers can hold the advan- 
tages which their machinery gives and also produce full- 
handling and lofty yarns by slight changes in processes. 


yarns. 


is an actual increase reported by one 
mill after the installation of intersect- 
ing gill boxes before the Noble comb. 
The productions the same from 
both types ot gill boxes. 

I'rench combs cost less than Noble 
combs; $1500 to $1800 against $2500 
to $2700 for Noble combs. The pro- 
duction of comb sliver from a French 
comb will be about 15 lbs. per hour 
for old type, or 20 lbs. per hour for 
new type; against 40 to 45 lbs. per 
hour from a Noble comb. These fig- 
ures are for half-blood quality. Labor 
costs are not the same in both systems. 
Where a mill runs both systems and 
finds a difference in labor costs, the 
French combing has the higher cost. 
Much depends upon the yield of top. 
In general, French combing is the 
higher in labor cost per pound of top. 
This may vary from 10 to 40% more 
than for Noble-combed top. 

Until the time arrives when, due to 
modification of open and cone draw- 
ing, shorter can be drawn suc- 
cessfully on these systems, there will 
he over 20% worsted spindles produc- 
ing French-spun yarns. At present 
we can assume that all over 20% is 
actually reducing the number of 
worsted spindles which can be kept 
running on the Bradford system. 

French drawing machinery is more 
expensive to purchase and maintain 
than Bradford system, probably 25 to 
40% more, depending upon _ the 
quantity of cone drawing used in 
the Bradford sets. French yarn 
manufacturers find that for counts up 
to 1/30s out of fine wools there is a 
differential of 2 to 3c per pound in 
favor of the use of French combed 
tops, due to the fact that less noil may 
be removed, giving a better yield of 
top. When counts are finer the noil- 
age must be increased, and sorting 
done more carefully, with the result 
that the differential disappears or 
passes over in favor of the Noble- 
combed top. Hence the increased use 
of Noble-combed tops for the finer 
varns. 

Why French Yarns Are Used 


French yarns are not used because 


are 


wools 


The author of this 





they cost less but because they possess 
the necessary characteristics which 
make them superior for knit goods and 
woven fabrics where a soft full-hand- 
ling yarn is required. Perhaps a list 
of the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the French system when com- 
pared with the Bradford system of 
worsted yarn manufacture will more 
fully reveal the reasons why the bulk 
of worsted yarns are manufactured on 
the Bradford system. 

Advantages of the French system 
compared with Bradford system: 

(1) Produces a yarn which is 

(a) Soft 

(b) Bulky (full handling) 

(c) Of better color 

(d) Very elastic 

(e) Smooth (Mule spun is less 
smooth than ring spun) 

2) Can manufacture yarns from 

(a) French-combed tops 

(b) Noble-combed tops with high 
percentage of shorts 

(c) Any Noble-combed top pro- 
viding length of staple is not 
excessive. 

(3) Can process cotton and wool 
mixture yarns. Bradford system can- 
not handle this type of yarn. 

(4) For all-wool mixture or colored 
yarns, this system will produce a bet- 
ter blend than is possible on the Brad- 
ford system, due to the use of 

(a) Intersecting gill boxes 
(b) Porcupine frames 
(5) Higher spinning drafts are pos- 
sible. This is due to 

(a) More even roving 

(b) Long and short fibers being 
more intimately and evenly 
distributed throughout the 
roving. 
Better control at the spin- 
ning machine in the drafting 
zone. 
Yarns are more even than 
Bradford-spun yarns when 
spun to the same count from 
identical top. 


Conditions Favoring Bradford 


The disadvantages of the French 


‘they 


system when compared with the Bi: 
ford system may be stated about 
follows: 

(1) Higher cost of equipment. 

(2) Greater maintenance charg 

(3) Increased labor costs. 

(4) Ideal conditions to process st 
cessfully demand: 

(a) High temperatures—75 
80° F. in the drawing room 
75 to go° F. in the mule roo: 
(b) High relative humidity 
to 75% in the drawing, 75 
80% in mule spinning, and 7o 
in ring spinning. 
conditions call for ack 
quate heating, insulating, venti 
lating, and humidifying equip 
ment. 

(5) Where water, used in humidi- 
fying system, is not pure, a filtration 
plant must be provided. 

(6) Ideal conditions for manutac 
turing are not conducive to the best 
efficiency of the operatives. 

(7) The yarns produced are not 
suitable for every purpose. Brad- 
ford yarns are to be preferred ior 
men’s wear or any fabric where a 
compact yarn is required so that the 
weave and pattern will be clearly 
defined in finished fabric. 

(8) Fabrics produced from French 
yarns are deficient in wearing quali- 
ties unless fulled considerably, which 
is not often desirable in worsted 
fabrics. 


4 
to 75% 


‘These 


(9g) French drawing machines are 
not adapted to draw the longer wools 
or mohair. 

(10) When French yarns are made 
from an inferior wool, French-combed, 
are deficient in strength and are 
less even. 

(11) Characteristics of Bradford- 
spun yarns cannot be duplicated on 
the French system, whereas Bradford- 
spun yarns can be made nearly to ap- 
proach the French yarn in character- 
istics. 

(12) French yarns cost more per 
pound. Market reports generally 
show 5 to 10c a pound greater cost 
than for similar counts of Bradford 
yarn of the same quality. 

These lists are not complete but 
they contain food for thought. 

When we consider the manifold ad- 
vantages of the Bradford system, tlie 
following important items come into 
prominence: 

Advantages of the Bradford sys 
tem of worsted yarn manufacture 

(1) Yarns cost less to produce 

(2) System is very flexible. line, 
medium, and coarse wools, mohair, 
alpaca, and long-stapled rayons can be 
handled on the same set, and all neces 
sary changes can be quickly mad 

(3) Ideal conditions for processing 
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are very suitable for the highest 
efficiency of the operatives. Lower 
temperatures and lower percentages 
oi relative humidity are satisfactory; 
in fact, high relative humidity is 
detrimental to the spin, as evidenced 
during the “dog days” in July and 
August. 

(4) Characteristics of 
yarns can be closely duplicated. 

Most readers will agree regarding 
the claims made in items Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, but there are differences of 
opinion regarding No. 4. 

Twist in Bradford System 

The differences existing between 
French- and Bradford-spun yarns are 
largely due to the internal arrange- 
ment of the fibers in the roving. In 
the French system, due to the use of 
the porcupine, no twist must be in- 
serted at any process. In the Brad- 
ford system, twist is necessary be- 
cause of the method of winding, the 
tlver being used on every box except 
the can gills. 

The twist necessary is governed by 
many well-known factors. On every 
operation the flyers rotate in the same 
direction. In succeeding operations 
the twist is retained but due to the 
drafting action it is spread over a 
greater length. The drafted and 
twisted ends are united in front into 
one twisted strand. Thus a twist on 
twist, or cabling action, is duplicated 
in every following operation, so that 
in the final roving we have a series 
of slightly twisted strands twisted to- 
gether, the direction of twist being 
the same. All the twist inserted in 


French 
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the drawing is not retained. 

It can be proved that the last four 
or five operations are vital, determin- 
ing the characteristics of a Bradford- 
spun yarn. Outside of the effect that 
the quality of wool or type of spin- 
ning has upon the yarn, it is depend- 
ent upon the set of doublings and the 
number of fibers in a cross section of 
the roving. This point may be safely 
left for further discussion. 


Bradford with French Qualities 


The roving produced is very com- 
pact, lean, and harsh or wiry when 
compared with a French roving pro- 
duced from the same top. Naturally, 
the yarn has the same characteristics, 
these making it ideal for so many 
fabrics. All that is necessary to pro- 
duce a soft, full, round, bulky yarn is 
to reduce the amount of twist used in 
the drawing, and also neutralize the 
twist as much as possible on the last 
four operations. 

To reduce the twist necessary : 

(1) Substitute cone drawing on last 
three or four operations using 10 to 
20% less twist. 

(2) Use smaller bobbins with less 
drag. Less twist is then possible in 
open drawing. 

(3) Use a top with better staple. 
Higher drawing and spinning drafts 
will be possible. The ends on fine end 
will be heavier and will require less 
twist. 

(4) Modify the drawing layout, 
using lower drafts and fewer dou- 
blings on the last three operations, 
with single end behind the rover when 


possible. Heavier ends are thus pos- 
sible on the last four operations. 

To neutralize the twist reverse the 
direction of the flyers on the reducer 
and first finisher where two ends are 
used behind the rover. When only 
one end is used behind the rover re- 
verse the direction of the flyer on the 
second finisher. We here name the 
last four operations: first and second 
finishers, reducer, and rover. 

Selection of Wools 

The selection of wools is also very 
important when duplicating French 
yarns. Select those known for their 
full handle and loftiness, pure-bred 
Down fleeces or fleeces with the Down 


strain paramount. In general, fleece 


wools are more suitable for full- 
handling yarns than the territory 


wools, although some of the latter are 
looked upon very favorably, like Cali 
fornia, Idaho, and Utah wools. 

When the changes suggested have 
been followed there is a remarkable 
change in the type of varn produced. 
Not only is it possible to duplicate 
French yarn characteristics, but we 
believe that the Bradford system has 
been gradually improved with a view 
to handling more of the wools and 
tops which are at present used on the 
French system. 

Blended Tops, Smaller Rolls 

Blended tops containing 50% 
French-combed and 50% Noble- 
combed sliver have been handled on a 
fine set of all open drawing, with 
ordinary fine gill boxes; 5-in. diameter 
front rolls on drawing boxes; 4-in. 


’ 


diameter front rolls on finishers, re- 
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ducer, and rover; and 3-in. diameter 
front rolls on spinning frames. The 
counts were 2/45s, and the yarn was 
satisfactory for the purpose. 

More mills using the Bradford sys- 
tem are changing over their gill 
boxes, using 1!4-in, or 114-in. diameter 
front rolls, and as fine fallers as pos- 
sible. In addition, cone drawing is 
favored for the fine end. 
no reason 


There ts 
French 
should monopolize all the 


why the system 
advantages 
ot better control due to the use ot 
small diameter front rolls. However, 
twist will be 
found necessary when using smaller 
front rolls, due to the closer settings 
of carriers made possible. 

When we consider what has been 
accomplished in the Bradford system 
during the last ten years to increase 
production, reduce labor costs, in 
crease yield of yarn, and at the same 
time produce satisfactory yarns out of 
inferior tops, we are very optimistic 
over its future. Much depends upon 
the condition of the market and the 
type of yarn desired. 


we believe that less 


If there is to be an increased de 
mand for full handling and lofty 
yarns, the French yarn manufacturers 
will meet the situation unless the 
users of the Bradford system modify 
the characteristics of the yarns they 
produce. This they can do at no 
expense to themselves unless they find 
it necessary to modify the gill boxes 
and purchase cone frames for the fine 
end of the drawing. The future lies 
in their own hands and will be what 
they choose to make it. 


Use of French-Worsted System Is Growing in 
England—Schools Training Workers 





Birthplace of Bradford System Finds Continental 
Methods Necessary to Meet Demand for Soft Yarns 


T is very necessary, if the best 

results are to be obtained from 

any given lot of wool, to con- 

sider the alternative systems of 
manufacture and the principles which 
govern them, together with the type 
of yarn ultimately required. There 
are three distinct systems of drawing 
wool for worsted yarns, and these 
differ from each other in principle as 
well as in manipulative detail. Each 
is suited to different types of material, 
and the product to different uses. The 
three systems are very distinct, yet 
it is sometimes possible to accommo- 
date one to the trade of another. How- 
ever, workers trained to tend one sys- 
tem need to be retrained when trans- 
ferring from one branch to another. 
The materials adapted to each system 
are worth more processed by that 
method than when manufactured on 
the others; that is, if processing on 
an alternative set is possible. 


Open Drawing First in Field 


Open drawing, the first in the field, 
dating back to the time of Arkwright, 
to whose foresight and genius we owe 


By Samuel Kershaw 


a debt of gratitude, was an extension 
backwards of the flyer spinning pro- 
cess which preceded drawing by many 
years. In those days little was known 
of the fine botany wools so common 
and highly esteemed today. The wool 
it was desired to make into worsted 
yarn in those days was long, lustrous 
wool grown in England, and prior to 
that time almost entirely worked by 
hand. This wool had been formerly 
hand-combed, hand-spun, and _ hand- 
woven. When the manufacture of 
wool changed from hand to machine 
or power, Arkwright and others real- 
ized the great gap between combing 
and spinning and began to fill it up 
with first one drawing process and 
then another. When eight processes 
had been introduced the economic limit 
was reached, a point where it would 
have cost more to manufacture by 
either adding or leaving out an opera- 
tion. These machines, satisfactory in 
those days, and satisfactory yet for 
converting long and medium wools 
into worsted yarns, were tried for the 


Down wools; again with results that 
justified their further use for this 
work. No alterations in principle or 
detail were made while these experi- 
ments were carried out. 

Later, when fine botany wools be- 
gan to arrive from Australia, these 
machines were again put to the test, 
but this time difficulties were en- 
countered which led to their modifica- 
tion and the introduction of cone 
drawing. Pressure was also brought 
to bear upon wool growers who be- 
gan the classing of wool to cater for 
the wool and worsted industries. The 
shorter wools, too short for processing 
on the open and cone drawing sets, 
were called “clothing” wools; while 
good-stapled wools were classed and 
packed in bales marked “combing.” 
Quite recently short Cape wools have 
been worked up on English machin- 
ery, but often faulty goods are pro- 
duced. These wools are much better 
and more easily processed on porcu- 
pine machines, although the continued 
improvement in length of Cape wools 


justifies their retrial on open and cone 
machines. 

The growth of the knitting industry 
has been responsible for a sustained 
demand for soft-handling yarns. 
Mule spindles formerly working in 
England were all engaged on what 
were called in those days “cashmere” 
yarns. These had nothing to do with 
the cashmere fiber, but were wool 
yarns, mule spun, very level and round 
which were required then for hose; 
that is, wool stockings. All yarns 
required for knitting or for making 
fabrics with loop stitches must be 
specially made for this purpose. 
When “cashmere” stockings were no 
longer fashionable, these yarns were 
made into underwear, the knitted 
fabric quickly displacing the woven 
garments of cotton and flannel 
formerly worn. 


Yarn Qualities for Knitting 


What are the properties of the wool 
and yarn that are particularly con- 
nected with knitted products? The 
property of elasticity is important; it 
is necessary that wool assume its 
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dimensions after it has been 


retched. Flexibility is also required 
garments worn in close proximity 
to the skin, for it 1s essential that a 
ent of this nature should yield t 
the movements of the body 

\gain there is the property of ab 
orbing moisture; knitted underwear 
ou be hygroscopi In briet, a 
knitting varn should be round, even, 
handling; elastic, with suft 

cit trength for knitting Sucl 
ire seldom required to be 

‘ except yarns for single spl 
11) these varns usually contain as 
twist aS weaving varns ) 

evident that yarns required tor 

t ndling dress goods and knittn 
uurposes must be different in character 
rol those desired in the coating 
traci One operation 1 e mule 
pinning—is not sufficient to produce 


an etfective and characteristic varn 


he whole drawing must contribute 


to this ene 


Combing Costs Aid French System 


\ significant teature in connection 
with = the extension ot Continental 
varn manufacture in England 1s the 
recent revision of the combing taritt 
Now, for the first time, it is possible 
10 ave Cape wools combed at the 
ame rate as Australian; turther, no 
more 1 charged 1o1 dry combing 


than for tops combed in oil. Prior to 
Novembet per 


pound extra was charged on both these 


1925, one-halt 


penny 


counts, making Cape tops one penny 


per pound dearer for combing alone. 


It is evident that the increased busi- 
rie in Cape tops and dry-combed ma 
terial has led to ways and means be 
ng devised tor making them = at 

rmal cost 

However, the combing situation 1s 
not wholly itistactory vet Chere are 
too many hort wool tops imported 
iro France: really, Bradford comb 
ers ought to have these tops to make 
Bradtord top-making center, and 
mporting tops is almost as bad as 
New Orleans importing cotton Some 
of the larger firms requiring these 
tops have installed their own recti- 


near combs, though very few of 
ese machines are used by commis 
oO combers There have always 
heen a 1ew ot these combs in 
Bradtord, their introduction being fot 
ecombing dyed slubbing This svs 
tem of combing, however, has never 
r e popular; the Noble comb 
vecause of its high production, main 
first place 
The rectilinear comb has _ several 
ees ovel othe combs in cater- 
knitting varn trade. It is 
drv”” comber performing 


material is 


So called dry 


work better when the 
combed 
» made in one of two ways: 
wool may be taken from the 


1 
94 ‘ +) 


} ] he ' ‘Jer t 
le DackKWashel n order to 


remove oil put on for carding pur 
rectilinear 
usual 


illing processes. This is strictly speak- 


t 
Oil put 


Dose Combing on. the 
after the 


usually follows 


ing dry-combing. (2) 


on in 
carding is not removed until wool has 
been combed. This is the Continental 


4] 
he 
Lilie 


wool being Ollv in 
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comb draws smoothly through the pins 
and a clean backwashed sliver is 
afterwards produced. The reason for 
oil being eliminated from tops re- 
quired for hosiery yarns is in order 
that the be porcupine 


wool may 


drawn 


Increasing French Personnel 


One machine offers the in- 


have equipped ten 


maker 
formation that they 


new plants with porcupine drawing 
during the last three years, part of 
these machines to be succeeded by 
mule spinning and part by ring. 
Some of the men in charge of these 


plants have been drawn from the ma- 


chanics who erected them, while 
others are being trained in the tech- 
nical colleges which possess sets ot 
porcupine drawing. There is nothing 


ditferent in the work of overseeing 
porcupine — sets. ‘he principle of 
drawing is simple; the machines are 


not complex; and all parts are easily 
seen and = controlled Some of the 
most important points to watch are 
is follows: 

Creeling. All pegs and bobbins 


should be free running to prevent the 
twistless slivers 


t} 


from breaking; at 
ie same time there must be 
the 


stopped suddenly, or 


no over- 
box is started or 
the sliver will 
become entangled around the skewer. 


running when 


lrials should be made, and all skewers 
adjusted by easing or braking. 

Trai and Thread- 
Slivers he 
as is compatible 
“off- 
thread holes 
after using 
leathers be- 


lttention to 
of Feed 
1 

should traverse as far 

vith 


cr se 
ng guides 
safety and prevention of 

lhe 


be adhered 


ciel’? 


running same 
to, 


certain holes the rubbing 


should 


as 


come channeled. 


They continue to 
make good slivers until the position of 
the sliver is changed by threading 
through adjacent holes; then they roll 
and rough 


“mustache” slivers. 


the sliver make edges, 


known as 


Mule Is a Disadvantage 


Porcupine drawing is worthy of an 


important place in the wool textile in- 


dustry. When kept clean and in good 
order there is very little wear and 
tear on the porcupines, and, the slivers 


requiring no twist, the operation is a 


very productive one Then why has 
it not been more widely adopted be 
hore Che natural sequence tor twist- 
less slivers is mule spinning. Now, 
ule spinning in the English worsted 
ndustrv was not known until a few 
ears ago When it became known, 
ts notoriety was on account of its 


complexity, therefore very few mules 


installed 


were 


mule has been the 

block in in- 
lhrostle spinning is the best 
known system in the West Riding of 


Yorkshire, 


Che always 


stumbling the worsted 


and spinners are trained, 


lhe mule 
its complex mechanism is usually 


well trained, in this system. 
with 
tended by It is not 
the piecing-up of that 
the nuch the 
minding of the mule and atten- 
to all This ought not to 
bogy. If the mules in our tech. 


men and vouths. 


broken ends 


causes difficulty so 
actual 


as 


tion parts. 


we a 


nical colleges are worth their place, 
trained men should be produced for 
this work. There is plenty of infor- 
mation regarding the different move- 
ments and mechanisms of the mule; 
copping, backing-off, and anti-snarling 
now better understood than ever 
Why there not more 
trained men ready tor the work? 
lhe prospects offered to mule spin- 
ners hitherto have not been too bright. 
There were not enough plants working 
in the district, therefore young men 
hesitated in taking an interest where 
so few opportunities were apparent. 
There is now a greater interest being 


are 


before. are 


taken and special classes in Continen- 
tal yarn manufacture are held at the 
Bradford Technical College. 

The prospects of these students are 
better than ever betore, yet at the 
same time efforts are being made to 
establish the ring frame the last 
Continental varn manu- 
facture when thick counts are required. 
Kine counts 


as 
operation in 
from twistless roving 
will continue to be made on the mule; 
there is no better machine known for 
spinning fine or hard-twisted yarns. 
rhe ring frames following porcu- 
pine drawing are known in Europe, 
the United States, and England. The 
rollers on these frames are replicas 
of those on the mule, but set at an 
angle allowing a vertical spindle to be 
used. Equal control of fibers is ob- 
tained in this machine as in the mule, 
but the distribution of 
uniform on the mule. 
the 
mule are: Phe 


is more 
The chief ad- 
ring trame over the 
Production, the con- 
of the ring giving an 
the mule in this re- 
spect; (2) much less floor space occu- 
) simplicity in construc- 
tion and principles of cop building. 
\t the present time the ring frame 
help the worsted industry, giv- 
ing employment to many who are pro- 


twist 
vantages of 


tinuous running 
advantage over 


pied ; and (3 


7 
Wil 


ficient in ring spinning, and at the 
same time will supply the knit- 
ting manufacturers with yarns of 
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full handle, processed in porcupine 
drawing. 
The first set of French drawing 


and ring spinning installed in England 
was not satisfactory, and there was 
much head shaking on that account. 
However, when the matter was _ in- 
vestigated it was found that no fault 
lay with either the drawing or the 
spinning, but with the 
boxes preceding the set. 
been wrongly made. 
take 
gladly 


intersecting 
These had 
When the mis 
discovered the makers 
rectified the error, and 
then good yarns have been made. 


Was 


since 


French Drawing for Spun Rayon 

The porcupine drawing is now be 
ing found successful for dealing with 
Two 
when experiments were 
made on these machines with this ma- 
terial, the product was condemned be 
cause it lacked the original luster of 
the “fibro.” The rubbing leathers 
were blamed for this delustering ot 
the fibers. Now, when metallic luste: 
and gloss no longer please as form 
erly, these machines are being recom- 
mended “just the thing” for pro- 
the required yarn. Experi- 
recently conducted with this 
material been successful, and 
150 counts have been spun on the ring 
frame French drawing. 
For this work new leathers are neces- 
old usually 
rough or 


“fibro,” the new staple viscose. 
years 


ago, 


as 
ducing 
ments 


have 
following 


sary; leathers are too 


too greasy. 
for both French 
drawing and English drawing in Eng- 


There is room 


land. From none at all there are now 
over 100 sets of the former working 
and others are being installed. Why 
should short material be struggled 
with in obviously wrong machinery 
when the right type is available? The 
more sets of porcupine drawing work- 
ing in worsted centers, the better yarn 
will be made on English machinery, 
because material will be redirected and 
processed on the system most suitable. 


Wool Fiber Control 





Accomplished in Yarn-Making by Twist. 


Fallers, 


Carriers. 


and  Porcupines 


By Bidens 


HE problem of both worsted and 


woolen is that of fiber 
lhe difficulty in both cases is 


spinning 

‘ 1 
CONnTrO!L 
to find a method of equally distributing 
fibers of unequal length 


sti 


At no point 


in the completed varn should there be 
inv. profusion of the short fibers, 
causing slubs or thick places. Nor 
should there be places in the yarn 


which contain a scanty supply of long 


fibers, which will produce weak places, 


technically known as twits or thin 
places Incorrect drafting results in 
ick-and-thin yarn 


Spindle Draft 
Che difficulty of all drafting svstems 
is the matter of fiber control. The in- 
sertion of twist is the medium of con- 
trol used 
modern 


on the spindle-draft 


system. 


or 


woolen The shorter 


fibers are held in their relative posi- 
tions while drafting is taking place by 
the twist given by the spindles. 

The woolen mule spindle is straight 
not tapered, so that, instead of the 
varn slipping over the spindle tip at 
every a direct intermittent 
on the yarn, which 
materially assists the drafting. Short 
be controlled in this 
better than by any other method; and 


revolution, 
pull is exerted 


hbers can way 
as short fibers require more fiber con- 
trol the 
of spindle draft is universall) 
adopted for them. 
Roller Drafting 

ie production of even worste 
on the roller-drafting systen 
the amount of twist in the sliver bein: 
drafted plays a very important part 1 


‘ 
than 
} 


method 


longer ones, woole1 


In tl 


varns 
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the fiber movement which takes place. 
A method of directing and restrain- 
ig the fibers which are moving at dif- 
erent speeds in roller drafting re- 
quires careful consideration. Assume 
at a spinning frame has a draft of 
even, and that the surface speed of 
e back rollers is 100 in. per minute 


nd of the front rollers 700 in. per 


minute. In this case some fibers dur- 
ng the drafting are moving at 100 


n. per minute, while other fibers are 
moving at 700 In. per minute. The 
fibers which have passed through the 
ick rollers move at the back-roller 
-peed as long as the back rollers exert 
controlling influence over them; but, 
s soon as the tip of any fiber is 
gripped by the tront rollers, a greater 
speed is immediately given to it, and 
the fiber is quickly drawn through the 
ntertwisted of the sliver 
through the controlling carriers. 


and 
As 
no fiber can move at two speeds at 
one time, exceptional care is taken to 
insure that the distance the 
enough to allow free move- 


fibers 


between 


rollers is 


ent to every fiber in the sliver. 
Carrier Control 


If every fiber were exactly seven 
long, drafting would 
simple matter: but in every 


be a 
sliver a 


large proportion of the fibers are so 


short that during drafting they are 
not under the back or front roller 
ontrol. Three methods of intermedi- 


control 


(2) 


ite drafting 
eB 


are employed: 
fallers, carriers, and (3) 
poreupines. 

The speed of the intermediate con- 
trolling agency is of great importance, 
especially in faller treatment. The 
back and front draft of a gill box are 
examples of two methods of pin treat- 
ment. The action which takes place 
it the back draft is detrimental to the 
production of a good even yarn, and 
the action of the front draft is bene- 
ficial. In the case of the back draft, 
he wool is held under tension while 
rows of pins are forcibly thrown into 
the sliver. These pins comb the fibers 
which are held by the back roller. 

The front draft is an example of 


leal fiber control. The fibers are 
rought forward by each succeeding 
ller and drawn through the pins. 


lhe fiber control of the front draft 
a gill box and the fiber control of a 
rench drawing frame by the use of a 
rcupine alike. The difficult 
; method of intermediate fiber control 
to be found in all types of worsted 


are 


' pinning frames where the inter 
s ediate fibers are governed by the 
r twist inserted in the roving and con 
it trolled by carriers. 
h lhe amount of twist inserted in the 
t roving operation plays a very im 
‘ rtant part in the production of an 
n varn, as this holds the fibers in 
. e till time comes for movement 
. iulty carrier control of yarns will 
i duce many faults. When there is 


uthcient control, the short fibers are 
irded in their movement and have a 
lency to hang together instead of 


ving at their proper time. A very 
even yarn is caused by the badly 
*s tributed short fibers. Curly yarns 


made by incorrect carrier settings 
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which allow the fibers to move 
their time and produce loops. This 
fault often when the roving 
has too much twist and the carriers 
are set too close. 
Twist 

When mechanical control of the 
sliver is dispensed with, twist must be 
inserted either before during 
drafting. Woolen yarns have a twist 
control during drafting ; cone and open 
worsted yarns have a twist control 
which is obtained from the twist in 
serted by the rover. 


before 


occurs 


or 


Rovings produced on the porcu- 
pine drawing frame are made without 
twist, but have a mechanical fiber con 
trol in the form of the porcupine 
roller as far as the roving operation 
A special method of dealing with the 
fiber movement of French-drawn ma 
terial is used in spinning; this con 
sists of fluted carrier rollers to enable 
a firmer hold to made the 
quickly moving fibers as they receive 
tenacious pull from the front rollers 
The 


be on 


twistless sliver will 


more 
readily respond to the retentive draft 
ing of rollers and detract several 


fibers which are not under any direct 
control. There is a tendency for the 
longer fibers to carry along with them 
some of the shorter ones out of their 
turn and produce thick places by an 
excessive abundance of fibers in one 
place and thin places by an absence 
of fibers at other places. This diffi 
culty is the of 
weighted top carriers which are re 
volved by 
fluted These give ef 
fective fiber control when a twistless 
sliver is being drafted without a 


overcome by use 


frictional contact with the 


bottom ones. 


me 
chanical intermediate support 
Carrier Adjustment 

In the matter of carrier adjust 


ment, a strict method or rule of set 
ting cannot be laid down, but several 
theories of the underlying principles 


have been propounded. The preven 
tion of cockled or curly varn_ is 
achieved bv allowing freedom of 


fiber movement between the back and 
front rollers. Anv tendency for a 
fiber to be under the control of both 
drafting rollers at one time causes a 
temporary retarding of the drafting 
and results in the disturbed fibers 
being curled and twisted into what is 
known by spinners as a curly yarn 
While absolute freedom of move 
ment is granted to the longest fiber 
being drafted, great care is needed to 
make certain that there is no lack of 
control. One eighth of an inch of 
freedom is ample, even when drafting 
the coarsest materials. 
The surface speed of the 
carrier 


bottom 
should not exceed twice the 
surface speed of the back roller. The 
second and third carriers should move 
at 1.5 and 1.75 times the surface speed 
of the back roller. Carriers 
ways from the 
gearing, so that any change of draft 
does not disturb their surface move 
ment. 

Working Position of Carriers 

The bottom carrier at all times 
should be set as near as possible to 
the front roller. In spinning frames 
where the front rollers dia- 


ire al 


driven back-roller 


have a 


even ot 


obtained, 


meter of 4 and 5 in., 
fine counts 
the 


yarns 


cannot be be 
carrier 


to 


cause bottom can 
be set close enough the drafting 
point. The that the long 
fibers carry the short ones out of their 
drafting 
duce an uneven yarn 

When dealing with long wools, the 


never 


result is 


relative positions and pro 


carriers should not be immediately 
moved towards the back rollers, but 
the correct control should be dis 
covered by the empiric method of 


relying on the individual experiment 
\ mohair roving of 12-in. fiber would 


have a ratch of 12'%, the bottom 
carrier would be set within 1/16 in 
of the drafting rollers, the second 
carrier at I's in. from the bottom 


one, and the top carrier 2-in. from the 


second. The spun yarn would be ex 


amined for 


evenness and then fot 
curliness, in ordet to ascertain 
whether fiber control of the carriers 
had been excessive 
Che adjustment of the carriers for 
excessive control is one of moving 
them toward the rollers in a suitable 
progression until a level and straight 


varn is obtained 
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M. J. Whittall Associates 


New Building Known 
Oriental Mill No. 2 
During the latter part of 1927 the 
M. J. Whittall 
struction of a large addition at 
South Worcester ( Mass.) plant 
new structure 1s known as 
Mill No. 2. It is a 


ing, 220 ft. long 


Erect 


as 


\ssociates started con 
their 
The 
Oriental 
two-story build 
and 61 ft ot 
brick and timber construction, with a 
cast stone 


wide, 


cornice running 


Che 


$ inches of concrete with 


entirely 


around the building ground floor 


consists of 
a surface of 3 inch Republic wood 
block paving The second floor is of 


plank construction with maple top 
Lupton steel sash is used throughout. 
This building 


shop, winding 


will house machine 


and finishing depart 


ments In 


LLink-Belt 


place of elevator, a 


rug lift 


an 


will be 


installed 
lhe building was practically completed 
it the end of the year 


that 


It is expected 
installed and 
ready for occupancy the 
part of “hi 
mill was designed by |. D 
Co 


equipment will be 
the building 
latter Chis 
Leland & 
The Morton C. Tuttle 


Boston, the builders 


February, 1928 
. architects 


Company, of are 


Gay Bros. Complete Modernization 





Vew 


Erecting 


Dyeing, Inspecting, and Shipping 


of 1927 found work under 


TT HE. close 


way on two additions to the plant 


of Gay Bros. Co., Cavendish, Vt., 
manutacturers of  woolens These 
additions consist of two buildings 
which, while not large. are of con 


siderable 
the 


importance as rounding out 


manufacturing facilities of the 


plant, and with the improvements com 
pleted three ve which 


ars ago, were 


described in TEXTILE WorLpD, make an 
up-to-date plant in every department. 

The first of the new structures is a 
particularly to 


house the latest model Franklin dye- 


dvehouse, designed 


ing machines, for the installation and 
operation of which special pit con 
struction is required his dvehouse 


is a one-story building with brick 


walls. concrete floor, and roof con 


struction of steel and wood 
lhe called the 


shipping building, but will house cloth 


second building is 


1 
! 


Inspection as wel ind 


as packing 


» 8 es 
Buildings — for 

shipping. This structure is also one 
story, brick walls, with wood floor and 
root In the section of the building 
used for Inspection, windows are oft 


plate glass The plant is located ap 
proximately one-quarter mile from the 


and. all trucked 


to and trom the plant \ccordingly, 


railroad material is 


in the design of the shipping building, 


special arrangements have been in- 


cluded fo 


the loading of trucks in 
the winter months 
The new additions will be com- 


pletely equipped with sprinkling, heat 
ing, and lighting of the most modern 
tvpes 
fed 


lenestra steel sash 
With the completion of 
two buildings, the plant of Gay Bros. 


will include the most up-to-date facili- 


IS speci 
these 


ties for the picking, carding, spinning, 


weaving, and finishing of woolens 
The new construction was designed 
and built bv the \berthaw —O.. oO 
Boston 





New Dyehouse and Shipping Building at Plant of Gay Bros. Co. 
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Gum Roller for Printing 


Ball Bearings Permit Rotation by 
Cloth Contact 


A gum roller equipped with ball 
bearings for printing machines has 
been placed on the market by the 
Morrison Machine Co 204 Van 
Houten St., Paterson, N. J The 
elimination of friction at the bearings 
permits the roller to be rotated by 
frictional contact with the fabric in 
dependently of any other driving 
mean 

With this roller, it is unnecessary 
to use gum or crush rolls of the same 
circumference as the printing rolls, 
and therefore one gum roll can be 
used for patterns printed, regard 
‘ of variation in size Besides the 

aving in cost ot roll f there 1 also 
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Fig. 1. Ball Bearing for Gum Roller 
placed in the printing machine. Fig. 3 
hows the roller in operation on a 
multi-color printing machine. Che 
gum roller can be distinguished in 
thi latter view by the absence of a 
driving pinion 

lhe roller is the invention of J. W. 

a Wolstenholme of Newton, N. J., and 





Fig. 2. 
saving in labor and time, since fre 
quent changes are unnecessary Che 


device is claimed to be practically 


fool-proof; to eliminate pull-up, slip 


page, and drag; to reduce the need of 
linting; to keep the succeeding colors 
clean: and to aid in conserving dve 
stuffs and pastes 

lig. 1 shows the bearing housing, 
with the ball bearing inside Fig. 2 
shows the bearings in place on_ th 


printing mandrel, which is ready to be 


Bearings in Place 


has been patented (U. S._ patent 


1.0 19,332) 


Makes Wool Color Swatches 


Does Work More Uniformly and 
Quickly Than Hand Method 


\ practical machine for making 
color pads or swatches of carded and 
telted wool 


market 


been 


\bbott 


has 
the 


placed on the 


by Machine Co., 





Fig. 3. 


Roller in Operation 


Wilton, N. H. \ 


these swatches are made in the woolen 
and worsted industries by hand. The 
new machine accomplishes the work 
more quickly and uniformly. 
Some of the uses for these pads are 


large number of 


much 


the following: for recording and 
comparing dyed or mixed lots, ex- 
perimenting with dyes or mixtures, 


checking up at intervals on the dyeing 


process, establishing standards for 
dyeing and other processing, supply- 
ing salesmen with samples, etc. The 


pads can easily be mounted on cards 
for filing or displaying. 
In the accompanying photograph B 
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plunger is used to roughly shape tl 
pad. A blower is used to dry the pad 
after washing—taking only three 
four minutes for the work, and offer 
ing no likelihood of yellowing. 


Controls Limit of Travel 


New Switch for Motor-Operated 
Valves, Doors, Ete. 

The General Electric Co. announcs 

a new design of limit switch, furnis} 

ing a simple, reliable means for con- 


trolling the limits of travel on such 
applications as motor-operated win 


dow- or  door-opening 


apparatus, 





Machine for Making Color Pads of Carded and Felted Wool 


into which a 
roughly shaped dry pad of the ma- 
terial to be felted is placed. This ring 
is adjusted so as to bear lightly but 
firmly on the rubber-covered plate 4. 
lhe plate is held on the end of a verti- 
cal crank pin so it rubs with an oscil- 
lating motion on the bottom of the 
being 


is a stationary ring 


free also to revolve. A 
amount of solution is 
poured into the ring, and the dry pad 
The 
the rubber-covered 
the 
well-felted pad of 
uniform diameter and thickness. 


ring, 
small soap 
put in with the weight C on top. 
rubbing action of 
together with 


plate pressure 


rapidly forms a 
Compared to the usual hand method, 


these machine-made pads are of uni- 


form thinness, size, and _ weight, 
whereas those made by hand are al- 
ost impossible to make round and 
ire invariably thicker in the center, 
requiring much more material. The 
machine can do the work of three 
to tour men, so that the time of sev- 
eral men can often be saved, or one 
man can make all the samples in his 
spare time, whereas a man’s whole 


time was formerly required. 

Besides the swatch making machine 
itself, there are several auxiliary de- 
vices to aid in the work. Hand cards 
are used to prepare the stock. A per- 
forated metal cylinder with wooden 


valves, etc., where magnetic control is 
used. This switch has been given the 
General Electric designation CR-944I- 
LS-424-A. 

The switch is provided with two 
normally-closed contacts, one for each 
extreme of travel. These contacts are 
operated by two cams, mounted on 
opposite faces of a molded gear. The 
two cams are adjustable with respect 
to and, 


each other; as a_ further 


contact has 4a 


which makes poss!- 


refinement, each 


micrometer screw 


(Continued on page 39) 





Limit Switch with Cover Removed 
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ble very close adjustment of the open- 
ing point for each contact aiter the 


general position ef the cams has been 


set. The molded gear, with the two 
cams, is driven by means of a worm 
gear The entire mechanism is en- 


closed in a cast-iron box with sheet- 
front and back. 
silver, thus 1n- 


steel covers on the 
Contacts are both of 
suring good contact regardless of 
oxidation, since silver oxide is a good 
conductor. 

No tools are required for adjust- 
ment, and accurate fixing of the points 
at which the two cams will open their 
contacts 1s One 


respective simple. 


cam is fastened to one face of the 
molded gear by means of two screws. 
he second cam is provided with two 
pins which fit into two holes in the 
face of the molded gear. The face 
ot the molded 
against which _ this 


gear 


cam rests has a series 
small holes 


drilled around the en- 


of these 


tire circumference, so 
that the adjustable 
cam can be moved to 
a large number of 
positions. 

To adjust the mov- 
able cam with respect 
to the fixed cam, it is 
simply necessary to 
pull it out by means 
of its notched handle 
and turn it to the de- 
sired position. —Re- 
leasing the handle 
permits the spring to 
pull the cam 
of the molded 
two pins 


against the face 
gear so that the 
engage in two of the 
small holes, thus holding the cam im 
position. After the two cams have 
been set in approximately the correct 
position with respect to each other, 
the final adjustment of the point of 
cutoff for each 
means of the micrometer-screw ad- 
justment. 

When installing the switch the fixed 
cam is first turned so that it just opens 
the contact which it operates. The 
shaft is then coupled to the “drive” 
which has previously been run to one 
extreme of travel. After the drive 
has been run to the other extreme of 
travel, the adjustable cam is moved as 
closely as possible to the point where 
its contact will be opened. Fine ad- 
justment of the exact point of 
opening of the tips in each direction 
is then made by means of two 
micrometer thumbscrews. 

If, after installation, a 
change in the position of the fixed 


finger is made by 


radical 


cam is required, it is only necessary 
to remove a screw, after which the 
molded gear with the two cams can 
be pulled out as a unit until the molded 
gear no longer meshes with the worm 
gear. The fixed cam is then turned 
to the desired position, the gear and 
screw are replaced, and the positions 
of the extremes of travel are adjusted 
in the manner described. 

Protection from live parts when 
making adjustments on the switch is 
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New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


insured by the use of molded insula 
tion parts. This 


with the simple method of adjustment, 


feature, t vethet 


makes the switch suitable for use even 
by inexperienced operators 


Continuous Card Cleaner 
Keeps Cotton at Tips of Clothing 
Wire Until Carded 
\ United States patent (No 
714) has just 
European textile men for an apparatu: 


| 
] 
i 


1,658, 
been granted to two 
designed to clean cotton cards con 


tinuously. The equipment is being 
manufactured in this country by The 
Belger Co., 227 California St., New 
ton, Mass., sole 

known here as the “ 


Card 


licensees ; and Is 
Belger Continuous 
This 


Cleaner.” company had 





Continuous Card Cleaner in Action 


been in operation for some time previ 
ous to the issuing of the patent; and 
hence a large number of the devices 
have already been installed in cotton 
mills. 

The patent describes a cleaning ap 
paratus for revolving flat cards and 
a method of producing a clean product 
by maintaining cotton charged with 
impurities at the outer surface of the 
cylinder clothing until properly carded 
by the flats. The device may be at 
tached to all makes of revolving flat 
running in mills, and is 
from the 
self-contained 


cards now 
driven directly 
shaft, thus 
unit with each card. 

It consists principally of a small 
cvlinder revolving in the same direc 
tion as the main cylinder. It is at 
tached to the back part of the card be 
tween the licker-in and the flats, as 
may be seen in the illustration, and 


cvlinder 
forming a 


contains only two rows of needle wires 
enter 
1/16 in. 


which continuously less than 
into the cylinder clothing 
The wires are flexibly mounted, and 
the very slight agitation they cause 
prevents the cotton fibers brought on 
to the cylinder from sinking into the 
clothing and filling it up with cotton 
to be carded. 
equipped with this apparatus contain 
only one-quarter to one-third of the 
amount of cotton taken out at the 
regular daily stripping periods, and 
remain in this state for days, weeks, 
and even months. The wires in each 
blade do not extend continuously 


Consequently, cards 


icross t cal ut are arranged 11 
groups < two ee ind a oO 
1) s } t ( t t t 
tive t 
cy CT! 
| ) aft t 1 
e Se ) k ‘ 
ers Of the card i the ge ne are 
not changed, so that the same numb 


ot needle wires of evlinder and fla 


have only one-third of the cotton to be 


carded to work with. This results in 
more etticient carding and in a mort 
economical separation of long and 
hort fibers in the flat. strips Phe 


weight of those is practically the same 
as heretofore, but long fibers formerly 
found in flat strips are claimed to be 
replaced by short stock and dirt 
Without the new device cylinder strip 
are said to contain up to 60% good 
long staple; these the device is de 
signed to put in the sliver as finished 
produ hs whereas the ba ance is nm thre 
rips, making up the difference 
above referred to 

It is claimed that this peculiar fact 
has been proved by tests made in over 
yo mills in this country, where an 
average saving ot 20% in card waste 
has been made without lowering the 
breaking strength and evenness of the 
Indeed, in some cases, breaking 
strength has been slightly 


varn 
improved, 
it is stated, and breaks on the spinning 
reduced 
1.000 spindle hours 
rhe elimination of 


frames from 35 to 19 pet 
cvlinde: 
ping naturally saves labor 
time 


strip 
and at the 
same increases production, as 
cards can be kept running continuously 
from one grinding to another Phe 
regain in waste is said to equal about 
40 points on the price of raw cotton 
As is well known, sliver from newly 
stripped cards with a very. small 
amount of cotton on the cylinder runs 
lighter than that from cards that have 
been running for a time, whereas a 
card with this apparatus runs lightet 
continuous] 


Safety Carboy Holder 


Allows Easy and Safe Handling of 
Dangerous Liquids 


\ new improved safety carboy 
holder has been placed on the market 
by the Safety Carboy Holder Co., 78 
Franklin St., New York. The safety 
carboy holder was designed as a low 
priced safety device for the handlers 
of carbovs containing all kinds of 
dangerous acids or chemicals 


holdet 


Ibs., 1s adjustable to any size of cat 


The new weighs about 7 
boy within six seconds, and carries a 
weight up to 500 Ibs One of the 
most marked improvements is a cradle 
holder adaptable 


drums, and 


renders the 
for barrels, 


which 
large con 
tainers. The holder is made of steel 
and occupies little floor space It is 
claimed to eliminate waste and to be 
practically indestructible 

The work of tipping the carboy in 
the holder requires very little strength. 
By a single turn of the wrist the car- 
boy is locked in a draining position. 
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Welding Outfits 


Designed for General Purposes in 
Repair Shop 


lwo new Prest-O-Weld welding 
outfits have been placed on the market 
by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 East 
jy2nd St.. New York hese outfits 


ire made possible by the addition to 
the Prest-O-Weld line of two small, 
two-gauge regulators, ypes R-106 





General-Purpose Welding Outfit 


and R-107, and two special blowpipe 
tips 

lhe Type W-102-A general purpose 
outfit, illustrated herewith, is for any 
repair shop that wishes to employ the 
oxy-acetylene process in all its many 
ipplications—welding, decarbonizing, 
soldering, brazing, lead burn- 

Five welding tips and a 
decarbonizing blowpipe, 


heating, 
ing, ete 
well as the 
heating and soldering tips, are in 
cluded in this outfit The Type W 
102-B welding outfit is recommended 
for welding light and medium cast- 
ings. It is also suitable for the sheet- 
metal shop and for light production 
outfit includes five 
welding tips. By the addition of a 


cutting attachment either of these out- 


welding This 


fits may be used for cutting wrought 
iron or steel 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Cotton and similar — fiber 
Manufacture of roving from 
Ou L. 

slovakia 


DEFIBERIZING plant parts and cleaning the 


material, 
1,658,859- 
( zecho- 


Schorsch, Goerkat 


reclaimed fibers, Process and apparatus 

for. 1,658,842. E. Gminder, Reutlhn- 

gen, Germany. 

cloth and like 
raised 1,658,844. ( \ 
Freeport, ee 

LAPPING machine. 1,659,331. C. A. C. 
Pack, Sr., New Brunswick, N. J. As- 
signed to Johnson & New 
3runswick, N. J. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Johnson, 
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UALITY, in a machine, is measured 

entirely by its ability to perform. 

Each part must faithfully perform its duty 
for the general efficiency of the whole. 


**Allsteel’’ Circle Plows and Noil Knives 
manufactured by the R. H. Hood Com- 
pany are fashioned from the highest grade 
of saw steel into units of exact thicknesses 
and dimensions. 


Hood products, including Comb Circles, 
as well as ‘‘Allsteel”’ Circle Plows and Noil 
Knives, by leading the quality field for 
nearly half a century, have consistently 
proved their dependability of performance. 


Can you afford not to equip your plant 
with the best? 


Tf its Hood 
Its Good F 





INCORPORATED 1906 
—CATALOG— 19th and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Calculating Reed for Warping 
Silk 
Technical Editor: 

Please let me know the simplest and 
most accurate method for calculating a 
reed count for the guide reed in warping. 
Example: Total number of ends in warp 
12,712; width of warp 42%in; running 
with 636 ends per section. (6375) 

There is no general practice in cal- 
culating a reed count, each warper 
using his own individual method. It 
may be found that the best method, 
judging from long experience, is to 
use guide reeds of from 25 to 35 dents 
per inch. In our own mill we never 
go under or over this count, in mak- 
ing raw silk warps. If the warp given 
as an example were to be made by us, 
we would estimate that we want it 
to be 43 to 43% on the beam, which 
is about 1 in. over the reed width. 
This would figure out to about 290 to 
295 ends per inch. We would use any 
reed between a 25 and a 35, as the 
case may be. We might use a 29 reed 
with ro ends per dent, and after the 
first section is started it would be 
carefully measured to see if it was the 
correct width. A 32 reed, 9 per dent, 
would do just as well. 

We find that every lot of silk and 
every warping frame has its own pe- 
culiarities, and some lots of silk and 
some mills and creels will spread a 
section more than others. A warper 
has to watch this when the first sec- 
tion is started in order to calculate the 
finished beam width carefully. He 
might stop at the end of the first sec- 
tion if he found the section going on 
too narrow, and reed it over 9 and 10 
in a 29; or perhaps 9, 10, and 10. Or 
if he found it going too wide he might 
reed it ro and 11, in order to bring it 
down slightly. An experienced warper 
knows this and can strike it right 
nearly every time, according to the 
conditions under which he works. We 
find it wise never to use over a 35 
reed, even in very heavy jobs. We 
have reeded them 25 per dent, but 
where we put over 8 per dent, we al- 
ways run the raw silk through the full 
cross in order to avoid stickers. 

We do not think it wise to give 
warpers instructions as to how they 
should reed in, as this is largely up 
to their individual judgment and ex- 
perience. We have seen five warpers 
making the same warp on different 
frames, and each one using a different 
reed with a different number of ends 
ver dent. We have also seen the same 
warp being made by two warpers each 
using the same reed. While one would 
get the width correctly by using 10 
in a 30 reed, the other would be using 
the same reed 9 and 10 per dent, the 
difference coming from the individual 
characteristics of the frame, mill, 
angle of creel, and many other points 


which have a relative bearing on the 
width of the section. 

Some warping frames have the reed 
much closer to the mill than others. 
The further the reed is from the mill 


the greater will be the spread. The 
whole operation is quite simple, and 
experienced warpers should not be 
instructed along these lines unless 
their work is not up to standard. 


* * * 


Basic Colors on Viscose 
Technical Editor: 

We have been having more or less 
trouble in getting even dyeing of basic 
colors on viscose. Can you make any 
suggestions that would help us out of this 
difficulty ? (6386) 


The unevenness in this case may be 
due to the cones being wound too 
tightly, thereby preventing an even 
penetration of the basic dye solution 
through the mass; or it may be due to 
the fact that the winding has been 
done unevenly, some parts of the 
wound mass of yarn being softer than 
others. 

Basic colors are applied to viscose 
upon a mordant consisting of 2 to 4% 
tannic acid with 4% muriatic acid, 
heated to 120° F. Afterwards the 
viscose is treated with a cold solution 
of 1 to 14% antimony salt, and then 
rinsed, when it is ready to be dyed. 
The dyebath should contain, besides 
the necessary amount of dyestuff for 
the desired shade, from 5 to 10% 
acetic acid. Dyeing proceeds slowly 
at 120 to 140° F., and for 15 to 20 
min. in the cooling bath. 

It is possible that the dye solution 
used by this correspondent may be 
too strong. With a weaker dye solu- 
tion, and allowing a longer time for 
the dyeing, the possibility of uneven 
shades may be overcome. Perhaps 
the temperature of the dye solution 
is too high. Working at a moderate 
temperature, and with a smaller quan- 
tity of dye per gallon, the risk of un- 
evenness is reduced to a minimum. 

Again, the trouble may not be with 
the dye solution or temperature, but 
may be a condition of the viscose it- 
self. Artificial silks of several makes 
sometimes show a decided tendency to 
take up the dyes unevenly, both in 
skeins and wound packages, and when 
being dyed in open kettles or pressure 
dyeing machines. The trouble in this 
case may be due to the rayon itself. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Layouts for Wool Blankets 
Technical Editor: 

I would like information on how to 
figure the size yarn and number of picks 
and ends in the construction of blankets 
of certain weights. For instance, I want 
to make a four-pound single blanket, size 
66 x 84, and my stock will not spin more 
than a two-run yarn. How do I go about 
it to find out how many picks and ends 
I have to put in to get a four-pound 
blanket ? (6362) 

The table herewith gives a number 
ot standard blanket layouts. Che 
stocks used should be all wool or car- 


Particulars of 


Finished 
Blanket Weight 


Size (lbs. ) 


Total 
Reed Ends 


66 x 84 43-44 


66 x 84 5-54 
66 x 84 3344 


66 x 84 4-43 


bonized shoddies of high-grade fiber. 
The weave is a four-harness_ twill, 
two up and two down, in all the lay- 
outs given. From the figures given in 
the table it is believed that the in- 
quirer can decide upon any particular 
blanket desired. The first five layouts 
are for all-wool blankets. The last 


layout is for a cotton-warp blanket. 
ee 


Irregular Places in Stocking 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 
We are sending two stockings on 
which we would greatly appreciate your 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—We certainly appre- 
ciate your reply to our inquiry re- 
garding ———-—-———_ | am sure 
it will be a great help to me in my 
classes. 


Thanking you, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) A. E. McKENNA, 
Act. Assoc. Professor, Weaving and 
Designing, Clemson Agricultural 


College. 
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submitting information. The undyed 
stocking as submitted is a 260-needle 
pure-thread silk ladies’ hose made on 
3%-in. cylinder machine. The yarn 


used in the leg is 9 end, 13/15 Japan 
silk, and the needles in this cylinder are 
No. 90-54. You will note within the 
blue lines a small patch of irregular 
stitches which are giving us some 
trouble. The sample enclosed is a fair 
example of this trouble, but at times we 
find this irregular split running from one 
to two inches on an angle with both 
coarses and wales. The stocking when 
degummed and boarded very much ex- 
aggerates the appearance, as shown in 


Rlanket Lay 


Loom 

Weight Length 
per Yd. Shrinkage 
(ozs.) (%) 


in 
Loom 


(ins.) Picks 


the gray, and we have not to date found 
a definite cause and remedy for this 
trouble. This occurs at various places in 
the hose, sometimes in the foot, ankle, or 
leg. If you can give us any information 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

We also enclose a dyed number of ex- 
actly the same construction as the above- 
referred-to stocking, and made on the 
same machine. You will note here be- 
tween the blue lines that there occurs 
at irregular spacings a crepy stitch we 
must eliminate. This fabric as you will 
note is not knit sleazy, although we can 
partly correct this trouble by packing 
silk into this hose, but we cannot af- 
ford to use additional material. This 
trouble also occurs at irregular intervals 
over the stocking. This trouble is not 
entirely confined to our seamless depart- 
ment and we find some in our 39-gauge 
full-fashioned hose in which an 8-end 
yarn is used. All this material is bought 
through one of the leading yarn concerns 
of the country, and same has been tested 
regularly for us by the U. S. Testing Co. 
with a report showing satisfactory. 

(6361) 

[he trouble indicated within the 
blue pencil lines of the stocking in the 
gum showed no knitting defect so far 
as could be observed. It looked as 
though this stocking had been hung 
on something, or had been pressed 
something which made the 
peculiar appearance at that spot. The 
stocking was wet out at this point with 
water only. ‘The was rubbed 
slightly to smooth it out, and after 
drying the defective appearance had 
entirely disappeared. Of course the 
water caused the wales at that place 
to close in, but there was no peculiar 
distortion of the fabric as before. In 
fact there is nothing to show that 


against 


spot 
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Unssurpassep for their sheer beauty and loveli- 
ness, fabrics made from Celanese brand Yarns are 
recognized as the crowning achievement of this mod- 
ern age. Styled to meet fashion’s demands they are 
being featured by leading costume makers, and by the 
wash goods departments of America’s foremost stores. 

Nothing is comparable to Celanese brand fabrics. 
They are unsurpassed for touch and appearance, for 
their unique hygienic qualities, for their durability. 
Easily laundered, without rubbing or scrubbing, they 
dry in no time. They do not shrink nor stretch. 
Their colors are fast. Garments made from them 
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feel cozy in all weathers. 


CELANESE 


rec.us. BRAND pat ore. 
YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark,-in the United States, af the Celanese 
Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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ere had been this conspicuous spot. 
this defect the finished 
ickings, it would seem as if it must 
due to some other cause or else 
is defective sample does not fairly 
represent the usual trouble. 
The finished stocking with its crepy 
tch illustrates a trouble which is 
ery common, and which you will note 
most prominent in the upper part 
the stocking. This sort of thing 
is caused a great deal of trouble and 
know of no sure way of overcom- 
g it in the construction which you 
re using. We feel it is due primarily 
knitting what is relatively a very 
Un- 
der these conditions, the fabric made 
is rather sleazy knit and the loops do 
not help to support each other as in 
noiyial fabrics. The defective appear- 
ame is due to some loops being in- 
cliw:d either to the right or left of 
the normal position, which causes 
thera to reflect the light differently. 
Sorietimes this trouble has been partly 
eradicated by reboarding the samples, 
using more care. 
There is 


shows in 


fine varn for the needle spacing. 


sentiment to the 
effect that the yarns may be back of 
the trouble, and that it helps to elimi- 
nate a certain amount of the trouble 
if yarns are uniformly lubricated and 
used as soon after winding as possible. 
Phis eliminates drying of the yarn on 
the outside of the package and gives a 
uniform condition of the yarn. 


some 


a 
Herringbone Effect 
Fabric 

Technical Editor: 

I am trying to make a herringbone ef- 
fect in knit fabric on a Campbell & Clute 
spring-needle machine. Could you give 
give me any information as to how many 
cuts there are in a presser or any in- 
formation as to where I could obtain the 
formula for making this pattern on a 
spring-needle machine ? (6382) 

The following information is essen- 
tial for a reply: number of needles 
in the cylinder; number of feeds 
(should be even number ) ; is cylinder 
tor leaded or trick needles. The 
leaded needles are an advantage for 
designing as they can be added to or 
substracted from to the amount of one 
or two needles, which is a great ad- 
vantage in some designs. The count 
of the needles in the cylinder must be 
exact for a mistake of one needle will 
spoil the whole design. 

* o* 7 
Dipped Dyed Hosiery 
rechnical Editor: 

I would like information on dipped 
lved hosiery, in regard to a silk yellow 
ve which will stand a washing test of 
115°F. in 3% soap, Lux, or Ivory soap. 
his hosiery is dyed in a soap liquor with 
laubersalt (6380) 


The art of dyeing silk has not vet 
reached that state of practical develop- 
ment where hosiery may be dyed by 
imply dipping in a dye solution so as 

“dye” the silk a shade that will sub- 

quently resist treatment in a wash- 
ng bath heated to 115° F., and con- 
taining 3% of dissolved soap. 

It is almost contradictory to state 
that the dyeing is done in a dyebath 


Knit 


in 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


charged with and glaubersalt, 
since these two substances will not re- 
main together in solution, but will de- 
compose each other when brought to- 


gether in the same bath. 


soap 


The glauber- 
salt decomposes soap, setting free the 
fatty acid which will either float on 
the surface of the dyebath or else 
attach itself to the fibers, causing a 


soggy condition that is very difficult 
to remedy. 

Silk (either pure silk or tin- 
weighted silk) may be pretty well 


dyed by dipping in a dyebath charged 
with a suitable acid dye and acetic 
acid, observing the usual precautions 
as to immersion, time, temperature of 
the bath, etc., but in order that the re- 
sult may possess the good qualities of 
dyed silk hosiery, so as to resist loss 
of color when subsequently subjected 
to a washing test with soap solution 
at 115° F., the choice of dyes must be 
made with care, and the conditions of 
their application to’ the silk observed 
as above suggested. 

The use of the term “dipped” as ap- 
plied to silk hosiery does not carry 
with it the thought of a real dyeing 
of the silk fibers, and the writer, who 
has dyed many batches of real silk 
hosiery, both pure and weighted, is 
not in a position to make any practi- 
cal recommendation applicable to the 
dipping process for hosiery, a gar- 
ment likely to be subjected to good 
washing both in the public as well as 
the domestic laundry. Dipping is not 
dyeing, and textiles colored by such 
a process cannot be said to have been 
dyed. * * * 


Fast Hosiery Yellows 


Technical Editor: 

Regarding your reply to our inquiry 
on silk yellow dye on hosiery, would say 
that we did not receive quite the expected 
help because of your expert's rather gen- 
eral remarks. Kindly ask your expert 
how he would obtain the fastest yellow 
results on silk and cotton, and all-silk 
hosiery, and the name of dyestuff he 
would use. (6383) 

Replying to the further inquiry re- 
garding “dipping” of both silk, and 
cotton and. silk hosiery, would 
make the following suggestions, which 


we 


are possible since the subsequent in 
quiry is much more complete than the 
original: 

For all-silk stockings use Azo Yel- 
low AsW up to 3% of dyestuff. Pre- 
pare the dyebath with 1% Turkey-red 
oil and 10% glaubersalt crystals, and 
for full shades 3 to 6% acid 
(28% strength). Start dyeing at 100 
to 110° F., and bring to the boil 
gradually. Dye at this temperature 
for 20 min., and if necessary exhaust 
by adding 5% of acetic acid and run 
ning for 15 to 20 min. longer. 
and finish. 

For silk and cotton stockings, use 
Erie Yellow F and Azo Yellow AsW 
together in the same bath in such pro- 
portions as will yield the same shade 
on the silk and cotton. Then add 10 
to 40% glaubersalt crystals. Work 
for one hour just under the boil; then 
lift, rinse, dry, and finish. 

Dyeing both silk and cotton stock- 


acetic 


Rinse 


ings may be accomplished by using 
Erie Yellow Y. Prepare the dyebath 
with the necessary amount of dvestuff, 
and 10 to 40% 
Enter the previously boiled-otf stock 
ings at 120° F., raise the temperature 
slowly to 190° F 
and _ finish. 


glaubersalt crystals 


. dye to shade, rinse, 


Dyeing cotton, but leaving the silk 
practically clear, may be accom 
plished by using Erie Yellow F or 
Erie Yellow 2RF. Dve with 20 to 
40% glaubersalt crystals, 10% soda 
ash, and 10% soap. Enter the stock 
ings, previously boiled off, and_ boil 
for half an hour. Rinse and finish. 

* * x 


Q. and A. Department Like 


Radio Broadcast 
Technical Editor: 

Radio conditions were very good last 
Saturday night. Station TeExtTite Wortp 
came through clear. The questions and 
answers broadcast were of great interest, 
the entire program being made up of re- 
quest numbers. The questions were 
answered thoroughly by the competent 
staff of the Questions and Answers De- 
partment. 

This department is maintained for the 


TexTILE Wortp audience, as_ will be 
noted by reading the editor’s note at 
the bottom of the first Questions and 


Answers page. Why not use it more? 
Look over this week's questions and 
answers. There may be something of 
vital interest to you. 

Before signing off I wish to make a 
suggestion: If you have been interested 
in the Questions and Answers program in 
this week’s issue, will you let the editors 
know by sending in a comment on any of 
the questions and answers. Do it now 
while the matter is fresh. If you have 
had a little difficulty with some problem, 
why not send them a question regarding 
it so that they can have the answer on 
some future program. 

This is station READER, signing off 

Will U. Answer, announcing. 

We are taking the liberty of sup- 
plementing the above message from 
our kind with the following 
typical program which may or may 
not be broadcast by this station at 
some future date: 


Opening in Overlock Seam 


reader 


Successfully Staining Bleached 
(Goods with [ron 
Carbonizing Cotton Flannel 


Where to Throw the 

How to Avoid Aging 

Ballooning Tire Cord 

Jacking-off a Mule 

Backwashing with Arms Tied 

Madder Than the Bleach 

How to Bet on the Shuttle Race 

Combing Top with Slickum 

Dyeing with Hunger 

Seating up the Filling and also the 
Weaver 

Counting the Dents 

Concluding with 


Silk 


a Bright Finish 
Cal Ender. 


Egyptian Studies 
Cotton Marketing 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Hamden Ibrahim, 
of Cairo, Egypt, is in Raleigh making 
a study of cooperative cotton market- 
ing. 

He is methods of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, 


Cooperative 


observing 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 39 
| M 1,659,275 ; ‘Eatas: Sa 
Ga. Assigned to Lucas-Lamborn-Loon 
Corp., New York, Nox 
Looms, Let-off for 1,659,236 WwW. P 
Bodie, Goldville, S. C. 
MACHINE for spinning artificial silk 


1,659,483. G. Donagemma, P 


M. Valentini, E. Micozzi, Rome, Italy 


PirN winder 1,059,127 I ke 
Erlenbach, Switzerland \ss d te 
Scharer-Nussbaumer & ( Er] vat 
Switzerland 

STOCKING sole, Inner 1,659,171 ] \ 
Spafford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TPEXTILI Hluted rolls, Interchangeable 
journal tor. 1,659,261 \. M. Guillet, 


Charlotte, N. ¢ 


TEXTILE machinery 
Proctor, 


1,659,441 D. M 
Bushey, Watford, England 
Assigned to The Carborundum Co., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Woot and the like, Holder tor skeins ot 
1,059,416. H. P. Warren, King Wil 
liams Town, Cape Colony, S. A 

Woot combing machine. — 1,659,352 B 

. Craven, Bradford, England 

Woven fabrics, Device for cutting weit 
threads — of. 1,059,436 R Marx 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNITTING machines, Yarn moistening de 
for. 


vice 1,658,671. J. C. Crowther, 
Philadelphia. Assigned to Bachmann 
Bros., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Looms, Beam lock for 1,058,492 J 
Magill, Milford, Mass. Assigned to 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass 


Looms, Picker-stick check for. 1,658,497 
A. N 


Reeves, 


New London, Conn 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 
RuG strand and making the same 
1,658,434. J. B. Farrell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


SPINNING machines, Spindle driving ar 
rangement for. 1,658,701. J 
blau, Warsaw, Poland. 

WINDING machine. 1,058,400 E. R 
Swanson, Cranston, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., 


Berliner 


Assigne d to 
Mass 


) 
Boston, 


Hope to Raise Level of Dam at 

Augusta 
AUGUSTA, and othe 

mills in this section are much pleased 


Ga.—Textile 
with the passage of the 
South Carolina legislature authorizing 
the city of Augusta to raise the level 
of the dam across the Savannah rivet 
at the head of the 


a measure by 


\ugusta canal by 
two feet 
The city ot 


to the 


\ugusta made 
tederal 


ipplica 


tion water power com 
mission two years ago for permission 
to raise the dam, but before the 


mission will consent, the project must 


com 


be ratified by the legislatures of both 


South Carolina and Georgia. Rati 
fication by the South Carolina body 
opens the way for similar ratifica 


tion by the Georgia legislature, after 
which no difficulty is anticipated in 
securing the Government’s permission 
to make the change. 

\ measure giving the city permis 
sion to will be intro 
duced in the Georgia legislature this 
summer, after which it is hoped work 
can soon be started on the project. 


raise the dam 
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. . exclusive processes and formulae . 


. craftsmanship 


Corning offers unequalled facilities 
for development of special glass products 


Re more than 75 years Corning Glass Works has 
been the dcminant factor in the advancement of 
glass making. Its ability to develop new formulae 
and processes has resulted in the solution of many 
difficult industrial problems and the development of 
special glass products of great usefulness. 

Now many exclusive-formula glasses capable of 
a wide variety of applications are available for the 
development of new products 


Special machinery and processes designed and 


patented by Corning engineers afford accurate 


production of intricate glassware on an enormous 
And 


extensive 


scale a complete laboratory supervised by 


an staff of experienced engineers and 


chemists is constantly engaged in research. 


Several decades ago Corning was largely instru- 

mental in the development of the first electric light 
bulb. And for years, famous scientists and great 
industries have brought their glass-making prob- 
lems to Corning for solution. 
Have you a product or a problem wherein our spe- 
cial glasses, equipment, or experience can be of 
service? We will be glad to cooperate in experi- 
mental and development work. 

Write for ‘‘“*PYREX Industrial Glass Products” 

a complete treatise on one type of special glass- 
ware made by Corning. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Dept .T-2, Industrial and Laboratory Division 


Corning, New York 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Technical Glass Products 


March 10, 1928 
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| COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Strowd Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., plans to increase the 
capacity of the plant from 8,000 to 
24,000 spindles and will erect a _ two- 
story building to house the additional 
machinery. Machinery will be trans- 
ferred to the plant of the Buck Creek 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., which is controlled 
by the same interests, and the Birming- 
ham mill will manufacture print cloth 
only. 





*Johnson & Johnson, Atlanta, Ga., 
have completed construction of their 
new warehouse. 


Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has completed the remodelling of its fin- 
ishing plant to make the process direct 
and contir-uous. 


Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Central 
Falls, N. C. The weave room which 
this company is adding to its mills at 
Central Falls will be ready for occu- 
pancy about April 1. Machinery for 
this building will be moved from the 
company’s plant at Clifton, N. J. The 
building is 60 x 216 ft. and is being 
constructed by Grier & Lawrence, 
Statesville, N. C. 


Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving Co. is 
making progress in the construction of 
a two-story addition north of its present 
plant. Twelve new jacquard looms will 
be installed when the building is finished 
and 6 more added within the next 6 
months. 


*Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., Lin- 
colnton, N. C., recently reported organ- 
ized for the manufacture of cotton 
combed yarns, will install 3,000 new 
spindles and combers in the plant of 
the Roseland Spinning Co., Lineolnton, 
which they have taken over, and expect 
to begin operation in April. A. A. 
Whitener, Hickory, is president and M. 
M. Rudisill, Cherryville, treasurer. The 
new company is capitalized at $100,000. 


*Blair Mills, Belton, S. C. The two- 
story building which this mill is erect- 
ing is nearing completion and new ma- 
chinery will be installed as fast as it 
is received. This equipment will consist 
of looms and carding and spinning ma- 
chinery, The enlargement represents an 
outlay of approximately $50,000. 


S. C. It is reported that 
ground has been broken for the con- 
struction of a new two-story, 21,000- 
spindle mill for the production of print 
cloth. This mill is being built by E. S. 
McKissick, president and treasurer of 
the Alice Mfg. Co. at Easley. The 
new mill is located on a plot of ground 
at Arial, S. C., 2 miles from Easley, 
‘cently purchased by Mr. McKissick. 


Easley, 


*Southern Pile Fabric Co., Green- 
ille, S. C., which recently erected a mill 
building on the site of the former River- 
lale Mill, is now in operation. This 
new company is incorporated for $100,- 
000. Marshall A. Brooks is president, 
John W. H. Brooks, treasurer and 
Charles Pfeiffer, mill superintendent. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills are 
making preparation for installing a new 
250 h.p. boiler. 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C 
Stockholders of this company authorized 
the issue of $500,000 preferred stock at 
$100 par value, thus increasing the capi- 
tal of the company to $1,500,000, to com- 
plete the mill being built at Marietta. 
Looms have already been installed and 
the plant is in partial operation, but it 
is planned to add 10,000 spindles to the 
equipment. 


San Marcos (Tex.) Cotton Mills, 
Inc., have been reorganized and the plant, 
on which construction was started sev- 
eral years ago, will be completed with- 
out delay. The company, headed by A. 
L. Davis of San Marcos, has a capital 
stock of $500,000; the plant 
equipped with 10,000 spindles. 


will be 


Fact and Gossip 


Fitzgerald, Ga. J. H. Mayes, former 
general manager of the Fitzgerald Cot- 
ton Mills, is reported to be in active 
charge of a new cotton mill organized 
with a capital of $300,000. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Parkhill Divi 
sion, Fitchburg, Mass. Mill buildings 
and real estate, tenement buildings and 
office building will be sold at auction 
on March 22. Water power privilege is 
included with one of the mill units. 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., have established production on 
a 65% capacity basis, and will continue 
on this schedule for an indefinite period. 


Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., has adopted a 4-day-a-week 
schedule. 


May’s Landing Water Power Co., 
May’s Landing, N. J. After being shut- 
down for a short time, the plant of this 
firm, manufacturers of cotton towelings 
and diaper cloths, has been re-opened 
with a 10% cut in wages being effective. 

Proximity Mfg. Co. and the White 


Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. ( 
have gone on a 4-day-a-week schedule. 


*Elton Textile Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank FE. Slack, secretary of the Cot- 
ton Yarn Merchants Association, has 
been appointed trustee for the affairs of 
this concern, manufacturers of dress 
goods, Main and Carson Sts., which was 
adjudged bankrupt last January. 


” 


Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
have resumed a full-time schedule after 
having been closed down for a week. 

Johanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
window shade manufacturers, have pur- 


chased two tracts of land, 47 and 147 
acres respectively, near their present 
property and are said to contemplate 
building. 


Gloria Textile Corp., Johnson City, 
Tenn., is now operating 24 hours a day 
and is said to be planning an expansion 
of the plant in the near future. 


*Southwest Textile Mills, Dallas, 
Tex. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Dallas has reported that practically all 
the stock of $600,000 in the proposed 
cotton mill which will be erected in a 
suburb of Dallas has been subscribed 
and that it will now turn its attention 


to obtaining capital for the erecting of 


a dyeing and finishing plant. It is un- 
derstood that all the textile mills in 
Texas have announced their readiness 


to take stock in the latter plant. 


*Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels, 
Tex., organized fall, will be built 
this and will cost about $425,000. 


last 
year 


Titus, Blatter & Co., Charlottesville, 
Va., plan to increase production 50% 
within the next month. 


[rn] 


New Construction and Additions 





Maanexit Spinning Co., Webster, 
Mass., is reported to be planning an 
addition to the plant to be used for 


weaving and finishing. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Roselle 
Park, N. J., have awarded contract to 
the Wigton-Abbott Corp., New York 
City for a one-story addition, including 
alterations in present mill, estimated to 
cost $55,000. 


Fact and Gossip 
Shirreff’s Mills of Aetna Mills, 


Fitchburg, Mass., have gone on night 
shift this week in addition to the 
ular day schedule. 

Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, shut 
down their carding, spinning and picker 
departments on March 2 for an indefi- 
nite period. 

*United States Worsted Corp., Law- 
rence, Mass. Stockholders of this com- 
pany at their annual meeting last week 
voted to authorize the directors to sell 
or otherwise dispose of the Uswoco mill 
plant at Lawrence. 

Broadhead Worsted Mills, James- 
town, N. Y. Liquidation sale of this 
mill property, machinery and equipment 
will be held March 27 and 28 on the 
premises, at 11 a. m. each day. Sale 
will be conducted under the auspices of 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia, 
auctioneers The Broadhead Worsted 
Mills manufactured ladies’ dress goods 
and had an equipment of approximately 
287 broad and 169 nar 


equipped to 


reg 


7,268 spindles 


row besides being 


dye, bleach and finish. 


Saxtons River (Vt.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., recently ch 


looms, 


irtered, have taken over 


the former local mills of Saxton River 
Mills, Inc., and will make alterations 
and improvements, with installation of 
additional equipment. It is proposed to 
begin production at an early date. Wal 
ter B. Glynn is president of the new or 
ganization. 

*Dominion Combing Mills, Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont., Canada, are to be liqui- 
dated under court authority given a rep 
resentative committee of shareholders 
Certain creditors of the company en 


deavored to put the corporation into 
bankruptcy some months ago, but this 


was not allowed by the courts inasmuch 
as proper notice of such action had not 
been given to shareholders. The board 
of directors has decided to hold a meet- 
ing of the company on March 22 to ap- 
point a permanent trustee. Following 
that, it is proposed to effect a settlement 
with the creditors and reorganize. 
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{dditions 
*Wellman Cotton Mills Co., 


Ala., recently purchased by the Volun- 
teer Knitting Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is building an addition which will prob- 
ably be knitting mill. The 
entire plant has heretofore been devoted 
to spinning yarn. A new 5-family apart- 
ment house has recently been built and 
additional land purchased for future 
development. 


New Construction and 


Athens, 


used as a 


*Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
lowa, closed bids on general contract on 
Mar. 1, for a one-story addition at 28th 
St. and Dean Ave., brick type, to cost 
approximately $50,000, with equipment. 
Proudfoot, Rawson & Souers, Hubbell 
Bldg., Des Moines, are architects. 


Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., will build another addition 
to their Water St. plant for the manu- 
facture of hosiery. Two years ago this 
company erected a new building on Chest- 
nut St. for the manufacture of yarn. 


Neuman & Rubin (Prudential Knit- 
ting Mills) Philadelphia, Pa. This con- 
cern, manufacturers of sweaters, bathing 
suits and knit goods, now located at 22nd 
& Lehigh Ave., plans to move next 
month to 317-19-21 N. 7th St. Machin- 
ery and equipment of their present plant 
will be moved to the new address at that 
time. They have awarded contract tor 
alterations to their new building which 
will cost about $8,000. 


Largman, Gray Co., Croydon, Pa., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
is installing additional full-fashioned ma- 
chines, and is reported to have other new 
machines contracted for, on which de- 
liveries will be made during the next few 
weeks. The mill is being operated at 
single shift capacity but they are plan- 
ning to start night production. 


Phoenixville (Pa.) Hosiery Co. has 
awarded contract for the erection of a 
new manufacturing building to David H. 
Brown, Royersford, to cost with equip- 
ment about $100,000. Clarence E. Wun- 


der, Philadelphia, is the architect. 


Powell 


me Pa 


Knitting Co., Spartanburg, 
The new two-story, 132 x 108 ft. 
addition which this company will build 
will be in operation in the early fall. 
Thirty cottages will also be erected on 
the mill property. This addition will be 
equipped with machinery to be moved 
from the Philadelphia plant of the com- 
pany. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, 
are the engineers. 


Houston (Tex.) Hosiery Mills are 
arrying out an expansion program, to 
include installation of new knitting ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment, reported 
to cost about $30,000. 


Utah Woolen Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, are reported planning the estab- 
lishment of a new branch mill at Murray, 
Utah. This program will be carried out 
in addition to the proposed mill at Salt 
Lake City, of Utah Woolen Mills Blanket 
Co., a subsidiary. 

*Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have their new four-story mill, 
100 x 140 ft., ready for interior finishing, 
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ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 





Here’s the Electric Drill 
With the Trouble-Free 
Motor 


When you buy a Thor you know that you have a drill 
that is made for a lifetime — one that needs the mini- 
mum of attention and repairs. 





The trouble-free motor, 
the careful workmanship along tested methods plus 
rigid inspections, assure a drill that can ke depended 
upon at all times. 


A Thor is built the way you have always hoped an 


electric drill would be built. It has more power than 


you ll probably ever use, but it’s there for emergency. 





lron, steel and wood 


all give way to its powerful 
action and the crippled loom soon begins its steady hum 
of production. 


A Thor is a safe drill to use — shocks are impossible 
because a 3-wire safety Cable is standard equipment. 


THOR ELECTRIC GRINDER 





Try a Thor Grinder on that next job and see what a 
difference it really makes. Faster and better grinding 
is what you want and a Thor gives it to you. Has the 
same super-power motor as the Thor Drill. Shocks are 
impossible because a 3-wire safety Cable is standard 
equipment. 


Write for prices and complete specifications for your 


fles. 


TOOLMAKERS SINCE 


1893 





INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC [TOOL (0. 


PNEUMATIC ‘\ 600° W. Jackson Blvd. / ELECTRIC 
TOOLS 


CHICAGO 
gpa TOOLS 
FACTORY 
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and will proceed with this work at once. 
Contract has been let to A. F. Bartlett & 
Son, Milwaukee. Entire mill will cost 


about $175 

Circle-Bar Knitting Co., Ltd., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canada. The addition which 
mpany has building now 
completed and full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines have 


000 


this « been is 


been installed 


Hosiers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., Can- 
recently amalgamated with Zimmer- 
Ltd., Hamilton, and the Harvey 
Knitting Co., Woodstock, will begin con- 
struction this spring of a new 
provide 13,000 sq. ft. 
30 ft. 


ada, 
knit 
one-story 
of floor 
extension to the dye 
When this is completed the hos- 
iery department of Zimmerknit, Ltd., will 
be transferred to Woodstock 


Ltd., Marieville, Que., 
use the building recentls 
purchased in Montreal from J. Elkin Co., 
Ltd., for a branch mill. New machinery 
will be The building 140 


x 47 ft., and basement 


addition to 
space and a 


house. 


Knitters, 


Canada, will 


purchased. 1s 
five stories 
Fact and Gossip 

Dunham Mills, 


Conn. 


Inc., Naugatuck, 
It is reported that operations will 
cease about June 1 in this plant and build- 
ing and equipment sold. 

Potter Stores Co., Springfield, Mass., 
its decision to move its 
department to Warsaw, N. Y. 
Machinery and equipment which had been 
sent there is now being brought back to 
Springfield. 

Manchester (N. H.) Mills Corp., a 
subsidiary of the Potter Stores Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been formed and 
has leased space in the Langdon mill ot 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Operation will 
begin in about 


Trenton (N. J.) Hosiery Mills. A 


has rescinded 


infants’ 


3 weeks. 


creditors’ meeting was held Feb. 29 to 
consider the affairs of this firm, manufac 
turers of women's silk hosiery. C. B. 
\say was appointed chairman oi the 
creditors’ committee. He is connected 
with W. R. Goldsboro Co., Philadelphia. 

Wright’s Underwear Co.,_Inc., 
Cohoes, N. Y., is running on overtime 


a curtailment. 


Hatheway & Reynolds Co., 
kany Falls, N fe is reported to be ne- 
with several prospective pur- 
chasers regarding sale oi its plant which 
includes valuable water rights 
railroad facilities of the 
machinery has been sold 


schedules following 


Oris- 
gotiating 


power 


Most 


and 


Columbia 
N. ¥.,. are 


schedules 


Mills, 
full-time 
working 


Rome. 
weekly 


Knitting 
running 
with 


on 
enlarged force. 


Pilot Knitting Co., Lexington, N. ( 


is reported incorporated with $100,000 
ipital and to have leased a building in 
Lexington and ordered knitting ma 
chines for the manufacture of men’s 
fancy hosiery, W. A. Carmichael, for- 
merly of Columbia, S. C., is said to be 
president and general manager of the 
new concern 

Stone Knitting Mills Co., Cleve- 


land, O., recently reported in operation, 
located at 7500 Stanton Ave. This 
company is incorporated with $25,000 
capital and managed by Harry J. 
Stone, president, and W. R. Wood- 
worth, treasurer and superintendent. 
*Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Common Pleas Court No. 
3 has appointed E. Boyd Weitzel tem- 


Is 






* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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porary receiver for this compa 
manufacturers of  full-fashioned — | \ 
siery, 21st and Lippincott Sts 


bond of $25,000. Action was take: 

a bill in equity filed by the Aberi 

Mig. Co., a creditor for $1,428 It \ 
set forth liabilities are $50,000 and ass \ 
$90,000. It is claimed that if busi 
is run as a goimg concern all credit é 
will be paid in full, Mr. Weitzel t 


also recently appointed receiver of G 
Knitting Co., located at same 
the Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co 
Continental Mills, Inc., Philadel; 

Pa., manufacturers of knitted fabri 

spinners of yarns, have purchased 

building on plot of ground 287 ft 11 
x 82 it., located at 60 to 84 Armat St 
which adjoins the mill building 

the Continental Mills, 1: ) 
Armat St., lot 60 | 


addres 


occupied by 
at 86 to 90 
83 ft. 


On a 


*Robinson Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phi! 
adelphia, Pa. This newly chartered 
cern, Huntingdon and Hancock Sts., 
acquired additional quarters  adjoit 


their present plant, having take: 
the building formerly occupied 


Lehigh Hosiery Mills 
partment at Hancock and Huntingd«: 
Sts. It is also announced this firm 
opened a New York office located at 


embroider 


Fifth Ave. 

Venus Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel! 
Pa. Title to the one-story mill buildi: 
located at Wissinoming &  Friendshiy 
Sts., on lot 170 x 150 ft., has been cor 
veyed by Anton Malachowski 
Venus Silk Hosiery Co., for $68,300 
Mr. Malachowski is secretary and mana 


ger of the concern. 


Wear-Best Knitting Co., Philace! 
phia, Pa., which discontinued busine 
last year, will be sold at auction 


March 9 

Continental Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
tract of land, 82 x 
their plant, for 

Gissel Mills, Hazleton, Pa., are re 
ported recently organized for the 
facture of knit underwear. 


H. W. Anthony Co., 


Germantow 
taken title 
ft., adj 
future expansion 


a 
237% ning 


manu 


Strausstow! 


Pa., announce that operations have beet 
discontinued in both the Gouglersvill 
and the Bethel, Pa., plants. 


Jillson Knitting Mills, Providence: 


R. 1., have filed notice of organizatio: 
to operate a mill, with headquarters at 
1306 Broad St. The company will bh 


a subsidiary of William Stoppard & Sor 


Inc., Providence 

*Rainbow’ Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Mountain City, Tenn., is the name 
new hosiery mill which began operatior 
on March 1 in a building leased 
Mi mntain City by C. S. Grove of Hick 
ory, N.C. The new company is capita! 
ized at $10,000; plant is equipped wit! 
40 knitters, 6 ribbers and 6 loopers 
C. S. Grove is president and J. \ 
Davis of Mountain City, treasure: 

Charles H. Bacon Co., Newpwo 
Tenn., has closed temporarily its Sevier 
ville and Newport plants. 

Cavalier Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nai 
rows, Va., is arranging for a_ nig 
working force, effective Mar. 15 
addition to regular day schedule 

Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha 
Wis., will remove its Manistee, Mic 
plant to Kenosha, according to Robert 
Cooper, president. It will take about 


month to complete the transfer. 


Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
Canada, have purchased the plant of t! 





he 
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Oxford Knitting Co., Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont. Negotiations for the sale were 
nducted by Charles W. Whitehead, 

e of the directors of the Wabasso 
Cotton Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, Que., 
which holds the stock of the Oxford 
Knitting Co., Ltd. The new owners plan 
extensive additions to the plant to double 
he output. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Keene (N. H.) Silk Fibre Mills are 


reported to have awarded contract for 
a new two-story, 105 x 60 ft. mill of 
rick, concrete and steel construction. 


M. J. Frank & Co., Northampton, 
Pa. Negotiations are in progress for 
e location by this company of a $750,- 
O00 silk mill at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
according to the Tennessee Light & 
Power Co. Citizens of the town have 
subscribed $200,000 worth of — stock. 
Plans call for the erecting of a two- 
story building with 50,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to house 400 broad looms, and the 
removal of the company’s Northampton 
plant to Murfreesboro. M. J. Frank & 
Co. also operates a mill at Cementon, Pa 
No definite confirmation is obtainable 
from the New York office 


Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp. has 
awarded contract for the construction of 
its new mill to the T. H. Smith Lumber 
Co., Leaksvilles N. C. The building 
will be approximately 60 x 150 ft., two 
stories in height and will cost about 
$25,000 


Fact and Gossip 
Adams Silk Co., Inc., Athol, Mass., 


las been taken over by the Corticelli 
Silk Co., Florence, Mass., who will close 
the plant within a month and move the 
machinery and equipment to its plants 
in Florence and New London, Conn. 
The Adams Silk Co. had been in opera- 
tion less than a year. 


M. Y. E. Co., Inc., Fultonville, N. Y., 
was almost totally destroyed by fire last 
week, The loss, estimated at $25,000, 
is partly covered by insurance. It is 
said that the company plans to rebuild 
he plant 


Mohawk Silk Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
recently formed with a capital of $10, 
000 and 200 shares of common. stock, 
no par value, will be headed by Joseph 
Merlini and Joseph Dominici, 1313 Rut- 
ger St.. Utica. It will be represented 
by Clinton Noble, 412 Arcade Bldg., 
Utica, attorney. 

Moshannon Silk Mills, Philipsburg, 
i., recently reported incorporated, suc 
d the Anchor Silk Throwing Co. at 
Philipsburg. Capital stock of the new 

npany is $150,000 and the officers are 
(. F. Holdren, president, and R. B 


| 





RAYON 


Fact and Gossip 
Johnson City, Tenn. Contract for 
ises of an average value of $2,300 
h to be erected near the American 
mberg Corp., Bemberg, and American 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, plants has 
just been let by the Johnson City Cham- 
ber of Commerce through Sam R, Sells, 
president. This block of houses com 
prises the first contract let on the agree 
ment made by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Johnson City and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Elizabethton to build 200 
houses for plant workers. The sites ot 
the present block, the first of the series 
starts at the entrance to the American 
Glanzstotf Corp., plant and extends to 
ward Johnson City. It is understood 
that other contracts for additional blocks 
will link up to the sites covered by the 
contracts just let. Contract for the 48 
houses was let to the Sycamore Housing 
Co., which in turn let contract for the 
actual construction of 32 of the homes 
to Burleson and Laws Construction Co., 
Johnson City, and contract for the re 
maining 16 to E. L. Glover, Bristol, 
Tenn. Actual work is to start this week. 


*Viscose Corp. of Virginia, Roanok 
Va. The sixth unit of the Roanok« 
plant of this company will be ready for 
operation about March 15. Nine hun 
dred additional employes will be engaged 
for this unit, bringing the total number 
of operatives to 5,000. With the new 
mill in full operation the increase in 
production will be about 25% 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


American Dye Works, Inc., Phila 
delphia, Pa. Warehouse of this concern, 
dyers and bleachers of woolen and 
worsted yarns, Tulip and Westmoreland 
Sts., was damaged by fire Feb. 25. 


*Rhode Island Processing Co., Co- 
ventry, R. I., has definitely decided to re 
build the portion of its mill recently de 
stroyed by fire. The dye house and the 
tenements belonging to the company were 
not damaged. 


*Yarns Corporation of America, 
New York, N. Y., recently reported or 
ganized and constructing a new rayon 
converting mill at Spartanburg, S. C., 
represents a merger of 3 rayon yarn 
converting and = distributing concerns 
the Grisman Co., Aibel Bros., Mindiin 
& Gross, Inc., of New York. A $250, 
000 bond issue has been put out for the 
purpose of building the new plant and 
putting it in operation. Contract will be 
let March 16 for their 110 x 209 ft 
building. Lockwood, Greene & = C 
Charlotte, N. C., are the engineers 


*Piedmont Print Works, ‘Taylors, 
S. C., announce they expect to begin op 
eration in their new plant now under 
construction on Oct. 1. Equipment will 
be installed for bleaching and printing 
fine cottons, silks and rayons 
of the company are William H. Bannon, 
president; William B. Shaw, vice pres 
dent; Harry R. Stevenson, secretary and 


O)tticers 


treasurer, and R. J. Stevenson, genet 
manager 


1 


Fact and Gossip 

*Southeastern Bleaching & Dye 
Works, Salisbury, N. C., recently re 
ported organized to dye and bleach yarns 
specializing in silk and rayon, have s« 
cured a building on East Steele St. and 
Lexington Road. T. H. McKay, 212: 
Kenmore Ave. and G. E. Dombart, Com 
mercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., are 
the principal owners 
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NEW YORK 
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C HE popularity of 
Fancy Effects is 
due in part to ex- 


pert workmanship. It is 
contributed to by this 
new machine that makes 
patterns which _hereto- 
fore could only be pro- 
duced on hand or sem1- 
automatic machines. 
Now they can be dupli- 


cated, or even enlarged upon with the float- 
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ce 


Spiral Floating 
Striping 


Built into Models HH-K-B 


ing striping and yarn changing mechanisms ing yarn. 


developed in this equip- 
ment. 

Machines can be equip- 
ped with as many as six 
yarn changing fingers. 
This permits of a great 
variety of colors under 
the control of the pat- 
tern mechanism. The 
horizontal striping mech- 
anism can be arranged 


to control either the facing yarn or the back- 
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y thrown out of 
- or B machine. 
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Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Call Small 
but Future Hopeful 


Speculation About Future of 
Chain Store and Export 
Business 


The last two or three weeks in the 
hosiery market have been very incon- 
spicuous in the way of business as 
compared with January and the first 
half of February. During the last 
half of February the difference 
between the operations when buyers 
were in town and after they had gone 
home was very conspicuous. It now 
seems as though this lagging condition 
was to continue for some little time. 
Buyers are not inclined to anticipate 
and are more concerned on getting rid 
of the merchandise they have on hand 
than in making new commitments. Of 
course a good many ccntracts are still 
in effect and shipments are being made 
on old orders, but as far as new busi- 
ness is concerned mill representatives 
are reporting little to 
principals. 

Hopeful of Future 

Notwithstanding current inactivity, 
selling agents are still hopeful of the 
future. They look forward to im- 
proved business as spring advances 
and are convinced that buyers will 
have to operate more freely as they 
run out of stock. It is realized this 
business is not going to fall into their 
laps without any effort on their part 
to secure it. As a consequence it is 
noted that a great many selling agents 
are on the road and will continue to 
be there a much larger proportion of 
the time than in past years. Manufac- 
turers complain they are not being 
compensated for the increased cost of 
distributing their product. Constantly 
increasing competition causes a reduc- 
tion in profits instead of an expansion 
and it is apparently impossible to 
secure from the buyer anything which 
will offset the higher cost of selling 
merchandise. 


very their 


Future of Chain Stores 

The increasing prominence which 
the chain store occupies in the hosiery 
feld is leading many to wonder 
whether this phase of the business will 
not be overdone the con- 
sequences may be. The majority see 
in the lower prices which the chain 
store buyer demands today and 
ess possibility of profits which were 
possible in the infancy of this in 
dustry. The lower prices that are 
demanded on any particular range of 
retail figures cause the feeling that 
omething radical may have to be cone 
to prevent a disaster in this field. 
What is to be the remedy no one cares 
to predict. That there may be mergers 
of existing chains is freely mentioned 
as a possibility. That there also will 


and what 


less 


(Continued on page 50) 


Will Heavy Underwear Revive? 


Mild Weather May 


Have Caused Con- 


sumer Habit of Wearing Light-W eights 


BSENCE of business in the 
heavy-weight underwear market 
had led to more or less speculation as 
to the future of this character of pro- 
duct. It is not difficult to find those 
who will prophesy that before the year 
is over a normal business will have 
been secured. At least they go so far 
as to predict that buyers will place a 
normal amount of orders sooner or 
later, but that they are more likely 
to be distributed among a larger num- 
ber of manufacturers than would 
ordinarily be the case, owing to the 
necessity for substitution. 
not take into account, however, the 
volume of merchandise carried over 
and this would seem to be consider- 
able in practically all markets, with 
the exception of the Northwest. Un 
seasonable weather has interfered with 
the distribution of these goods with 
the consequence that not only the job- 
ber but the retailer has them on his 
shelves. 
Will Heavy-Weights Come Back? 
The subject on which considerable 
speculating is being done is whether 
the consumer, finding that he can go 
through a winter season without buy- 
ing heavy-weight underwear will form 
the habit and whether the volume of 
business on this class of goods will 
be by so much reduced. It is true 
that the tendency for some time, espe- 
cially in cities, has been away from 
heavy-weight underwear and the use 
of light weight garments the year 
round. This tendency has been noted 
in a measure even in country dis- 
tricts where the farmer with increas- 
ing comforts has found a lessening 
need for heavy clothing. Weather 
condition for 1927-1928 may increase 
very materially the ranks of those 
who will become addicted to the use 
of light-weight underclothing. Con 
sequently, there is food for thought 
and speculation regarding the future. 


This does 


Weather a Factor 
Arguments may presented 
the other side of the situation 
feel that the 
lack of demand is only temporary and 
that it can hardly be 


be on 


There 
those who 


are present 


expected con 


ditions will be confronted another 
vear that will cause a similar indis 
position to operate. In other words, 


those who hold this opinion feel that 
with a return to a more normal con- 
dition earlier in the cold 
weather in snow in 
December, 


year, with 


November and 
the consumer will be just 
as apt to buy with freedom heavier 
weights as he has been in the past. 
This does not mean very much with 


regard to this class of goods for the 
fall of 1928 unless the buyer is will- 
ing to anticipate a probable return to 
favor of the heavy-weight garment. 
Near-by Possibilities 
Undoubtedly increased demand for 
heavy-weight goods would result from 
an early spring and activity of the 
jobber as a consequence of retail in- 
quiry. Usually when 
having an active trade 


the buyer is 
he is 


more 
amenable to the arguments of the 
salesman for future purchasing. He 


will take a chance on anticipating if 
he is in the midst of an active busi- 
ness for current requirements. 
is no doubt that activity 
goods continues to be the 
feature 


sood 


There 
on spring 

favorable 
market. A 


not 


in the underweat 
many jobbers have 
their men on the road with 


chandise and those 


sent 
fall met 
who have report 
a very much smaller business than at 
the corresponding period last 
Theretore, it is 


vear. 

the 

the 
spring merchandise with 
resulting demand from first hands for 
additional quantities. An early spring 
will also help in the continuance of 
duplicate business on spring goods. 
A good many mills are behind-hand 
in delivery and this fact is likely to 
inspire more insistent inquiry. At the 
moment collections are reported by the 
jobber to be decidedly disappointing. 


natural 
concentrate 


only 
majority should 


sale of 


on 


Efforts to secure money long past due 
are many instances 
unless forcible means are taken to col- 
lect bills. This action the majority 
are unwilling 
simply 


unavailing in 


to take and they are 
that conditions will 
improve sufficiently to warrant pay- 
ment within 
standing indebtedness. 


hoping 


reasonable time on out- 


Competition in Rayon 
decidedly 


competitive condition in rayon undet 
Moder- 


men’s 


Selling agents report a 


wear, especially for women. 


ate improvement is noted in 


union suits and with the advent of 
spring it is expected a much larger 
volume of business will be consum 


mated on these lines, continuing well 
into the fall. In women’s garments it 


is reported a good deal of worthless 


merchandise is masquerading under 
the name of ravon. This is due to 
intense competition and to the range 


of prices above which the retail buyer 
is unwilling to go. The majority of 
underwear women is sold 
direct to the retailer and the great 
majority of the latter will not consider 
anything in the way of bloomers to 
retail above $1.00 or vests above the 


rayon for 


popular price of 


This means a 


as an average 


79 
rule. 

lurthermore, competition is increas- 
ing as a result of the manner in which 
many of these goods are made. A very 
large proportion of the bloomer trade 
has fallen into the hands of small 
manutacturers who buy the fabric and 
cut and the garments with the 
aid of a few sewing machines. These 
are sold largely irrespective of size 
and mostly on color. An assortment 
of colors is offered without any refer- 
ence to size whatever with the result 
that the consumer usually finds dis- 
satisfaction in fit as well as in wear- 
ing quality. With the exception of 
quality merchandise in an exclusive 
range, it is difficult to compete on this 
class of goods with the low cost goods 
which are turned out in large quan- 
tities. 


pretty poor quality 


sew 


Hosiery Curtailment 


Mills Near Durham Operate on 
Conservative Schedules 

DuRHAM, N. ( 

tion in 


Hosiery produc- 
Durham has tallen off in the 
last few weeks and few of the mills 
are now making full time. Manufac- 
turers are not inclined to pile up stock 
and orders are scant. Not much hope 
is held out for any great improvement 
in the situation at any early date. 
The mills will work on orders and 
some are making orders go as far as 
possible, where they are not for im- 
mediate delivery, by working three 
and four days a week, or operating 
only part of the equipment. 

A survey of the situation has re- 
vealed only mill, that a small 
one, working double shifts. Perhaps 
half of the others are working one 
shift full time, while the others are 
either closing two or three days a 
week or cutting out machines. 


one 


Durham Hosiery Mills are carry- 
ing on continuous operation at the 
main plant and at the full fashioned 
plant, but the branches are 
curtailing. The main plant is not 
working at anything like capacity, 
The concern makes almost 
grade of hosiery, from the 
the best and this wide 
variety of manufacture affords a wide 


some ot 


however 
eve ry 


( heapest to 


demand, enabling the company always 
to keep busy in some of its branches, 
even while work is slow at others. 


The hosiery department of the 
Golden Belt Mig. Co. also has a 


wide variety of products and opera- 
tion there is understood to be continu- 
ous and fairly satisfactory. 

The Louise mill is operating full 
time, but has no great demand. The 
Knit-Well is on full time at present, 
but the manager declares business 
dull. Stocks will not be accumulated, 
and if orders give out the mill will 


close. The Chappelle Mill is ope:at- 
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Interchangeable 


TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


amet iam 
Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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A special jointless 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


ing four days a week. The Chatham 
Knitting Co. mill also is operating 
only four days a week. The Lee mill 
is working full time. Ten additional 
machines were installed in this mill 


recently. Emory and  Seagroves 
Knitting mill is operating both day 
and night — shift. This also has 


recently enlarged its equipment, in- 
stalling 15 additional machines. 


Hosiery Market 


(Continued from page 49) 


be elimination of the less financially 
strong chains is also regarded as more 
than possible. In the meantime the 
selling agent is catering very strongly 
to this class of buyer, realizing the 
possibilities of his business and the 
comparatively few unsatisfactory ele 
ments which enter into the situation. 

Handicaps to Export Trade 

The outlook in the export trade does 
not appear very bright. The unsatis- 
tactory condition may be offset by th: 
increased disposition in certain coun 
tries to purchase merchandise which 
cannot be made profitably in local 
mills. This applies particularly to full 
fashioned silk goods. Apparently the 
demand in all countries is the same in 
character as in the United States. The 
wearing of full-fashioned is appar- 
ently regarded as a badge of superior 
ity and with increased buying ability 
this class of hosiery will undoubted], 
be favored. On the other hand, how- 
ever, increased ability to manufacture 
goods abroad is_ interfering . very 
seriously with the import of mer- 
chandise. Of course from an 
economic standpoint it makes little dif 
ference to the general export situa 
tion whether imports consist of mer 
chandise or machinery but to the 
domestic hosiery manufacturer who 
has made a specialty of catering to 
the export trade, the development ot 
a foreign business in machinery means 
a talling off in the demand for his 
product This situation is likely to 
become more and more acute as the 
popularity of domestic machinery in 
creases and the skill of operatives 
develops in other countries. Formerh 
it was only the cheapest class of 
hosiery that was made in native mills 
but it has been a matter of surprise 
to all associated with the industry that 
the quality ot product has developed 
commensurately with the volume of 
output by these native mills. Com 
paratively few ftull-fashioned plants 
are to be tound in Mexico, South 
America or the smaller European 
countries. But seamless goods are in 
creasing by leaps and bounds with a 
consequent effect upon the develop 
ment of export trade in these goods 
from this country 


Pioneer Braid Corp., Laurens, S. C. 
which recently moved from New York 
City to Laurens, announces the election 
of officers as follows: Jos. M. Adlman, 
president and J. W. Todd, treasurer. 
H. J. Taylor is superintendent of the 
mill. This company still operates its mill 
at Union City, N. J 





| Obituary 





Eduoard Stoehr 

Eduoard Stoehr, founder of 
Kammgarn Spinerei Stoehr Co., A 
Leipzig, the Botany Worsted Mills, P 
saic, N. J., and other Stoehr textile « 
cerns in this country and Europe, died 
Eisenach, Germany, last week. \ 
Stoehr, who was in his 82d year, was 
father of Max W. Stoehr, president 
Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., the hi 
ing company for Botany Mills and G 
field Worsted Mills. The elder Sto 
was one of the leading textile magnates 
in Germany and the first of Europ: 
manufacturers to establish plants in the 
United States, taking advantage of 1 
opportunities of the American mar! 
and the American protective tariff. His 
establishment of the Botany Mills, wl 
became the largest individual wool 1 
in America, led to the development 
Passaic and neighboring communities 
an outstanding women’s wear cloth cente: 
Early in 1924 the Stoehr interests, ow 
ing Botany and Stoehr & Sons, Inc 
New York, purchased Garfield Worst: 
Mills, and in December of the same y: 
an international merger was effect 
whereby Botany Consolidated Mills, Ii 
amalgamated with Leipzig concern 
also Elberfelder Textilewerke, in Elbert 
feld, Germany, which gave the Stoehrs 
control of 30 affiliated companies in Ger 
many, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Italy 
Latvia and Holland. Mr. Stoehr is sur 
vived by his son, Max W., head ot 
Stoehr interests in the United States; 
second son, George, of Germany, actiy 
head of the Stoehr holdings in Eur 
and a daughter, Mrs. Max Gutknec! 
also of Germany. 


James Driver 

James Driver, who retired as wool 
buver for M. T. Stevens & Sons 
wool manufacturers, North Andover 
Mass., about five years ago and had beet 
associated with that company tot 
quarter century, died at his home 
North Andover, March 3. He was 
native of England, but had lived in this 
country for more than 38 years. In thi 
Boston wool trade he was _ highly 
garded as a man and for his expert 
knowledge of wool. He is survived by 
his widow and by three sons and thre 
daughters 


Moses Pollard 

Moses Pollard, president and treasure! 
ot the Eagle Dye Works, Pawtucl 
IX i ched suddenly of heart trouh! 
March 5 at Pinehurst, N. C., at the 
ot 76 years. He went to Pinehurst al 
ten days ago with a group of friet 
to enjoy a rest and recreation, and 
stricken while playing golf. He ts s 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Leon Br 

Pawtucket, and by two grandchild: 


Frank G. Smith 
Frank G. Smith, superintendent 
the Penn State Silk Mill, Allenté 
Pa., died suddenly on March 2 afte 


heart attack Mr. Smith was 50 


ot age and had come with the P 
State Mill six weesk ago from Williams 
port. He was a member of the Mas 
Shrine and Elks. There survives 
widow, one son and two daughters 
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Irregular Fall Progress 





Wool Goods’ 


Sellers 


See Few 


Bright Spots—American Opens Coatings 


EVELOPMENT of fall business 

in the wool goods market is pro- 
eressing in an irregular and _ not 
generally satisfactory manner. Mar- 
ket conversations refer now and then 
to “bright spots,” but on the whole 
selling agents report that clothiers 
still have a long way to go on their 
fall, 1928, initial business. The mills 
which have met with the best response 
appear to be, as usual, the mills with 
the highest reputation for good styl- 
ing and for stability on prices. These 
two facts seem to be the essentials 
rather than the presentation of any 
particular sort of goods or the mere 
quotation of low prices. As a matter 
of fact the nature of the business so 
far placed shows no definite trend on 
styles, and there is as much interest 
in the extreme designs which have 
been prominent in recent seasons as 
in the smaller and more conservative 
patterns which many good authorities 
regard as the coming things. 

In this connection houses which 
have been making a drive on special 
styles find that clothiers for the most 
part want only the most extreme pat- 
terns and color effects in their con- 
fined numbers. This of course may 
result from the desire to feature some- 
thing which others may not have, in 
such a way as to gain rapid consumer 
recognition, and from the appre- 
hension that small conservative pat- 
terns will look more or less alike 
from a number of different sources. 
The retail clothier who counts on the 
window dressing characteristic of his 
garments, feels the need for striking 
looking merchandise. If the same 
goods do not crop out in another win- 
dow in the same town, he regards his 
chance for patronage improved. 
Whatever the trend in the early de- 
velopment of special confined styles, 
hest authorities on coming develop- 
ments are convinced that conserva- 
tive effects are in the ascendency. The 
details as to how the consumer will 
prefer the working out of this trend 
whether in woolens or worsteds, etc., 
remains for the future to determine. 


* * * 


Clothiers’ Sales Features: A num- 
er of clothiers are reported to be 
planning to offer double-breasted 
ney flannel with their suits 
lor the new season. This is a varia- 
ion of the two-trouser suit, but its 
ittraction is based on style rather than 
on durability. The consumers’ re- 
action is awaited with much interest. 
Another sales idea which the primary 
market has been aiding in some 
quarters is the ensemble effect applied 


vests 


to men’s wear. For this use goods 
of similar construction and ground 
work are supplied in plain and striped 
versions, the latter particularly for 
trousers. The season promises new 
departures such as these which may 
result in selling more men’s clothing. 
x * x 

Price Policy: The fact that the 
most substantial houses are getting the 
best business at present is thought to 
indicate that clothiers are after all 
impressed by price stability. The 
spots where many of them are afraid 
to trade early in the season, are in 
those selling houses which open their 
prices to bargaining. Where price 
ideas show such wavering, a clothier 
is never sure but that the next cus- 
tomer may not induce the seller to 
make an even greater concession. 

<a 

American Woolen’s Women’s Coat- 
ings: The American Woolen Co. 
opened four featured women’s wear 
coatings in Department 4 last Monday 
in advance of the regular opening, 
which is expected to take place before 
the end of March. Deliveries will be 
made in about three or four weeks 
and up to August on these coatings. 
This first showing comprises a suede, 
a velour and two broadcloths in fall 
weights, the last three being 
proofed and sponged. They are: 


spot- 


Spring 
Fall 1928 
Oz. 1928 opening 
Assabet Mills 


“Ram's Head’’ suede, all 
colors, 13777. eo sseseateene 16-17 $3.25 $2.12% 
Same cloth in dark shades, 
Be Gresuteeeses ph ieihewucee 16-17 2.0214 
Burlington Mills. 
Velour coating in dark 


colors, 11179 pase Wavekawnes 18 
Broadcloth, dark colors, 11219 14% 


221% 
do light shades........ 14% 47% 
87% 


bo 0S be tp tO 


Broadcloth, dark colors, 11220 16 
do light shades.... noes 16 


Terms on women’s goods have not 
been changed, remaining at 10% 30 
days. The presponging of the velour 
and broadcloths, was pointed out as 
representing a saving to the cutter- 
up of about 6c a yard, and it also as- 
sures a standard width and _ finish 
which could not be realized ordinarily 
if the goods were sent out by the gar- 
ment manufacturer to be sponged. 
The color range includes tans, grays, 
blues and greens. 

* * 

Strong-Hewat’s Formal Opening: 
Strong-Hewat & Co. made formal 
opening of their completed lines on 
March 5. Prices were named several 
weeks ago and a preliminary show- 
ing made. These prices range as 
follows: $2.57%4 to $3.12% for suit- 
ings, $2.57%4 to $3.47%4 for topcoat- 
ings, $4.25 to $4.37%4 for overcoat- 
ings. 
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Seeking a Profit in Cottons 





Stable Cotton Seems to be Here, 


Goods 


'T BE question of getting profit out 
of the business of cotton manu- 
facturing is a burning one at the 
present moment. Although the trade 
now faces as well stabilized a raw cot- 
ton market as is likely to be seen for 
some time, there is still the utmost 
caution and persistent bargaining on 
the part of buyers. More or less cur- 
tailment is in effect at mill centers, 
but students of the market argue that 
this will have to be made more radical 
if it is to have the desired effect in 
strengthening the market and bring- 
ing prices up to a point where there 
is a reasonable margin for profit. It 
has, however, already served to protect 
the market against the slump in buying 
of gray goods which followed soon 
after the opening of the new year. 

Thatethere is likely to be an evolu 
tion in the not distant future in the 
channels of distribution as now con- 
stituted, is a thought expressed by a 
number of sellers. Dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the jobber is 
supporting those firms which have un- 
dertaken the strictest policy of pro- 
tecting him, is heard. Sellers also 
are not indifferent to the fact that 
small concessions in prices are swal- 
lowed up among distributors and 
rarely get to the consumer. If volume 
is affected by price, it is essential that 
reductions be handed on to the con- 
sumer if increased consumption is to 
be stimulated by the sacrifices made 
by manufacturers. Hope is held out 
in Some quarters that the need for 
progress and improvement along these 
lines, will serve to develop changes 
which may work for the benefit of 
manufacturers. 

During the current week, market 
experience has been irregular. Printed 
goods continue to be in good demand 
right through the wide range of quali- 
ties which are finished in that fashion. 
Printers are busy getting materials 


Yet 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 7 Feb. 29 ar. 9, 1927 
Spot cotton, N.Y.... 18.85¢ 18.90¢ 14.25¢ 
Print Cloths X 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60. .5y5-644¢ 514-6ed 4 s-5¢ 
38}<-in., 64x60, 5.35..754-84¢ 7#4-8¢ 67%<-7e 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75. .8%-854¢ 8yy-8%4e 734 ¢-8¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. .984-9K¢ 9%e 9-9e 


39- in., 80x80, 4.00. .1034-11¢ 1084-1l¢ 9%-10%¢ 





Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 874-9¢ 9-914¢ 8¢ 
36- in.,48x48,3.00.. 10%¢ 10%%¢ 94e¢ 
37- in., 48x48,4.00.. 74e 7\e The 
Pajama Checks 
3614-In., 72x80, 4.70.. 9¢ 9¢ 7i4-8¢ 
36}4-in., 64x70, 5.75.. 7\e 7Me 614-6%¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 11\Ye 11\%¢ 10¢ 
Denime, 2.208........ 18¢ 18¢ 14lc¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 21-24¢ 2214-24¢ 18-1914¢ 
8 prints % 9¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-In........ 10%4¢ 10%¢ 


Buyers 


Hesitate 


through their plants. Users are anx- 
ious for prompt deliveries as all desire 
to catch the spring trade before its 
peak passes. Accumulation of goods 
too late in the season might easily 
wipe out profits which were in sight 
earlier in the season. Yarn dyed goods. 
however, are dull and lagging. 

As intimated above, buyers in past 
weeks had been arguing that stabilized 
cotton was the prime necessity before 
they could be persuaded to operate, 
but now that cotton has settled on a 
basis which has shown scant change 
for two weeks and gives little indica- 
tion of radical change for a month or 
two to come, buyers are still holding 
to their reserved attitude. Some 
covering for the near future has come 
to light, but this may be only because 
it is just about as cheap to buy nearby 
more distant future 
Until circumstances shape 
themselves so that the future holds a 
worthwhile discount from spots, a con- 
dition which obtained through the 
active portion of last year, it may be 
that operations will be meager. 

+ eos 

Print Cloths: The market tended 
toward firmness as the week progres- 
sed. Prices which were possible on 
Monday were not obtainable on Tues- 
day. The gains were from rock bot- 
tom and were for the most part 1/16c 
but this represents a gain and the sell- 
ing fraternity is more satisfied to find 
the movement in this direction than in 
the other. For 64 x 60s for example 
75¢c was heard on Monday but 
7 9/16c was the bottom after that, and 
it was not at all easy to find goods 
below 734c. On 68 x 72s, 8¥%c was 
possible on Monday, but 8 9/16c was 
the lowest on Tuesday and there was 
every indication that 85¢c would soon 
be the rock bottom on this construc- 
tion. For nearby deliveries of carded 
broadcloths, 100 x 60s, I11%4c was 
reported to be the lowest with rumors 
of 11'%c being possible. 

x ok O* 


goods as the 


deliveries. 


Sheetings: Sheetings were quiet in 
general through the week. Users were 
buying infrequently, but several con- 
cerns with nearby needs were in the 
market so that the trade was not 
destitute of business. Among the 
prices reported were the following 
5.50 yard goods at 63¢c; 36 inch 5 
yard, at 7c and 40 inch 2.85 yard at 
107%%c. 

* *k ® 

Yarn Dyed Goods: Goods of this 
character find the market slow and 
hard to work with. Prices are low in 


og relation to cotton but buyers for the 
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Adolff Card Room Bobbins 


Slubber—I ntermediate—S peeder 


You do not have to look far 
to understand the popu- 
larity of these bobbins 
among mill men. These 
compressed hard paper bob- 
bins are true running—non- 
oil-absorbent and power sav- 
ing. The metal shield is an 
important factor. This is 
placed inside the base. These 
bobbins are noiseless and do 


not chip or warp. 


Prove these statements to 
your own satisfaction—ih 
your own card room. We'll 


supply samples. A card will 


, 


bring them. 


Compressed Hard Paper 
BOBBINS 
Carding 
Filling 
Spinning 
SPOOLS 
Warping 
Winding 
Shipping 
QUILLS 
All Sizes 
Metal Protection 
Enameled 
COPS 
For Weaving 
Impregnated 
Enameled 
For Shipping 
Processed 
Plain 
CONES AND TUBES 
For Shipping 
Plain 
For Dyeing 
Perforated 


All Adolff Products 


ave this mark. 
Look for it. 


Is BEAVER St g: yew YORK city 
oes YS | ecmeeene ee 


Canadian Branch—263 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


| 
| 
| 
| 








NEW ENGLAND STATES AND CANADA 


a | | On 


AMERICAN 


a 


1927 


Xi |. BRAGDON,LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns. 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kind of mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. Also contains textile 
maps. 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest, 
1927 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 
and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States &% Canada....... $1.50 


Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn., Del.) .... ... $1.56 


Southern and Western Rennie. io.» SIS 
Published by 
Textile World 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Fabrics—Continued 


nost part are not satisfied. The fact 
that users are unlikely to be pinched 
ior supplies encourages them to wait 
to see what developments will come 
ilong. 


* * * 


Duck: Duck and some other heavy 


cottons are slow and mills are curtail- 

ing to fit their production to demand. 
*x* * *x 

Prints: Buyers have been keeping 

printers busy. Deliveries are being 

taken eagerly but operations have 

slowed a little after an active period. 


Plain Silks Gain on Prints 


Cutters Now V’orking on Plain Crepes 
For After Easter Business—Prices Firm 


|= swan song of the prints was 

sung in the last days of February 
and most mills are either discontinuing 
production or preparing new lines. The 
season has ended with most houses in a 
comfortable position as regards stocks 
for good orders remain on their books 
for March and April delivery. Con- 
sidering the huge quantities of prints 
that went into work stocks are rela- 
tively light and prices as a conse- 
quence remain fairly firm. Slightly 
lower prices can be gotten by buyers, 
but these as a rule obtain only on the 
less desirable patterns. Retailers still 
have some quantities to buy and are 
expected to do some shopping during 
the current month. 

A revival of interest in georgettes, 
heavy forward buying of satins, and 
a seasonal interest in other staples 
such as taffetas, wash silks, etc., keeps 
the market moving at a good rate. 
Prices are reported generally firm in 
most qualities due to the general be- 
lief that lower prices on raw silk can- 
not be looked for before June at the 
earliest and possibly not even then. 
lhe price element is so sharply con 
trasted to what has been the rule up 
till January that manufacturers are 
still having difficulty in getting rid of 
the old fears. The readjustment, how- 
ever, is not being made reluctantly by 
sik men even though the eighteen 
months of slowly declining price levels 
still leaves its mark. 

a a 


Prints: In fairly strong position 
despite the huge quantities that have 
heen produced and sold. Still selling 
in moderate way with slight weakness 
observed only in special instances. 
New lines in preparation by many 
silk houses for their second quarter 
business. 

a 

Radiums: Getting under way in 
plain goods. Quantities of gray goods 
ibsorbed for printing leaves price situ- 
ition in better shape. Close quota- 
ions rule though sales improve. 

a 

Satins: Cutting-up trade and con- 
erters show interest in fall deliveries. 
n addition some quantities wanted for 
nearby coat trade. 

. + + 
Tie Silks: Good demand. Counted 
ne of the brightest spots in industry. 
* * * 

Crepe-de-chine: Improving demand 

tor plain goods noted. Both low priced 


materials and better grade goods 
wanted by cutters. 
* * * 

Taffetas: Mills put these goods in 
work as seasonal demand begins to 
make its appearance. Supple qualities 
wanted mostly. 

xk ok Ok 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
pucTION: Holding at peak. 

DEMAND: Good though prints fall 
off. 

Stocks: Smaller. 

Raw SILK: Stocks smaller; prices 
steady. 

SENTIMENT: Look for continued 
active business. 


Burlap Market Quiet 


Calcutta Holiday but Few Cables 
Indicate Strength 

A holiday in Calcutta early in the 
week reduced the number of cables 
from the primary burlap market but 
the few advices which came to hand 
reflected a firmer situation, some of the 
advices showing advances. February 
shipments are reported as 86,500,000 
yards to North America. 

Shipments in currency were pegged 
up more sharply than appeared war- 
ranted by the sterling rise, the result 
of resellers’ offerings being reduced. 
Spots and afloats were quoted un- 
changed with g.80c noted for 101% oz. 
40s. April-June shipments of heavies 
were quoted at 9.35c. For 8 oz. 40s, 
spot and nearly 7.35 to.7.40c was noted 
and April-June shipments were quoted 
at 7.55c. 

New Fabric Weave for Summer 
Wear 

The Stehli Silks Corp. announces 
the introduction of Taj, an entirely 
new fabric of unusual qualities, into 
the list of dress materials for next 
summer. This material is produced 
by a weave of cashmere and_ silk 
which gives the effect of a light, trop- 
ical cloth. The nature of the weave 
of Taj gives it a high degree of ab- 
sorption making it valuable for sport 


dresses. 


British Columbia Worsted Mills, 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Canada, is the 
name of the worsted company which has 
been granted a charter at Victoria to 
operate as spinners, carders, weavers, 
scourers, etc. Capital stock is 1,500 7% 
cumulative preferred shares of $100 each 
and 1250: common shares. John Moore 
of Bradford has been previously reported 
in charge of this project. 


LARVEX 
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A SALES 


situation that.. 


must be 
met ! 


What the public wants the public gets! 
It wanted stainless steel. It got it—and 
it showed its appreciation in sales! It 
wanted sunproof fabrics. It got them— 
and the sales on those fabrics have 
soared. 


The public wants mothproofed woolens. 
It wants its mohairs, rugs and woolen 
fabrics to be safe from moth damage. 
And the manufacturers who met this 
demand with Larvex are set to reap the 
sales rewards. 


Larvex is the only nationally known, 
nationally advertised moth preventative. 
Women know this. They know that 
Larvex makes the cloth itself absolutely 
mothproof. And they prefer articles 
that have this protection. 


Mothproofing with Larvex demands no 
additional equipment. It is applied in 
the dye kettles. The action of Larvex is 
positive. Its application is easily con- 
trolled and, therefore, always uniform— 
a point of superiority that makes it pre- 
ferred by chemists. Moreover, the cost 
is surprisingly low. 


Write us today for actual figures and 
interesting technical information. New- 
port Chemical Works, Passaic, New 
Jersey. 
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— 24 SECTIONS 


ALL GAUGES 


“FULL- FASHIONED 








HE extraordinary production records of mills operating 
Type H. S. L. machines make this a demonstrated fact: 








That it pays to install these machines having a greater num- 
ber of sections and running at higher speed. 


MORE SECTIONS, (CENTRALLY CONTROLLED), 
MORE SPEED—WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF QUALITY 


















The inevitable result: Less overhead, greater profits. 


“Ask the man who operates one.” 


\ ALFRED HOFMANN” 


WEST NEW YORK ~ NEW JERStY 





HOSIERY MACHINES 
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Courtauld Dividend and Bonus 


Show Record Profit 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—The Courtauld 
net profit for the year 1927 after al- 
lowing for taxation, depreciation and 
all expenses and carrying £250,000 to 
special reserve for plant renewal and 
repair, is now declared to be £4,585,- 
)21 equal to approximately 23,000,000 
dollars. The dividend is raised from 
22!2% to 25% free of tax, £1,000,000 
is carried to general reserve and £12,- 
©00,000 is being capitalized from the 
reserves and distributed in ordinary 
shares on a share for share basis. 

The value now placed on the shares 
held by the company in the American 
Viscose Corp. has been raised to £18,- 
357,249. This provides an additional 
asset of £8,251,192 and this is carried 
to capital reserve account, together 
with the surplus realized on the dis- 
posal of the preferred stock in the 
\merican company, amounting to 
£669,865 making with an amount of 
£210,641 already standing to the credit 
of that account, a total of £9,131,608. 
Out of this amount £9,000,000 is to 
he taken and together with £3,000,000 
from the general reserve account, mak- 
ing £12,000,000 in all, is to be capital- 
ized and distributed to the ordinary 
shareholders in the 100% 
The capital of the company 
will now be £32,000,000 divided into 
£24,000,000 of ordinary shares of £1 
each and £8,000,000 preference shares 
of £1 each. 

The announcement has exceeded the 
most optimistic estimates and a big 
movement in the followed at 
once, 


form of a 
bonus. 


shares 


Che profits and dividends in recent 
vears are shown in the following table: 
Bonus in 


Net Profit Dividend Shares 
Year € % ct 
7 4,585,921 25 100 
3,840,791 2214 
4,411,413 25 sie 
3, 880,745 20 66 
2,916,950 15 
3,018, 432 15 
1,684,593 11% : 
1,804,796 23% 200 
2,280, 861 10 100 


Preferred Stocks Draw Most of 


the Interest in the South 
Gastonia, N. C., Mar. 3—The 
neral average in bid price of 25 
ist active common stocks has not 
wn any advance or decline during 
last three weeks. The weekly 
mmary as furnished by R. S. Dick- 
& Co. quoted the close for the 
ek ending Feb. 17 at 111.68 and 


weekly figures 


compiled since 
n have been exactly the same. 
is does not mean that there have 


declines in the 
ious issues, but any advances have 


n no advances or 


n offset by declines. 
Nemand for shares has 
n limited with only a small volume 
trading during 
ve number of 


common 


February, as a 
investors in common 
‘ks are now investing their surplus 
ds in the higher grade preferred. 


FINANCIAL 


No Definite Textile Share Trend 





American Woolen’s 


Improved Status— 


U. S. Worsted Liquidation V ote Deferred 


Boston, March 

ALUES of listed textile 
continue to follow more 
closely the ups and downs of values of 
other listed industrials, but perhaps 
the most significant feature of recent 
transactions in listed textiles is that, 
despite their lessened volume, values 
have been rather firmly maintained. If 
the trend of values of listed shares is 
indefinite, what must be said of those 
of unlisted stocks, as reflected by 
today’s auction sales, with about half 
of the transactions showing advances 
and the other half declines? What is 
more, the character of the stocks ap- 
pears to carry little weight with in- 
vestors, for we find Merrimack com- 
mon off 8 points to 145; Naumkeag 
off 4 points to 168; Pepperell off 7 
point to 1061¢ and Plymouth Cordage 
off 14 point to 95%. On the other 
hand, we find Lancaster, preferred, up 
2 points to 22, and Androscoggin up 
> points to 78. 


shares 


or less 


these ex- 
tremes are certain high grade stocks 
that remain practically unchanged and 
that probably reflect actual conditions 


Between 


more accurately; among these are 
Merrimack preferred which at 82! 
is up 114 points; Boott at 1227, up 


7% points, and Esmond preferred at 
1ol, up % point. 


U. S. Worsted Defers Action 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the United States Worsted 
Corp., held in Boston last Saturday, 
there was represented either in per- 
son or by proxy only 100,084 shares 
of stock out of a total of 151,044 out 
standing, and because there was not 
a majority of the second preferred 
stock present, the matter of authoriz- 
ing directors to sell any and all prop- 
erty of the company was not voted 
upon. The directors, however, were 
authorized to sell or otherwise dispose 
of the land and buildings, machinery 
and water privileges the Uswoco Mill 
of the company at Lawrence, Mass. 
With the exception of Myron E. 
Wood, former-president and treasurer 
of the company, all of the directors 
were re-elected, as follows: James L. 


Richards, Frank FE. Allen, Allan 
Forbes, L. Sherman Adams, Robert 
Winsor, Neal Rantoul and S. H. 
Fessenden, H. N. Fisher, formerly 


clerk of the corporation, was elected 
No action taken 
garding an adjourned meeting, but it 
is expected that one will be called in 
the near future by the directors. 


treasurer. was re- 


American Woolen Co. Finances 

In anticipation of the coming an- 
nual meeting of the American Woolen 
Co., President Andrew G. Pierce has 
issued the following statement show- 


ing improved position of the company 
during the last six months of 1927: 
“It would appear that the period of 
drastic losses from operations by the 
\merican Woolen Co. had ended. 
Preliminary figures at hand for the 
year 1927 indicate that the company 
earned in the neighborhood of $2,500, 
000 before depreciation and approxi- 
mately $500,000 after full deprecia- 
tion charges. 

“In the light of the loss of some 
$822,000 after depreciation for the 
first months of 1927 it will be 
seen that the company earned during 
the second half of 1927 at the rate 
of over $2,600,000 per annum after 
depreciation. While it is far 
early to hazard an estimate of similar 
or better results for the coming year 
it is evident that in spite of subnormal 
sales and intense competition the com 


SIX 


too 


pany can as a result of the economies 
the last 
encouraging earning power. 


effected) in two vears show 


“The company’s financial position 


at the year-end was the most satisfac 


tory that has prevailed for a long 
time. Bank loans were down to 
$1,300,000, or the lowest on record, 


while cash gained during the vear to 
$8,000,000. Working capital totals 
$64.01 10,000. 

“The policy of strict control over 
inventories was reflected in a reduc 
tion of that item to $43,000,000 as 
compared with $45,864,000 the year 
before and $54,165,000 the vear previ- 
ous. Inventories have not been so 
low at the close of a vear since 1921, 
following the 1920 collapse of values. 

“Managerial policies will continue 
to be directed to the end of eliminating 
every expense and_ in- 
creasing merchandising and manufac 
turing efficiency. In the long run these 
policies are certain to bear fruit.” 


unnecessary 


Financial Notes 

Judge Burns of the Equity Session 
of the Suffolk County (Mass.) 
Superior Court, sitting in Boston, on 
March 2 suspended until June 4 the 
trial of the $4,000,000 suit of Hans 
Dege and other minority stockholders 
of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., against directors of that com- 
pany, the reason for the suspension 
being the assignment of the Judge to 
other work. Counsel for the plaintiffs 
stated that they have the evidence of 
all but two other witnesses to offer, 
that of Director Thomas P. Beal of 
Boston, and that of one more witness 
from New York City. 

The full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court will hear in the near 
future an appeal of the American 


Woolen Co. from the final decree 
handed down Feb. 16 by Justice Waite 
in counter suit of the company against 
the Old Colony Trust Co. and 
Cornelius A. Wood, executors of the 
William M. Wood, former 
president of the American Woolen 
Co. The decision of Justice Wait had 
dismissed the bill of complaint and 
awarded the 


$7.50. 


estate of 


costs to defendants of 

The Van Raalte Co., silk manufac- 
turers, New York City, for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31 last showed a net 
profit after charges and depreciation 
ot $15,800, equivalent to 43c a share 
on the 36,525 shares of 7% preferred 
stock, as compared with $125,726, or 
$3.70 a share for the previous year on 
the 36,665 shares of preferred then 
outstanding. 

One of the most encouraging fea 
tures of the financial statement of 
Pacific Mills for the 1927 fiscal year 
was the marked increase in net opet 
ating profits which totalled $4,336,582 
and showed that Pacific made 9.8% 


on its turnover. Its operating profit 
for the 1926 fiscal year was only 
6.4% of the turnover, thus reflecting 


and economies 
introduced during the last fiscal year. 


increased efficiencies 

\s was the case with Pacific Mills, 
so also with New England Southern 
Mills the increase in operating profit 
for 1927, as compared with 1926, was 
one of the most encouraging features 
of its last fiscal statement. New Eng- 
land operating profit in 
1927 was $1,253,542, as compared with 
the year before, and_ this 
despite a decrease in sales of $2,370, 
000. 


Southern’s 
$526,353 
Some of the economies in 1927 
included a saving of $101,000 in pay 
roll without any reduction in wages, 
$255,000 in the use of supplies and 
materials, and $292,000 in money spent 
for materials, or a total of $648,000 in 
these three items. 


The $12,000,000 issue of 20 year 
5% sinking fund bonds of the Fire 
stone Cotton Mills, Fall River and 
New Bedford, Mass., has been listed 
on the Boston Stock Exchange. The 
company is a Massachusetts corpora 
tion and its entire capital stock is 
owned by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
of Akron, O. of 
the issue are to be used to retire the 
company’s first mortgage 15 year 6% 


ber Co Proceeds 


sinking fund bonds, due 1940, and 
outstanding to the amount of 


$1,875,000, reimburse the parent com- 
pany for its advances in connection 
with purchase of equipment of the 
New Bedford plant recently purchased 
from Manomet Mills, and for addi- 
tional working capital. 

Julius Kayser & Co., knit goods, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have offered to 


holders of voting trust certificates for 
common stock of record March 5 the 
right to subscribe to additional com- 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants | 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales | 

| 
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254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 










OBLONG BASKET 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


| W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. | 


| Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct cr Through Agents 







Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 





For All Mill Operation 







A Style for Every Use 







Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 








W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. 






A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 










es 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE | 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 | 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 





Perfect seams for finishing— 


Even when operated by the 


lowest paid help, the Dinsmore e 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable a ot ] S 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
















vides faultless seams. NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. vom Pr — 
This machine does its work FREDERIC S. CLARK, President With ager 
anywhere, being easily moved on° ° etor 
about at will. It is an efficient Suitings Uniform Cloths - 


Size to suit your 
practical means of joining the work 
ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Beschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
Th hi ‘tf 388 West Water St. 

ese machines will sew wet or SYRACUSE, N.Y.U.S.A 
dry, thick or thin goods, and Trade Mark 
are built in different lengths for 
any width of cloth. 










STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 
STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrights 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 
ra } 7 
3 RD COLE MFGe 

NEWNAN,GA. 


Seqep TANKS: TOWERS STANDPIPES 
FAL /) BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS 
INYX\MONEL METAL TANKS, 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 


movable. The edges come out ; ; 
all even. Write for complete Broadcloths Suedes 
catalog. 










Selling Agents 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Beston 









James Talcott, Inc. | 
Founded 1854 


225 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 






RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 









TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


‘“*“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


Complete factoring facilities 
for Merchants, Manufacturers 
FOR FINISHERS OF and Selling Agents 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS Annex: 180 Madison Avenue, cor. of 4th St 
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Financial—Continued 


mon stock to the extent of one-tenth 

f their holdings at $65 a share. 

The Quissett Mill, cotton yarns, 
Yew Bedford, Mass., showed a net 
profit before depreciation for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31 of $172,000, and 
ifter depreciation of $126,000. The 
company paid $6 on its preferred 
stock and $8 on its common stock dur- 
ing the year and earnings covered 
these disbursements within about 
56,000, 

The Slater Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Marietta, S. C., has authorized the 
issue of $500,000 of preferred stock, 
S100 par, increasing the company’s 
total capital to $1,500,000. 

Penmans Ltd., knit goods, Montreal, 
Canada, operating five plants in the 
Province of Ontario and two in 
Quebec, reports net profit for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31 last, of $449,314, 
as compared with $442,077 for the 
1926 fiscal year. After preferred 
dividends of $64,500 and common divi- 
dends and bonus of $279,578, there 
was carried to surplus $105,236, mak- 
ing the latter $1,539,831, as compared 
with $1,457,254 at the end of the 
1926 fiscal year. 

The Standard Textile Products 
Co., which, in addition to its other 
plants, operates the Meritas Mills, cot- 
ton goods, Columbus, Ga., in a prelimi- 
nary statement for the year ended 
December 31 last shows a net of 
$663,182 after depreciation reserve, 
as compared with $114,649 for the 
1926 fiscal year. Current assets of 
$5,960,000 compared with current 
liabilities in the ratio of 15 to I. 
During the year outstanding bonds 
were reduced $554,000 to $5,911,100. 

The Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for the fiscal vear 
ended December 31 last, reports net 
earnings after preferred dividends of 
$820,521, as compared with $1,739,- 
000 for the 1926 fiscal year. The 
1927 earnings were equivalent to $3.13 
a share on the 175,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

The Brightwood Mfg. Co., woolens, 
North Andover, Mass., for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1927, 
showed a deficit of quick assets of 
$730,188, as compared with a deficit 
of quick assets for the fiscal year 
ended November 27, 1926, of $426,- 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions : 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
Ipswich, pfd..... cess 100 15 —41% 
Arlington ... -<aneaeo) me 45% 1+ % 
Androscoggin . seeves BOO 75-78 +7 
Nashua, pfd.* ° 100 97% —\ 
Indian Orchard ‘ HMI —14% 
Pepperell .. ; 100 106% % 
Hill . 10 18% + *% 
Otis . ane 100 = 4354-43 & 
Plymouth Cordage 100 9% —% 
Merrimack Hat, pfd. 50 49% —1 
Boston Woven Hose, com 214 ; 

) Naumkeag ......... -. 100 168 -4 
Merrimack Mfg com 100 145 | 
Merrimack Mfg., pfd 100 8255-14 +1 
Koott 4 : - 100 1234%-122% + % 
New Hampshire Spin 

ning ° . 100 35% +514 
West Point ee 100 151 +2 
Lancaster, pfd... 100 22 +-2 
Esmond, pfd.. ; 100 101 + 
25 West Boylston, pfd.... 100 167% 2 
Total 
*And Div 


Plan Protective Committee for 


Gosnold Stockholders 

New Beprorp, Mass.—An appeal is 
being made to holders of preferred 
stock in the Gosnold Mills to place 
their holdings in the power of a pro- 
tective committee with full voting 
power, in order that the preferred 
stockholders’ committee may deal with 
the voting trustees controlling the 
common stock, with a view to for- 
mulating some plan of refinancing the 
company. The appeal is in the form 
of a circular letter, and is signed by 
six preferred stockholders, these being 
Henry H. Crapo, Edward S. Brown, 
Oliver Prescott, William R. West, 
Henry S. Knowles and Charles 5. 
Kelley, Jr., and it is proposed that 
these six act as the protective 
committee. 

The letter brings out the fact that 
at the present time the plant is being 
operated at a reasonable profit and 
that the active executives in charge 
are “doing extremely well,” but says 
that the heavy indebtedness of the 
corporation, which owes more than 
$1,000,000 to the banks, makes it dif- 
ficult or impossible to make substan- 
tial progress toward putting the com- 
pany back on a dividend basis. The 
banks are pressing for a reduction in 
the borrowed funds, it is brought out, 
and it is necessary that some action 
be taken by both the preferred and 
common stockholders to avoid throw- 
ing the corporation into a receivership 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead 
'ng Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd..... 58% oa ie 
Am. Mfg. pfd..... 82 76 82 
Amoskeag. new ... 21 Hie 
Androscoggin ..... 78 70 wes 
ATMRIOR . wanes 45% 44 46 
SE ey ne 108 111 115 
Berkshire Cot. .... 129 130 135 
Bigelow-Htfd. com. 95 nase ie 
DD «v.00. 0% «> es 122% 118 
Wawards. ...:-.+.. 70 80 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 oe 
Farr Alpacaé ...... 150 148 150 
Great Palle ...... 6% 6 9 
Hamilton Woolen. 15% 15 17 
eer 18% 15 18 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... 15 16 20.. 
Ipswich, com. .... 90¢ 2 5 
lawrence ...... ‘ OT% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. .... 194% 190 194 
Merrimack, com. .. 145 135 145 
Nashua, com. .... 57u% 51 53 
Nashua, pfd. ..... 97% 96 99 
Naumkeag ........ 168 168 172 
Se ee ee cis 
ND ech aig raes: ance ° 3 40 45 
ER cw cane sees 38 ae cn 
Pepperell ......s6% 106% 106 108 
Plymouth Cordage. 95% 95 97 
WR oats Pucca eee 215% 24 26 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending March 6) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
Celanese Corp 9, 800 78 70%q 75 
Courtaulds, Ltd. . 900 42% 40%, 42% 
Industrial Rayon .... 6,600 19% 18 18 
Tubize Art Silk.. ola 1,150 529 O07 F 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending March 6) 
1928 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
22 18% Belding-Hem’way 6,100 20% 191% 20% 
1444 11% Century Ribbon.. 1,200 13% 12 13} 
71% 62% Julius Kayser.... 11,300 69% 671% 68 
26 16 H. R. Mallinson. 48,100 26 21% 25% 
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SKEIN-TO-BOBBIN WINDER 


HE use of fibre silk, particularly as fill- 

ing, has spread to such an extent that a 
large number of automatic and plain looms 
formerly using cotton filling are now weav- 
ing goods with fibre silk filling. 


The increasing use of this delicate fibre 
brought a real problem to the mills—how 
to get filling properly wound to meet their 
individual requirements. 

Weaving mills could not contemplate 
Shipping their empty bobbins to the pro- 
ducers of rayon to be filled, and the manu- 
facturers of fibre silk could not be prepared 
to wind economically on this great variety 
of bobbins. In addition, most weaving 
called for bobbins with a bunch of fibre silk 
to be placed at the start of the winding at a 
proper location to function with the loom 
feeler motion. 


The satisfactory solution of this problem 
came through weaving mills buying their 
fibre silk in skeins from the producers, and 
installing UNIVERSAL No. 90 WINDERS, 
with proper bunch builder attachments, 
and winding their filling direct from skein 
to bobbin to meet the mill’s individual 
loom requirements. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 


/ » 
OUNTRIES, 
“4 
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== 
If the question ts 
KNITTING YARN 


—we can solve itt 
USE ICEMORLEE/ 


J. L. GRAY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 

Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


You can’t go wrong 

Worth more than 
the average Spun 
lofty and strong 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s —single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Gastonia Philadelphia 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. 


AGENTS 


5z2 .EONARD ST., NEW-YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE,N.C. 














| Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


= Super Quality 
=z, Plaiting and 









Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 





30/1 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 





Splici 

These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, p I C I n £ 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 


Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


Yarns 


Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 


_ Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 
SALES OFFICES: ————_———— 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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COTTON YARNS 








Canadian Mercerized Yarn 
Duties 


"he secretary of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association 
broadcasting the following regarding 
duties on mercerized yarn to Canada 
to the members of the 


is 


Association : 


_ “Information from reliable sources 
indicates that there will ‘likely be 
announced shortly the removal of the 


present Canadian import duty of 15% on 
mercerized cotton yarns of counts 40 and 
finer. We have every assurance that the 
new ruling will be effective shortly and 
that such yarns will enter Canada free 
if imported by manufacturers. 

“We believe this to be important in- 
formation for sellers of such cotton yarn 
to Canada inasmuch as by delaying ship- 
ments until the removal of the present 
duty is effective the present rate of 15% 
will be saved.” 


‘Covington, Va. In further pursuit 
of plans to secure location at Covington, 
Va., of a plant proposed by the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Covington Chamber of Commerce has 
called on citizens of the town and vicin- 
ity to join in formation of a housing 
<orporation to finance construction of the 
300 to 500 dwellings required for pros- 


Suspended Animation in Yarns 





Market 


Nominal 


Without In- 


terest Displayed by the Consumer 


New York. 

OMINAL is the word which is 

most fully characteristic of the 
cotton yarn market at the present time. 
Prices are nominal, business is nom- 
inal, are nominal and _ the 
whole situation is nominal. Agents do 
not feel they can gain anything by try- 
ing to force business and simply have 
to wait until there is some evidence of 
interest on the part of the consumer. 
Such evidence conspicuous by its 
absence, for the buyer not inter- 
ested in the yarn market at any price 
and operates only when stern necessity 
demands it. Efforts to convince the 
trade that yarns are cheap and if 
they are not needed at the moment 
they would be a good purchase, even 
if it were necessary to hold them, have 
little weight with the majority. While 
admitting the level of the market 
low as compared with cotton they con- 


offers 


is 


is 


is 


proposition two or three months from 
now. Changes in style even in what 
might regarded as staple fabrics 
are so frequent that yarn owned on a 
favorable basis might have to be held 
indefinitely, though there should 
appreciation in value. 
Talk of Lower Cotton 

The prophecy in certain directions 

that cotton may be considerably lower 


be 


be 


before many months have elapsed is 
not a helpful influence in causing the 
buyer to operate. Many fear that 
the acreage reports may have a de- 
cidedly bearish effect upon the market 


before the summer is over or even 
before that time, with a resulting de- 
cline in raw material. They admit 


that if this decline takes place it is 
likely to be followed by an upward 
move which may send cotton de 
cidedly higher than it today. It 
would not be surprising, according to 


is 


just much 
I5¢ cotton in the interim. 


there is possibility of 
Un- 
der these possibilities, which the buyer 
well knows, it only natural he 
should keep out of the market for 
future requirements. 
saving 


as 
seeing 
is 
There is only 
one the situation. 
lhe comparatively 
small stocks on hand nor do they own 
contracts calling for 
far into the future. 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis so long 
that the buyer has become accustomed 
to this method of operation. It will 
mean that some day, with an improve- 
ment in his business, he is going to 
into the market and endeavor 
to place orders for a goodly amount 
of yarn. When this happens it will 
depend upon the spinner’s attitude 
whether the period of activity is to 
be long continued or be of short dura- 
tion. If the market advanced 
abruptly and decidedly purchases will 
be confined to actual needs, but if there 
should be gradual strengthening 
without an attempt to take too much 
of an advantage of a latent buying 
power, purchasing may be continued 
for a tairly long period. 


to 
have 


grace 
majority 


deliveries very 


The market has 


come 


is 


a 











pective workers and which must be as- tend their business is on a hand-to- students of the situation, to witness Question of Stocks 
sured to gain a favorable decision for mouth basis and that to stock yarns 25c cotton before the year is over, Those who have been in the South 
Covington. today might look like a very foolish but in the meantime it is felt that of late report that spinners have con- 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Quality ) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality ROB is. a sich cacy eis.c sia eins —_— 38% 30-8 16 45 
= Skeins or Tubes—( Warp Twist) BOB ikicctvcvessaveecesc™=™ “age 38s . 51 D2 
is to 8s SOE. ME Secaaick tanek ea swa'sa acl 331,—34 16s 3914 40s ....... ......52 —54 
10s 30 “30% | EPR ERO EN ne eee 3514—36 DOR. cities siediestaweewas 10 50s 59 61 
l2s — —3l Deena kaneune eekes a. 3614,—37 BD ienttawes . 11 60s 64 —66 
l4s .314%4—32 i eo SNES odoin 33 —38i% PMO 8 nai war iiana every elas 131%, 70s 74 -77 
l6s BN MOR oo os iw ordi erd, 0d ee 28s - —46% 80s 86 89 
Two: Pl Skeins and Tubes 
8s-2 ; nit COL i cnc a 37 37M, Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
oo ee rn er 31 ae a 38 381 A .61 —62 808-2 pcet 1 09—1 12 
SS Se a rey 31144—32 368-2 44 —45 308-2 .63 —64 Singles 
DU Sen x .— «32% 405-2 ee ee 46 18 ON Se eee ra Sree 66 —67 30s 5: Gans ceTaiatacare — —85 
ee eee ..d3 —33% 40s-2 High breakage. . — —5l DN Bakes cokes ey onary 68 —69 40s —90 
NN asic are waa are .. 3414—35 ac one ccckkaredan 56 —57 MD oi aea ds icemweenins 73 —74 50s — —5 
24s-2 .36 —36% 60s-2 63 64 Se re .76 —78 Check ore seres — —l 10 
Sinsle W, a ERE CCT ETE re er 85 —87 DO cia a w.we Saeaes — —l 24 
10s os 31's = ener 36 37 T08-2 occ ee eeeaes ..97 —100 80s — —l && 
12s ..31%—82 260 j 37 38 Ss : 
2 meen Siren at neuels ess ‘ —(Supe uali 
aces 4. Be. aR EE ~... «os cos oncas 10 2-4] Peeler eee ac © Q ai ty) 
16s SO4—83 eds .........:...... : 47 & 
20s 3314—34 Carded Combed Carded Cembed 
T Pl 10s ..35 —36 44 —46 26s 40 —4] 52 —4 
8s. 3] 31% y oe a 14s 38. —S7 46 —48 308 42 —43 56 —658 
108.2 ‘ieee eee 36/2—37 Mii ceosean 36%—37% 47 —49 368 ........ 48 —50 60 —@2 
—_- ‘eo  20u —s Peat ee Ree Rhea SU —38 “ERS a” Sa “MS. ccs 52 —54 683 —665 
ee ee eee ees - 208 ..3874%—38% 49 —5l 508 ........— — 70 —72 
anes Teac tat ee > —_— DS 408-2 ore inary 7 $ 9 ‘ fo 5 wel 60s . be ss A o ce 
EE reid one 314,—34 50s-2 ‘ 57 —58 24s .39 40 51 53 0s 7 80 
203-2 —39 es arr alica Z3's 63 65 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Ss-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 281/;, white, 30 DN isa i 05: siveein ne OR > I a adonnaaincan 63 —65 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) iste nicnss acer SB —S6 S08 ......5. 005. ..70 —T2 
10s tte ROY 2S... eee 33 —33Y I soi gas winds esa dein: can MMMM nc kialiccacced aig 75 —80 
= i sO > 34 —34Y/, BET oc: cccciceveteses Mics “MRSS, Soe arb ce) 85 —90 
ea 30 — 30% 268 .... 2.6... eee eee 85 — 35H RP ck send une banat a 1 00—1 05 
1s IS GI oo as ks oy cee ee 
16s 31 —31%4 30s extra quality.... . "39 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
18s . — “eee al 46 —46y, Peeler Sakelarides 
20s 32—32% Average Best Average Best 
Ms Carckwrad — —56-57 61 —62 83 87 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Mi inksaada — —58-59 63 —64 86 90 
Warps, Skeins and Cones SS ——_ a ee 88 92 
208-2 he ——iG «9 GORE ks. ccci ces. 58 —60 40s mainte 10 —F) 93 97 
308-2 48 —50 608-2 63 —65 ics sicnecos — —70-71 75 —76 97 1 02 
5 re 50 —52 70-2 — te ceerens — —§576 00 —6) 1 02 1 07 
403-2 52 —54 80s-2 ..85 —88 ee — —85-86 909 —91 1 12 117 


Quotations are average 
tically noted 


prices of the counts aan euathien indicated at the close of wastes. March 7. 


For New York spot cotton prices, see page 71. For staple cotton prices, 


see page 7: 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci- 


ener 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


warehouses. 
this stock 


in their 
the times, 
hould not be regarded as_ burden- 
some, but in instances there de- 
cidedly more than the spinner wants 
to carry, with the consequence that 
letters and telegrams are being re- 
ceived in the selling markets asking 
if orders cannot be secured. These 
messages are naturally accompanied 
by offers of figures that do not com- 
pare favorably with the nominal level 
of the market. In the majority of 
cases they are not effective in produc- 
ing business’as they simply betray the 
spinner’s weak position. 


siderable yarn 
Considering 


is 


Advances Impossible 
lhe cotton market today is up about 
1'4c from the lowest point of recent 
weeks and yet apparently it is im- 
to 
To illustrate this point, a dealer 


possible secure any advance on 
varn. 
who was negotiating for the sale of 
a specific mill’s spinning informed the 
possible buyer that he should get at 
least a cent above the price at which 
he sold him two or three months ago, 
hut admitted that could probably 


get the varn at oc above this level. 


he 


While the buyer was inclined to place 
felt he 
quiry elsewhere to see whether there 


ie order he should make in 


vere any weak spots in the situation. 


\iter telephoning for a few minutes 


he informed the salesman who was 


waiting an answer on his proposition, 


that he could buy varn equally as 
good at Me below the original price 
his seller asked. The upshot of the 


atter was that the salesman secured 
the order but was obliged to quote his 
figure. \lthough = this 
2c above the other man’s price, the 


original was 


buyer claimed he was willing to pay 


this difference on account of the 
service he expected to receive from 
this particular agent, although he 
would not admit that the yarn was 
ot any better grade. This transaction 
Was on quality merchandise where 
price is not supposed to figure as 


largely as on ordinary grades. 

On sak yarn there has been an in- 
crease of 2 to 3c per Ib. but on this 
quality the advance in raw material 
should warrant at least another cent. 
This is also true of peeler yarn both 
in right and reverse twist. Selling 
agents claim that if they put their 
product up to a point that is justified 


they would simply remove it from 
the market and could not expect to 
do business. Business in thread yarns 
is slow and while sellers look for an 
iprovement current demand is_ for 

ill quantities with endless detail 
involved. In this division of the mar- 
ket it is also apparent that buyers 


taking advantage of every techni- 
to find fault with deliveries. 
\ good deal of wrangling is being 


Ce e 


Cality 


which is most unsatisfactory 
in some cases is producing hard 
Spinners of twist 
yarn complain they are unable to ob- 
the differential above right twist 
Which warranted in view of the 


Increased cost. 


leelings. 


reverse 


is 


Dull Yarn Market at Chatta- 


nooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The 
yarn market continued dull during the 
week ending March 4, there having 
been comparatively little new business 
booked, according to a leading local 
broker. Prices in all branches 
tinued firm at the old figures. 

Thrown | silk still 
about per pound. 
carded cones 10s is still quoted at 30 


local 


con- 


on 
In 


is 


strong 


basis of $5.90 


to 31c with 20s at 32% to 33%c. In 
mercerized varn 60s-2 is &5c with 
20s-2 at 59c and 8os-2 at $1.09. 


Combed singles range in price from 


40 to 41c for 18s to 76 to 78e for 70s. 


Delta Linters Cleaned Up by 
Mattress Firm at 9c 


Mempuis, TENN.—AIl the mill 
run linters in the Mississippi Delta 
have been cleaned up in the last few 
days by one of the large mattress 


manufacturing concerns, it is said 


\bout 12,000 bales was the amount 
that was purchased. The price paid 
was reported at 9c f. o. b. oil mill, 


which compares with 634¢ in Septem 


ber and 3!oc this time last veat 
First Cotton Planted This Year 
Was in New Mexico on Jan. 24 
ATTALLA, ALA. 
be planted in the United States for the 
season of 1928 was put in the g1 
\ttalla 
land in the Rio Grande valley of 


—The first cotton to 


Gadsden ownet ot 
New 


Mexico, according to information re 


by and 


ceived here. 


Phe first planting was on the plan 
tation of Fred Cox, of Attalla, on 
Jan. 24. W. G. Sparks is the super- 


intendent in charge. 

Lamar Smith of Gadsden owns the 
adjoining tract and his superintendent 
planted at the same time. 


Prices Unsettled 


Some Spinners Advance Asking 
Prices, but Little Actual Change 
BOSTON.— There was 

cline in prices of most staple counts 

and varieties of and 
yarns to the end of last week without 
stimulating marked 
buying. Firmer raw cotton prices at 
the opening of this week caused quite 
a number of spinners to advance ask- 


a steady de- 


carded combed 


any increase in 


ing prices on medium and coarse 
counts about a half cent, and this 
evidence of strength resulted in a 
little better: demand at last week's 
minimums. Few buyers, however, are 
operating except in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, or for deliveries to the end 


ot 
forward 


\pril, the majority claiming that 
for their products 
continues of 
volume, and does not specu- 
lative purchases of matter 
how low prices of the latter may be. 
Buyers are also influenced in their 


business 
continues disappointing 
Warrant 


varn no 


operations by the fact that they have 
no difficulty in securing prompt de- 
liveries on most yarns, and by their 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wm. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








BURNS- PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 






FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


Room 922, Webster Blidz., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's 
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Harriet— 
Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 
of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men these are more 
than just names. They are repre- 
sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 


6s to 30s — Single and Ply 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
for KNITTING and WEAVING 


HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
Henderson, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Winthrop Mincher, Troy, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


AON 


A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 


RNA AEN RS ASS AO 


PS 


A RT > Se) A RT 


Georce H. WatTerRMAN Hersert A. CURRIER Epwin T. WITHERBY 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yor«k PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth Street 1600 Arch Street Commercial Bank Bldg 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 





March 10, 1925 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


lack of confidence in the future of the 
cotton market as long as new crop 
futures continue to sell so much lower 
than old crop months. 

During the closing days of last 
week occasional sales were reported 
below a basis of 34c for 20s-2 carded 
warps and a basis of 29c for Ios 
frame-spun cones; proportional weak- 
ness was also displayed by combed 
yarns, both single and ply, with con- 
cessions also occasionally offered on 


mercerized yarns. With a firmer cotton 
market this week the bottom of the 
market on weaving yarns appears to 
be a basis of 34c for 20s-2 warps and 
for hosiery yarns a basis of 29c¢ for 
10s frame-spun cones, and with many 
spinners holding for minimums a cent 
higher. Combed yarns are also a 
little firmer, but there continues to be 
a wide range of asking and selling 
prices on most counts of the latter. 


Yarn Demand Slowly Improving 





Small Interest from the 


Plush Trade 
Philadelphia. 


OTTON has been firmer than 

yarns during the week, the 
former advancing while the latter 
have declined slightly where any 
change from last week has occurred. 
Although counts like 20s-2 and 30s-2 
are being sold at prices half cent 
lower than were noted last week, the 
market as a whole shows no decided 
change so far as prices are concerned. 
Trading has been less active than last 
week which a number of houses state 
was one of the best they have experi- 
enced so far this year. As may be 
seen from the action of cotton and 
yarns there has been insufficient de- 
mand for the latter to permit sellers 
to keep abreast of the stronger tend- 
ency of the raw material market. A 
majority of houses state that while 
business last week represented a slight 
improvement it was not an expansion 
of importance while several concerns 
report that there has been no improve- 
ment whatever during the last two 
weeks. 

Quotations Unchanged 

here has been a larger movement 
in weaving yarns to a limited number 
of manufacturers distributed through- 
out various trades, contracts calling 
for medium sized quantities to be de- 
livered during the next six weeks. 
The one exception to this development 
among the weavers has been the con- 
tinued dullness apparent among cotton 
plush manufacturers in this vicinity. 
Although spinners of ordinary quality 
yarn are quoting 20s-2 warps at 35¢ 
and slightly higher and 30s-2 at 39c 
or higher, bulk of sales of these 
counts made during the week have 
heen at prices generally half to a full 
cent under this basis. Dealers report 
that it has been impossible for them 


t 


to sell in volume at 35c for 20s-2 or 
39¢ for 30s-2 for ordinary yarn. Dur- 
ing the last few days concerns willing 
to shade spinners’ prices to this extent 
state that they have not been able to 
interest weavers in buying large quan- 
tities. A majority of mills that have 
goods orders on their books bought 
yarns last month when several houses 
here were selling weaving yarns con- 
siderably under the accepted market 
level. Other weavers state that it is 
not 
tion 


for the moment, so much a ques- 
of yarn prices but rather when 


an Exception 


they will receive a larger volume of 
gC ods orders. 

The plush section of the market, 
which for many months has repre- 
sented the most active and largest out- 
let for weaving yarns, has undergone 
a marked change during the last few 
weeks, sales to this trade reported by 
houses specializing in such yarns be- 
ing smaller than for many months. 
In former periods of lack of demand 
from other weavers it has been appar- 
ent that plush manufacturers con- 
tinued to take their normal quantities. 
This has not been true during recent 
weeks and concerns specializing in 
plush yarns state this present period 
of dullness has been the longest they 
have witnessed since these fabrics 
came into such wide use. 

Small Plush Interest 

At present spinners of plush yarns 
are not only receiving few orders 
from these manufacturers but in many 
cases they are receiving instructions 
to hold deliveries on old contracts un 
til further notice. While this is re 
garded a temporary condition and one 
that will correct itself, being due in 
certain cases to changes in specifica 
tions made by automobile manufactur 
ers, it is also pointed out by many in 
the trade that the number of looms 
manufacturing cotton plushes has in 
creased greatly during the last two 
years. 

There has also been a decided in- 
crease in the number of concerns 
manufacturing pile fabrics in this 
vicinity and while the individual com- 
pany starting in this line may not start 
with more than 12 looms, many start- 
ing with even smaller number, there 
has been such a large number of these 
smaller plush manufacturers going into 
this trade during recent years that the 
total number of looms now operating 
on this type of goods represents a 
drastic expansion in so short a time. 
Cotton plush looms have expanded 
more rapidly than those specializing 
in mohair or worsted pile fabrics 
which are handled by a smaller num- 
ber of firms and this is one of the 
reasons cotton yarn spinners that have 
turned their production over to plush 
yarns are feeling the effects of this 
period of dullness among plush manu- 
facturers. 

A number of spinners have re- 








Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Quality:—We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable— Thesame 
high quality is maintained 
year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is_ the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— Someecd 
SINGLE Mercerized Egugaa& Yarn for Splicing 
apo al and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1— Weis Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JACOBS VERYBEST DOBBY CORD 


Reduces Weaving Costs 


*_S*_VERYBEST. DOBBY. "CORR- 


Spot-lighted sine STRETCH 
SINGLES — just as uniformly built REDUCES FRICTION 


and eager to work as our well known 


plies. Singles by National — just as | INCREASES WEAR 


thoroughly mercerized, dyed and 
bleached. They're bound to find them- 


selves in the spot-light! Samples, of HE SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS announce 
course. What count, please? . . a Process which increases, the wear and min- 


imizes the stretch of the SAMSON SPOT DOBBY 


NAT IONAL | ih CORD which has for years been preeminent for use 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. |||! as Harness Cord. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- | | = : 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns. WA Trial Orders Promptly Filled 


WH | | 
. > yPS +, ms . »S Wh } Pie y 
CONES col rUBES SKEINS WARPS | | oo a a 
ROSSVILLE, GA. | 


Sls Oi || || The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. | 


C"Henderage | Export Denariment Soya thomas, §— DULL | LOOM NECESSITIES SINCE 1869 


A. He s 
166 W. Jackson Blvd Rossville, Ga. Johnston B — 


; ) Phi iladetphia a, Pa Fall River, Mass. Reading “= . 
Ss Stewart McConaghy Edward Shultz, = ||| Danielson, Conn. Charlotte, N. C. 
——————— 6908 ance "Road O. S. Hawes & Bro. 712 North Sth St. F : 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


vamped their entire plants and have in 
several instances given up their 
former customers, possibly among the 
underwear trade, and now turn out 
.arn intended solely for consumption 
by pile fabric manufacturers. In view 
f this when plush mills delay deliver- 
‘s from such spinners it does not take 
long for large quantities of yarn to 
ccumulate in their warehouses. For 
ese reasons the plush situation is 
being carefully studied by the yarn 
rade at the present time. 
Underwear Yarns Steady 
Spinners of extra-quality knitting 
used by underwear trade 
tate thev have booked a large volume 
f business during the last two months 


irns as 


with sales becoming less active during 
This is partly due to 
the fact many of these manufacturers 
have contracted for their requirements 
everal months ahead and is also due 
in instances to the fact the limited 
number of spinners of such qualities 
ire well sold ahead for the next two 
months and are not able to make de- 
liveries specified as several state they 
could sell additional quantities without 
difficulty. This condition does not ap- 
ply to ordinary grades of knitting 
yarn which are inactive at present. 
Extra-quality yarn is being quoted on 
the basis of 39¢ for 30s or 3Ic basis 
ios with manufacturers contracting 
for fine counts where these can be de- 
livered in time. 


recent weeks. 


Balance of contract 
will be taken in coarser counts to be 
used in medium-weight goods. 

There has been a fair buying of 
combed yarns by mercerizers during 
the last two weeks and while prices of 
have not improved 
trom the spinners’ standpcint, the fact 
mercerizers, 


these qualities 


the largest consumers of 
yarns, are coming into. the 

irket causes optimism among combed 
spinners who are in 


these 


need of new 
reports the 
sale ot mercerizing twist 60s-2, at O64¢ 

ile the same count in lisle twist has 
heen sold 


usSINess ne concern 


as high as 7oc. It is re- 
ported that larger purchases have not 
heen caused by any decided improve- 
ment in demand for mercerized but 
rather because of the condition of 
‘ombed varn market. 


Hawkensville (Ga.) Mfg. Co. is the 
me of the new company which is taking 
ver the mills which have recently been 
perating as the Cochran Mills. This 
plant has 5000 spindles and 54 looms. 
[he new officers are N. H. Mooney, 
president; Timothy Mooney, treasurer; 
\\m. H. Mooney, manager. Other in- 
rporators are James M. Brander of 
Brander Commission Co., New York, 
ind Floyd W. Jefferson of New York. 
The Mooneys are now operating the 
Superba Towel Co. in Fall River, Mass., 
which makes absorbent and_ turkish 
wels and wash cloths. It has 54 nar- 
w looms. The Brander Commission 
Co. are the selling agents. It is under- 
stood that the machinery at Fall River 
will be moved to Hawkensville and the 
capacity of the plant will be doubled. 
Cynthia Mills, Boston, Mass., have 
reduced capital stock from $85,400 par 
value to $60,000 par value. 


Slow, Firm Waste Market 


All Sorts Moving Languidly— 
Import and Export Situation 
BOSTON.—The spot situation in 

waste is decidedly firmer. There is 

more mill buying of cotton and by the 

same sign there ought to be larger mill 

interest in wastes from the consum 

ing end. It must not be overlooked at 
this time that the woolen mill demand 
for its usual lines of wastes may show 





some expansion in the near future. 


There is every reason for a woolen 
manufacturer accustomed to use some 
cotton waste in his line of fabrics to 
increase the percentage utilized by rea 
son of the growing scarcity of spot 
wool and the high prices asked by the 
holders. 

This waste market has so many out- 
lets for its several commodities that 
taking it as a whole there is always 
something moving and the present is 
no exception. Something of every- 
thing is selling at this time. 
nable materials lead the rather spotty 
demand, peeler comber, peeler strips, 
No. 1 Upland strips, average card 
strips and long fibered fly, the latter 
material as strong as any waste in the 
market. Threads are 
The edge is off this commodity for the 
time being. 

“What effect has the strength in cot 
ton had on wastes during the past 
week?” “None whatever except that 
percentage prices are a little stiffer.” 
Confronted with the fact that imports 
of waste are arriving continually from 
abroad it was stated that there was a 
better market here than in the Old 
World for certain grades of strips and 
willowed_ stocks. 


Spin- 


“American traders 
do not seem to understand that cotton 
wastes occupy a world market and that 
the number of miles separating a buyer 
much. 
Materials can be brought from [ng 
land and the Continent 
for freight than it costs to ship wastes 
from the South into this vicinity.” 
There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between the Boston and Man- 
chester markets at this time. In Man 
chester the contracts entered into in 


and seller do not mean very 


at less money 


December now look anything but 
healthy it is said. Consumers will not 
buy forward to any extent until the 
outlook is less obscure. The turn- 


over both-in hard and soft wastes is | 


limited. Buyers are acting very cau- 
tiously all around. Fluctuating and 
uncertain markets are considered likely 
during the next few weeks. 
sistent decline in raw materials had a 
bad effect and it will need the stabiliza- 
tion of cotton on at least a 19¢ basis 
before the Manchester waste market 
takes on any new life. 


* * * 


Current Quotations 


Peeler COMBS 22. ccccecceses 17 —18ce. 
PONNGE GEEINE. ..cc desc ceces 16 —l1i7c 
Sak. comber ......-scceces 16 —16%e 
Choice willowed fly........ 8 — 9e. 
Choice willowed picker..... 7 Tle 
OE, MOTD, nic cb.6b 2d cece 18 —20« 
Linters (mill run)........ 5 — 5c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 13 —Hie 
Fine White cop..........-. 15 —15'kc. 


rather quiet. | 


The per- | 


||| SiiAeka Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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d.BJAMIESON COMPANY 


i 
a 
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LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


RATINE YARNS 
FANCY TWISTS 


Represented By 


L. P. MULLER & CO. Philadelphia 






MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 7°", Weekes, Mites} WE SELL 













GATE dene 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


MILLS We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 





P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 














INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK” 











O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARN } ALL FORMS 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 








THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WIN?SOR focus ot 


MERCERIZED OFTON YARNS 2° i 
COTTON WARPS Si.u.0%2% at 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Poucle, Bourette and 


| NOVELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton, 


| Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





| @. EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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vs / 
W. H. Willey Norman Monaghan 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and Treasurer 
J ~ D. W. Brooks W. H. Frazer 
' President Vice-President 
\ G. H. Kemker 
7 Secretary 


The First Consideration 


When establishing a cotton buying con- 
nection one way to judge the integrity of 
the company in question is to consider the 
character of its customers. 















Newburger, today, lists among its clients 
many of the largest and most prosperous 
domestic and foreign mills. The proof of 
the product is in the selling. May we add 
your name to our clientele? 


SSS A Capital $1,000,000.00. 


s- NEWBURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
MEMPH I Ss 
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Cotton Quiet with Tone Steady 


Prices Hold in the Absence of Selling 
Steady in South 





Pressure—Spots 


HE cotton market has been quiet 

this week. The trade has appeared 
to feel that the bullish features 
responsible for the advance from ap- 
proximately the 17c to the 18'%c level 
in trading values, have been pretty 
fully discounted and have shown an 
inclinatiun to await further develop- 
ments. In addition to uncertainty of 
the coming acreage and new crop 
start, this policy has probably been 
promoted by Washington advices with 
reference to investigations of one sort 
x another into the cotton situation 
ind in connection with proposed legis- 
lation. Prices, however, have shown 
i generally steady undertone owing to 
a continued absence of selling pres- 
sure in the South, and while recent 
idvances have not been fully main- 
tained, the market has shown a ten- 
dency to hold between the 18 and 
i8!sc level for the active positions. 
On the whole, it is felt, that pre- 
liminary work in the South has been 
making rather more progress during 
the week and that except for defici- 
ency of subsoil moisture in west 
Texas, the seed bed is in good condi- 
tion. Nothing has occurred to throw 
any fresh light on the question of 
acreage, but it is understood that 
bankers and merchants in many parts 
of the South have been more actively 
posing an increase since the recent 
conference at Jackson, Mississippi. 
The final area, it is still felt, will de- 
pend largely upon price movements 
and spring weather, but the tendency 








has been to scale down estimates and 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 1 High Low Mar.7 Ch'ge 
Marct ; - 18.45 18.50 18.15 18.35 —.10 
' 18.48 18.51 18.31 18.48 —.05 
May - 18.62 18.76 18.38 18.52 10 
ne se 18.56 18.56 18.34 18.44 —.12 
ere 18.51 18.64 18.21 18.36 —.15 
eesee =18.30 =18.30 18.20 18.26 —.14 
ber .... 18.29 18.29 18.03 18.15 —.14 
ane 18.19 18.31 17.83 18.04 —.15 
OP seve 18.15 18.15 17.87 18.01 —.14 
er PF ses 18.12 18.23 17.77 17.98 14 
MED. Scee is 18.10 18.12 17.75 17.96 —.14 
. s r 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
March 2.. 18. W OS rere 
Saturday, March 3.. 18. 70e EORG:. ~ ‘ekcean 
Mor March 6... 18. 95¢ 18.4860 02 a ceees 
March 6.. 18. 90¢ 18. 40« 10.454 
ay, March 7 18. 85c 18.44¢ 10.564 
March 8. 18.95c 18.53¢ 10.534 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Mar. 7 week year 
ses eene 18.55 382,607 594,377 
ins iebenee 18.44 490,101 666,798 
ievahtushas 18.40 13,981 36,186 
seakeacas 18.77 ‘ 5 93, 768 
: i wohueh vane 66, 807 
Mh  siesasues 18.60 16,674 
ST NOUK ose scecsecese 18.81 71, 864 109, 980 
New “SEE ES te 18.85 186, 166 255, 788 
toust 18.50 716,964 494,478 
1g 18.69 69,115 104,367 
my 17.90 236, 878 250, 049 
OUR nica ce tese 17.75 3,692 8,744 
OR ctasse ae 17.78 18,932 49, 849 











it is doubtful whether a canvass of the 
trade here today would show an aver- 
age expectation of over 5%, with a 
possibility that it might be slightly 
less than that. Perhaps 3 to 5% in- 
crease, indeed, would just about ex- 
press the present consensus of opinion, 
which, of course, whatever the figure 
would be purely tentative. 

Nor has anything occurred to pre- 
sent the possibilities as to yields of 
lint cotton per acre in any fresh light. 
The season may be slightly later than 
last year and there is of course the 
deficiency of subsoil moisture in west 
Texas to take into consideration. 
With good weather, however, pre- 
liminary farm work would make rapid 
progress, and winter weather condi- 
tions except for the Southwest’s de- 
ficiency of rainfall are believed to 
have been favorable. 

Meanwhile the market is waiting 
for the figures of the International 
Cotton Federation on the world’s con- 
sumption for the first half of the sea- 
son on March 12; the report of the 
Census Bureau on domestic consump- 
tion for February, on March 14; or 
the final preliminary ginning figures 
for the season due on March 20, as 
possible sources of inspiration. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Feb. Mar Last 
Market 29 7 Ch'ge year Sales 
Galveston ...... 18.55 18.55 14.19 9,814 
New Orleans... 18.39 18.44 +5 14.10 8,082 
SNE dc waca's 18.40 18.40 seee aeaue 192 
Savannah ..... 18.82 18.77 5 13.99 214 
MOPTIE kaccces 18.81 18.81 ae 14.00 1,397 

New York .... 18.90 18.85 — 5 14.25 
Augusta ..... 18.88 18.69 —19 13.81 1,917 
Memphis . 18.00 17.90 —10 13.50 15,450 

St. Louis ..... 17.75 17.75 13.2 
Houston ....... 18.35 18.50 +15 14.0 &, 908 
Dallas « Be 5 18.20 15,910 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gus age 
OE Oe... cacicscs Ee ett Cet 
te ivccaccccus -65¢ 1.00¢ .55¢t .75t 75% 
RBs socsanciws -50t .75¢ .40t .38t .54¢ 
EE a ome aha -35t .5Ot 25¢ .25¢ .37¢ 
Ee Mies cn ecicnys a we Oe lUOz CC 
Ma a bane at's 1.25° 1.00° 1.00% .75° 9R° 
eo eckves 2.25° 2.00° 1.50° 1.25° 1.869 
ee a ae 3.25° 2.50° 2.00° 1.75° 2.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
SMES sau sacdenss — Oe hlUh Coe 
Bs Saccccenks -5O° 1.00° .65° 50° .73° 
in cccnnemae 1.25° 2.00° 150° .75° 1 51° 
RAD ee erere 2.25° 3.25° 2.25° 1.18° 2 47° 
Be asa wecnas 3.25° 4.50° 3.00° 2.38° 3.59° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.00° 1.50° 1.75° .75° 1.55° 
2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 1.25° 2.08° 
3.00° 2.75° 3.00° 1.75° 2.58° 


BLUE STAINED 

2.00° 2.00° 1.75° 1.75° 1.84° 
2.25° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50 
3.00° 3.50° 3.25° 3.50° 3.34° 


*Off middling. t On middlirg. 
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— Use Quissett 


Oftentimes on knitting machines the con- 
gestion is such as to resemble “‘Main 
Street’’ at its busiest. It’s a case of stop 
and go to the tune of broken needles, 
production lapses, inferior goods and, 
incidentally, tried tempers. 


Quissett Yarns are not a cure-all. They re 
not perfect. However, they are keeping 
production costs at low ebb wherever they 
are used. You know the reasons—Quissett 
uniformity —the absence of ‘‘fender- 
bending’’ snarls and slubs—the low needle 
resistance of these yarns. 


Speaking of ‘‘resistance,"’ we might add 
that sales resistance is usually feeble in 
merchandising fabrics—‘yarns by 
Quissett.”’ 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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_ NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 





VNODOOOOOG ¢ 20@ 


Acme D 


Acme A 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 





Acme oe Machine and Needle Co. 


OOOO; 


Franklin, N. H. 
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S24 -O1GGia JOHNSTON BLUG 
MANAGER. G OTTE NC: 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
oe — TRADE 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed 


Mercerized 


Philadelphia Chattanooga 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. 


mM. c. 
LLACE 
Rie Blag. 


presente, 
D. F. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 22 











WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








FOR oe WORKS 
oo — AND 
co MILLS 

BLEACHERIES. 


Send for Circular 

Manufactured by 

54% Hermon St. 
Mass. 


| _ || [Enioe 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer 
ELLIOT & HALL 
Vorcester 















TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


| Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


| Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 














- T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


Ter. 4410 New Brunswick, N. J. 





LOWELL.MASS. | 
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Better Demand Noted 





Southern Cotton Markets Find 
Broader Interest 
MeEMPHIs, TENN., Mar. 5.—De- 
mand for cotton is more active and 

broader as to descriptions wanted 
hut firmness of owners, in the absence 
| competitive buying, except on some 
descriptions, is restricting business 
hut maintaining values. While it may 

said there is some demand for prac- 
illy all offerings, there is no gen- 
al broad demand; one buyer will 
vant this and the other that, a result 

buying on orders or the filling in 
n old commitments. 

There is competition for the low 
grades because of their scarcity and 
the existence of a short interest, and 
active demand for strict middling 1” 
to 1 1/16”, of which the supply is 
very limited. Basis on the low grades 
has advanced about 25 points and, 
owing to inadequate supplies, it is 
quite generally felt that the present 
basis will be maintained if not en- 
hanced during the remainder of the 
season. The market for middling and 
better grade staples is practically un- 
changed, with the possible exception 
that buyers are looking around a little 
more energetically and there is some 
evidence that foreign demand is about 
to come to life. Revival of Liverpool 
demand would be welcomed as a stim- 
ulant to general buying. So far 
Liverpool’s chief interest has been in 
the low grade staples, but recent in 
quiry indicates the possibility that 
good business in the better grades may 
develop at an early date. 
little disposition to make concessions, 


There is 


owners preferring to await more gen- 
eral demand; this is particularly true 
ft owners of unhedged cotton. As a 
matter of fact, there is little unsold 
otton in the hands of the growers, 
hut considerable stocks are held by 
general merchants and ginners; by 





far the larger quantity is owned by 
cotton merchants who, as a rule, have 

hedged; cotton merchants, almost 
generally, acquired their stocks at a 
high basis, a basis which so far the 





~ Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 
Mar , Feb. 25 


arkets average 18.17 18.4 

phis : ; 17.80 18.15 
Premium Staples 

First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

ade Strict Middling Prices steady 


21% @ 21% 
16-ir o< ° 22% @ 22° 


2214 224 
Sina 2514 1 2x 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
phis total ie 13, 950 14,175 10, 950 
» b. included 8,150 10,175 7,425 
arkets ... : 48,344 41,056 41, 336 





Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 





week year before 
t receipts .. sees 15,684 16,954 15,461 
— iss receipts .. 30, 638 62, 393 43, 747 
tal since Aug. 1, net 3 
pments anseus 30,638 
of tal since Aug. 1.... 1,088,165 
. CRE GROG sccavcceass 236,034 
. rease for week..... *374 
Unsold stock in hands 
f Memphis factors.. 86,500 SGP aiasacdan 
Decrease for week.... 3,250 eee 
— ~—- 


*Increase 
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Cotton—Continued 


mill has been unwilling to meet ex- 
cept in a small way. 

Local sales at the following prices 
were reported during the week: 
Middling 1%” at = 20c.,. middling 
1 1/16” at 19¢c., good ordinary, tinged, 
1 1/16” at 16.50c., ordinary, bluc 
stained and shaley, 1 1/16” at 14.50¢c., 
strict low middling and middling 1” 
at 19.25c., strict middling 15/16” at 
18.50. Interior: Middling white, 
1%” to full, 2Ic., strict low middling, 
light gray, 1%” at 18.50c, low mid 
dling bright, 18.75c, strict low mid 
dling, spotted, 17.25c, strict good 
ordinary, bright, 17c., good ordinary, 
bright, 16c. 


Domestic Staples Unchanged 


Speculative Buying Accounts for 
Advances in Egyptian Cotton 
Boston, March 7.—The market for 

domestic premium and extra staple 

cottons is without change, the week 
having been one of the quietest of the 
season so far as mill demand is con- 
cerned, and there being practically no 
net change for the week in futures and 
not enough business in the actual cot- 
ton to provide a real test of basis. 

Disappointing yarn and cloth business 

accounts in part for the indifference 

of manufacturers, but their waiting 
attitude is also encouraged by the con- 
tinued wide premium of May over 

October futures. 

“Speculative buying’ is the only 
cabled explanation of the 204 point ad- 
vance for the week in March Sak. 
and the 84 point advance in April 
Uppers on the Alexandria market, but 
there has been further apparent con- 
firmation in the decrease in the Sudan 
crop, which is now. estimated at 
100,000 bales, instead of former esti 
mates of from 125,000 to 130,000 bales, 
and also in the fact that new crop 
Sudan cotton has opened in Liverpool 
on a basis of 45c for the fully-good- 
fair. The new crop Sak. and Upper 
options advanced much less than near 
months, October Uppers being up only 
67 points and November Sak. only 184 
points. There is practically no interest 
in this country in Egyptian cottons at 
current prices. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for March-Apr. 
shipments of middling and __ strict 
middling hard western cotton (Gov- 
ernment lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


11/16 in . 22 to22% 22oto2a 
11/16 in. to %& in 22eto2% 2 to23 
1 \& in pees : 23 to23 tac 2314to24 
1 3/16 in.. iesewcccesss Oe: SO 24loto2s 
1 % in 2641027 7 tomk& 


Basis on N. ¥ Mar. 18.35 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
March-Apr. shipments as _ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides, 355¢c., up 2c, 
Medium Uppers, 285¢c, up Ic, from 
Feb. 29. They report closing prices 
March 7 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Mar. Sak. $36.55, up $2.04; 
Apr. Uppers $25.84, up 84c from 
Feb. 29. 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DLA 


Mercerized Yarns 


Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 


SK 


SS 


~ 


So 





Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED YARNS 


AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
Mi Y for Hand Knitting 
inerva arns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 


|THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and Enelish Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


ntatives: peste 5. Geet Seas. S te ntiss St. 
LOS ANGELES 


Bone, 6% Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA— y~ ae u “4 Van o Li nda, 1023 James Bldg. 


Represe 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED woo ten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CoO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST §3 S. FRONT ST. 


134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


|| JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 





WORSTED YARNS|| |\w oo 





RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


WOOLMIX 


The Yarn of Adaptability 
Has Sales Building Qualities 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


for rayon undergarments 
TUBING—ELAST iC—EDGINGS— 


Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhle and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RVAY OWN (JoHn R.STEWART CO. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


MAKERS — Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Leominster, Mass. 


. 3 of 

E 

Wimenrno YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 


GARTH MFG. CO. ||| Star Worsted Company 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
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Rockwell Woolen Co. |j 
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Viedium Tops Again 


Reach Higher Level 


Protective Prices Based on Med- 
ium Combing Wool Shortage— 
Call for 48s N. Z. 

BOSTON.—The scarcity of medium 
wools has lifted prices of medium tops 
to a higher level for the week. The 
high 3¢s blood 58s was advanced 5c 
per pound with 56s, 52s and 50s all up 
2'2c. No business has yet been placed 
on this new high level which will tend 
to further check the placing of orders 
by spinners and others who are still 
struggling to realize reasonable values 
based on lower priced tops. There is 
no possibility of any importing of 
tops. Tops grading 58s could not be 
landed in Boston duty paid under 
$1.48 so the new advanced price of 
$1.30 is 18¢ per pound below import 
ing point. A fair demand has developed 
for 48s top made from New Zealand 
wool which is positively free of black, 
lustrous and good colored. These tops 
are going into the manufacture of 
cream serges and knitters are also 
utilizing this commodity for the pro- 
duction of snow-white golf sweaters. 

A strong demand has developed 
recently for fine re-combed colored 
noils, which are said to be in very 
restricted accumulation. The demand 
is good and prices are advancing. For 
months this material was quoted 
around 7oc but said one large dealer 
“L would like to buy a thousand bags 
at Soc.” This is understandable 
enough when the market quotation at 
this time stands at Fine 
colored laps however are not sharing 


83-85c. 


in this expansion and are still moving 
slowly on a slightly higher basis of 
g0-92c. The fine white noil market is 
very strong. The high prices asked 
and obtained for Texas 8 months wool 
has led to a sustained call for the fine 
noil and the quotation today stands at 
92-95c; with g7ce-$1.00 for fine Aus- 
tralians, 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


UR Share ue bw necks 4a wi 8 (64—66s) $1.45 
POMC, aloca on ase (60—62s) 1.37% 
High % blood........... (DS8s) 1.30 
a SS. (S68) 1.25 
Low % blood............. ae 1.17% 
mem 4% blood........ . (50s 1.15 
BO AR ES oe 107/108 
ie RS ee a erica 1.05 
| re ree rrr ee 1.00 
ME Tee araroid ad os a wiwa wie 8iAle os ale da .92% 
MN Sian aos WRT wa ON oe aa Sue 'ay 921% 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Mar. 3) 
ET 5 ea gi EG a Vidal teri ele arave (70s) 58d 
A ea eral ci igual. «are oe (64s) 56d 
SE, Soha. os ave miei ia (60s) 53d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 48d 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 43d 
Quarter-blood ............ (50s) 34d 
EEE Wan ccusadeen ce (46s) 26144 


Noils— Boston 
MR erence cls os ad does $.93- $.95 
Half-blood 7 


Bras as ae eae ee a 85- Si 
High % blood............. 73- 7 
sb ic ce bees 62-  .65 
RE NS ia. ou. oa ein cle has .58- .60 
High % blood......... ie .58- .60 
a ee eas tinea oa oe .5o3- .55 
MUNI are one a cihie ace ais Anavini .50- 52 


Spinners Again Advance Prices 





Third 
Quotations 


Philadelphia. 
A MAJORITY of the spinners of 
Weaving yarns have again ad- 
vanced prices, this being the third 
made effective since the first of the 
year. Bradford weaving counts have 
been raised five cents in quarter blood 
and approximately two and a_ half 
cents in finer grades since last week. 
There has been little change made in 
the market level for outerwear counts, 
a majority of these spinners continu- 
ing to quote on the basis of $1.40 for 
2-20s, 50s, or $1.57'4 dyed, and this 
is generally recognized as the going 
price for these qualities although only 
a small volume of business has been 
booked as yet at this basis. Yet manu- 
facturers find little varn is available 
at lower prices, spot lots becoming 
difficult to locate. This now applies 
to weaving yarns to a greater degree 
than heretofore and while manufac- 
turers assert they are able to buy 2-50s 
Bradford as low as $1.95, a majority 
of spinners raised prices this week 
to a $2.11 to $2.15 basis. 
Spot Lots Scarce 
These examples are typical of the 
entire market at the 
manufacturers not 


time, 
willing to 
pay spinners’ most recent prices and 
vet find it increasingly difficult to 
locate spot lots at former buying- 
It is apparent that such stock 
lots are becoming scarcer and smaller 
in size than heretofore. 


present 
being 


prices. 


Irom this it 
may be seen that manufacturers, both 
weavers and knitters, are in a position 
resembling that of spinners a month 
or six weeks ago. At that time spin 
ners realized for the first time they 
could not, in view of the exception 
ally strong raw material market con- 
fronting them, continue to sell yarns 


at the former price level. From then 


Change In 


This Year 


until the present they have advanced 
prices three times and yet assert the 
latest price list does not permit them 
to go into the wool market and then 
sell yarns with profit. 

For instance, spinners of outerwear 
counts state they should be quoting 
2-20s, 50s, at $1.50 if these yarns 
were to be priced upon 52c bright 
quarters, the price paid in recent sales. 
lhe current quotation named for this 
count is $1.40 or ten cents under spin- 
ners’ ideas of replacement costs. Al- 
though spinners are frank in admitting 
they have been unable to sell in 
volume at this figure, $1.40, they are 
just as emphatic in declaring that it 
is impossible for them to sell at any 
lower figure, a majority of them hav- 
ing learned through painful experi- 
ence that volume yarn business taken 
at a loss does not, in the long run, 
pay spinners who felt that it was 
advisable for them to keep machinery 
running though yarns were sold at 
less than cost. Relatively few spin- 
volume of low 
priced wool on hand with which to 
undersell the market, and in view of 
this many in the trade believe yarns 
will hold at approximately the pres- 
ent level until manufacturers find it 
imperative to come into the market. 

Strong Wool Markets 

Manufacturers are, 


ners have a large 


therefore, in 
the position occupied by spinners two 
months ago. Spinners have since 
found it necessary to pay wool deal- 
ers’ asking-prices or else to do with- 
out wool. Will manufacturers find it 
imperative to follow a similar course? 
Will they finally be compelled to pay 
the new yarn rates or will lack of 
business during the next two or three 
months force spinners to sell for less 


than cost to keep their organizations 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s)........... 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (4648s)... 1.3714-1.42% 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (488)... .. 1.45-1.50 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (468). 1.50-1 524% 
2-32s, 4 bid. (48-508)...... 1.524%4-1.55 
2-20s, 34 bid. (566)............. 1 55-1 60 
2-268, 34 bld. (56s) ; 1.60-1 65 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s)............. 65-1 674% 


1.10-1.15 


1 
2-328, 14 bid. (60s)... . 1.75-1.77% 
2-36, 14 bid. (608). ............ 1.80-1.8244 
240s, 14 bid. (60-645)... . 1.85-1.87144 
2-50s, high, 14 bid. (64s)........ 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.10-2.15 
ee a COU ic nas cces xs 2.60-2.65 


French System 


20s, high, 4% bid. (50s)........ " 1.42-1.45 
ye ee 1.50-1.524%4 
268, % blood (566).............. 1.55-1.57'4 
308, 4% bid. (608)............... 1.75-1.77% 
308 fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.85-1.90 
408, % bid. (60-64s)............ 1.92%4-1.95 
50s, (66-708)....... kein ent ae 2.10-2.15 
GR iens.cccaweae 2.55-2.60 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 14 bid. (448)......... 1.274%4-1.30 


2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... .. 1.40 
2-266, 14 bid. (508). ............ 1.45 
2-308, 44 bid. (508)..... Reanieas 1.50 
2-208, ¥% bid. (568). ............ 1.5744-1.60 
2-208, 4% bid. (60s)............. 1.72'4-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 
ING Sine Sonimncale ka tacun 1.35-1.37144 
PE ta iccvanchvaweee acne 1.45-1.47'4 
PA Ne ccdadienedtaneiocnee 1.55-1.574%4 
PO PEC hndsccoracevercsases 1.65-1.6744 





intact through a small-demand period ? 
These are the most 


siderations in the 


important con- 
market at 
present, and while much will depend 
upon the volume of 
placed during the new heavyweight 
season it is noticeable that 


varn 
goods business 


among 
unbiased observers there is a feeling 
manufacturers will be unable, in view 
of the strong raw material situation, 
to break yarn prices to any appreci- 
able degree. 

The strong raw 
confronting 


material situation 
spinners has not been 
fully recognized by many manutfac- 
turers and by goods-buyers. 
Yet there are spinners at present who 
state they are unable to 
yarn business at 


fewer 


book new 
almost any price 
manufacturers would pay because the 
spinner is unable to locate certain 
grades and This is more 
apparent in medium grades than in 
others and there are several outerwear 
spinners who have used their lower- 
priced wools and state they will be 
compelled to curtail operations until 
such time as new wools come into the 
market, which will not be for several 
months. 


wools. 


If they locate medium wools they 
are forced to pay wool dealers’ prices 
that do not permit 
within the market 
yarns. 


them quoting 


range for these 
In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note reports in the trade 
which indicate that a 
manufacturers, 


number of 
having their 
own spinning plants, were the most 
fortunate in 


larger 
wool purchases, and 
many for this reason are predicting 
the early part of the present season 
‘will be an especially difficult one for 
sales yarn spinners and for manufac- 
turers who must pay latest rates for 
yarns. 


Majority Not Covered 


So far as manufacturers of fancy 
men’s wear fabrics in this vicinity are 
concerned, spinners state that not one 
in ten have a large volume of low 
priced yarn on contract with them to 
use in new lines, which several opened 
last week and others will show within 
several days. There are a few manu- 
facturers in this section who had the 
foresight to place contracts for their 
yarn requirements for this season dur- 
ing the latter months of last year, but 
these are in the minority, a majority 
of men’s wear mills in this city being 
dependent upon yarns to be bought at 
the latest and highest prices yet named 
by spinners. Mills that bought yarns 
last year have an advantage of at 
least ten cents a pound over competi- 
tors who now come into the market 
as spinners of mixtures are now quot- 
ing $2.25 or higher for 2-40s half 
blood French spun. 

Manufacturers of these lines state 


their customers will not pay cloth 
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SARGENT DRYING MACHINES 


are chosen by discriminating mills for drying dyed or | 
scoured wool; dyed or bleached cotton and linters and | 
all textile fibers. 

















e illustration shows doffer end view of a small machine with the 
ne Shel NVve} Counters and motor are mounted on 


lem. —— See cllso— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——- CATALOG—— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Makers of Wool Washing Machines, etc. 








No need of a fire-proof 
eauze room 


OT when a Dodge Picker reworks your rags. The over-shot con- 

denser on this picker makes such expensive equipment unneces- 

sary .... It collects the picked stock as it’s discharged from 
the clawing needles... . then compactly condenses these loose fibres 
Thus this condenser reduces the fire hazard, eliminates the need of 
a gauze room — and saves considerable floor space at the same time! 
A truly modern picker, this Dodge. 
It's equipped with Bit Attachment for returning bits and flyings to 
the feed-apron. Write for catalog illustrating our pickers. 


CHARLES 8S. DODGE 
Established 1883 
67 Payne Street 
Lowell, Mass. 







—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 





DopGE PICKERS - 
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Make Your Warp 
Any Width You Want 


With MOSSBERG All Steel Adjustable 
Heads you can vary the width of the 
warp without the expense of installing new 
beams. 

MIOSSBERG Adjustable 
ther recommended by their 
and carefully ground faces. 


Heads are fur- 
light weight 


APCO - MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
17 Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


MOSSBERG All Steel Beams and Heads distributed by 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company 





NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER «ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


March 10, 1928 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


prices that are based on the figures 
now named by spinners. Yet there 
are many in the trade that compare 
this situation with that of spinners, 
and believe that manufacturers and 
later goods-buyers will find it impera- 
tive to adjust their ideas to the newer 
raw material level. 

Yarns Struggle Upward 
High Raw Materials Furnish Chief 
Trouble to Spinners 
BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is headed toward further improve- 
ment. To place yarn business at old 
level of prices is becoming much more 
dificult and spinners who would like 
to make concessions when necessary to 
bring in further grist for their mills 
ire unable to do so with the raw 
material situation moving ahead of 
their best endeavors to control it. 
Prices, however, are on the up trend, 
about this there seems little doubt. 
Ii wool and tops were to remain sta- 
tionary for the next couple of months 
pinners might catch up with the pro- 
cession but at the present time they 

ire losing the race. 

fhe situation from the producing 
nd is irregular. Some mills are 
usy others less so, and whether 
either are operating on profitable 
irgins is an open question. Manu- 
facturers doing their own spinning 
ire in a class by themselves and have 
en and probably are running more 
steadily than sales spinners. Knitting 
yarns as a whole are the more active. 
They are more of a sales than a man- 
ufacturing proposition from the 
standpoint of the market. The fol- 
lowing table shows spinning activity, 
based upon active hours, for January, 
1928, and tor December and January, 
1927. 


January December January 


1928 1927 1927 
Woolen spdl... 78.0 77.4 wL7 
Worsted spdl.. 66.0 64.8 74.6 


In the Bradford district spinners 
are still having considerable difficulty 
in passing on the advances made in 
wool and tops but are on the whole 
more successful in this respect than 
their American colleagues. The aver- 
age price level has been creeping up 
at the rate of two cents per week 
since the middle of January. Quota- 
tions following this market have risen 
again during the week and are now at 
the high point for months. Consid- 
erable irregularity is seen in the in- 
dustry, some mills having much idle 
machinery while others are running 
tull time on home and export yarns. 
Unemployment is slightly on the in- 
crease in the worsted spinning branch 


wool manufacture. 
x * * 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 


s 

2 is, BOs 2 D 
224s, 44s 2 9 
-- 3s, 58s 5 “ 
248s, 64s 6 1 
--00s, TOs 7 4 


Adams, Mass. James S. Plumer and 


William I. Adams, former overseers for 
the Adams Woolen Mills, Inc., will erect 
a plant here for the manufacture of 
Window wipers of rubberized felt of 


Which they are the inventors. 


Textile Week at N. C. School 
Addresses sal: Exhibition Will 


Feature Annual Function 

RALEIGH, N. C—On March 27, 28 
and 29, during the annual Textile 
Week, the Textile School of State Col- 
lege will conduct a “Textile Institute.” 
A number of textile men, each of 
whom is an authority in his particular 
field, have accepted invitations to 
speak during the Institute. Dean 
Thomas Nelson of the Textile School 
says that the program is so well 
balanced that mill executives and 
others connected with the textile in- 
dustry will find it to their advantage 
to attend every session of the institute. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute will be 
represented by E. C. Morse, chairman 
of the New Uses Section, who will 
speak on “New Uses for Cotton.” 

I. L. Langley, head of the cost de- 
partment for the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., will deliver four lectures on 
“How to Figure Individual Fabric 


Cost.” Mr. Langley is a member of 


the print cloth and narrow. sheeting 
cost committees of The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute. 

Dr. W. R. Cathcart of New York 
( itv, technical director for the Corn 
Products Refining Co., will talk on 
“Starches.” 

W. S. Dean, formerly with the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, will speak on the “Technique ot 
Buving and Assigning Cotton for 
Manufacturing.” Mr. Dean is now 
cotton buyer for the Rosemary and 
Roanoke Mills at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

Hill M. Hunter, purchasing agent 
of the Proximity, White Oak, and 
other mills of the Cone Export & 
Commission Co., will talk on “Pun 
chasing for Cotton Mills.” 

W. B. Hodge, vice-president of the 
Parks Cramer Co., will use as his sub 
ject “Humidification of Mills.” 

On Thursday afternoon, the third 
day of the Textile Institute, the annual 
Students’ Exhibition will be held. The 
whole textile school will be converted 
into an exhibition room and _ all 
machinery will be operated under 
student supervision. 


The student officers for Textile 
Week are: 
J. C. Cobb, Lancaster, S. C., super- 


intendent; B. B. Howard, Concord, 
N. C., assistant superintendent; J. M. 
Dunn, Charlotte, N. C., overseer of 
carding and spinning; A. R. Marley, 
Gastonia, N. C., assistant overseer of 
carding and spinning; J. V. Foil, Con- 
cord, N. C., overseer of weaving; 
Albert Allwood, England, assistant 
overseer of weaving; C. A. 
hour, Concord, N. C., 
designing ; R. P. Shapard, Grithn, Ga., 
assistant overseer of designing; D. A. 
Gryder, Stoney Point, N. C., 
of dyeing; J. R. 


Riden 
overseer of 


overseer 
Howard, Concord, 
N. C., assistant overseer of dyeing 








Indiana Cotton Mills Co., Cannelton, 
Ind., has filed papers showing reduction 
ef capital stock from $300,000 to 
$100,000. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Ghornton, PR. I 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


> , WORSTED AND MERINO 


WY eeencs SPUN YAR 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Meanutactured by 


WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—~ Boston and New England States 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chest- Messrs. H. W. Dwight and 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Boston 
son Ave Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J 

Chicago—222 W. Adams St. Masteller. 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
Ri i. 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 








THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 
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Rayon comes into tts own 





Taking its place 
in the sun of women’s preference 


TT new quality rayon now plays a Recognized as the leader in improving 
distinet part in the beauty of every rayon quality, du Pont has created in 
home and every wardrobe ... But re- Super Extra Fine-Filament Rayon a 
member, there is a difference in rayon yarn adaptable to the most exacting tex- 


qualities just as in wool tile use and the production 


Du Pont 
Super Extra Yarns are 
truly multi - filament 


qualities, or silk, or linen. of the highest textile quality. 


Your best assurance that the 7 Wherever you find a 
Denier Filaments 7 . 
26 
30 
- . 410 : 5‘ 7 
up to a uniformly high qual- ; 0) ture, you will almost invari- 
a P 60 : ‘ 
ity standard is the name 60 ably discover a user of 
: 80 f 


ravon you use will hold leader in textile manufac- 





“du Pont” as its maker. du Pont Rayon. 


RAYON 


ct 
REc u.s PAT. orFts® 


Super-Extra Rayon 





DUPONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DUPONT QUALITY 


March 10, 1923 


™ 
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Market for Rayon 
Notes Good Demand 


Some Dealers Report Premiums 
of 244e a Pound—Gains in 
Knit Underwear 
Demand was somewhat improved in 
the rayon market last week and the 
general situation was firm at the close 
of the period. The ideas of certain 
dealers are not entirely in accord with 
others, but judging from conditions in 
the resale market, the only slack to 
he noted is in cotton trade. In one or 
quarters premiums of 
pound were reported on 150 denier 
yarn in the “A” and “B” 
Whether such a premium can 
obtained generally is a question. 
Certainly the action of the larger pro- 


two 2u%4c a 
cose 


grades. 
} 


lueers in rushing to completion the 
units now under construction and the 
planning of additional units, points to 
confidence in further increases in the 
‘onsumption of rayon during the cur- 
rent vear. 

\s in recent weeks the dullness in 
the cotton trade is being more than 
ade up by the remarkable increases 
eng shown by the knit underwear 
feld. In the cotton users, 
ioreover, the dullness is only relative. 


case of 


Quantities being made up by both 
New England and southern mills 
vould have been considered large 


everal years ago and it is only by 
‘omparison with last that the 
suffers. Demand from _ pile 
understood to be 
considerable 


fall 


vear, 
iT ket 
toh 


ubric weavers is 
irge with confidence 
eing shown in prospects 


hiffon velvets. 


tor 


In the case of hosiery, resident buy- 
ng offices report a 


mer interest 


switch in  con- 
the numbers to 
| near a dollar to the higher grade 
39 numbers and thereabouts. This 
ght be thought to presage a change 
nthe part of knitters to silk and away 
rom rayon, but nothing of the sort 
eems to have 


from 


RY 


occurred as yet. 
\ctually quantities of finer size varns, 
h imported and domestic. going to 
osiery trade are practically at a 


e 


Rayon Waste Steady 


Prices Maintain Small Gain Felt 
in Recent Weeks 
} 


buying was on a slightly smaller 


ile in the rayon waste market but 
rices maintained the moderate im 
rovement noted in recent weeks. 


Juoted prices reflect this betterment 

at all but it is there, neverthe 
ess. Interest shown in open 
eached noil waste 
h quantities moving were not ex- 
ly large. 


Was 


waste and also 


Prices are as follows: 


eached waste 18 @ 21 
thread waste Myer ere 

a noils ° 2a 2 
me bleached .. 15 @ 18 
“ thread $ 7 @ Vi 





RAW SILK CONSUMPTION AGAIN LARGE 


N February the trade again took delivery of over 50,000 bales 

of raw silk to bring the figures for 1928 to the peak and at 
the highest rate for any two months since the Silk Association 
has been reporting these figures. The February total of 50,0679 
bales compares with 52,420 used in January. While a small de- 
cline appears to have been noted, actually the per diem use of 
silk was higher in February because of the shorter working 
period. There were 25 working days in February as against 27 
in January. The fact that most States observed at least one of 
the February holidays and some two of them, makes the February 
rate still higher. 

Imports declined slightly to 44,828 bales which compares with 
46,408 in January. The stocks in warehouse again showed a 
decline to 41,677 bales which is the smallest total in storage since 
early last summer. Reasons for the firmness in raw silk can be 
seen in the strong statistical position presented by the Associa- 
tion figures. Silk in transit is fairly large, being 23,500 bales 
which, however, cannot alter the fact that both stocks and silk 
to arrive are below what might reasonably be expected in view 
of the large consumption. 





A Silk xchange and Speculation 





Would Limit Speculation on the Part of Manu- 
facturers—Term Confused with Manipulation 


By W. A. Spafford 
gehen the agitation for a futures wide swings in the price of raw silk 
market for raw silk in New York up to two years ago, aroused more 


has been given renewed impetus, it 1s 
well to point out one or two salient 
points at this time that are probably 
giving the silk trade some concern 


fear in the mind of the manutacturet 
that he would lose by them, than the 
hope that he would profit 

In raising up their collective voice 


[he first is the ever recurring cry of against speculation, however, it is 
speculation that goes up whenever the likely that the body of silk manutac 


question of a Silk Exchange is 


turers are confusing “speculation” 
brought up. Presumably the great with “manipulation.” Speculation 
body of silk manufacturers desire cannot be either legislated or talked 


wholeheartedly to eliminate specula 
tion or 


out of existence It is inherent in 


at least minimize it as much every business operation and the silk 


as possible. This is without question manufacturer or any other manufac 


a praiseworthy attitude to take. The turer for that matter cannot get away 
business of the mill is to make up from it. If the silk manufacturer 
and merchandise silk fabrics. The buys raw silk for several months 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier ‘*A”’ “ CELANESE 

55 45 $2.30 $2.20 Denier Denier 

_ ee 235 2.05 15 170 

75 .50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 Pos. a 200 

.60 oi Ei 160... 300 

a 2.00 .90 i on 

.30 2.15 .05 

12 2.00 .90 

.25 nee 
.80 .70 
.75 .65 ” 
a .60 4 
.60 .50 40 
J 45 35 BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) f 
a2 a eS Fila 

45 40 Denier ments Price 
.70 Sats ha 10. Te 36: . 4 
45 ! e - 60. 15. 3 
.70 a 5 eke 80. 60 3 
35 ; 100. . Ptscswse ae 
.30 ; ae oe a 

1.20-1.25 150... 112... . 2 

1.15-1.25 180... = 

| 240 180 

1.15-1.20 300 225 


-<) 


66? 
$4.00 
3.25 
3.15 
2.90 


1.60 


2 25 


+ All A grade; 2% turns; 
prepared in skein. 


un- 





ahead he is speculating. If he goes 
ahead and lakes up a stock of goods 
in anticipation of the normal selling 
season, he is speculating. It othe 


manufacturers are covering their raw 
silk and he holds off, he is also specu- 
lating It he books large orders tor 
future delivery and does not cover his 
raw materials, the same thing holds 
good, 

Much of the everyday course ot 
The uncer 
tainty of the results, however, may be 


minimized by a 


business is speculation. 


properly conducted 
futures exchange. The operation ot 
this exchange would permit a manu 
facturer who had a stock of goods to 
hedge his holdings by the salé of raw 
silk for future delivery. Then as the 
goods were sold he could cover these 


short commitments, thus preventing 
his long position from becoming 
burdensome at any time. If the 


silk advanced and his 
showed a 


market for raw 
this would 
be offset by the better price he would 
receive for his stock of goods. It 
this futures market had been available 


short sale loss 


in recent vears it is safe to say that 
there would be many a firm in busi 
ness today that is listed among. the 


missing due to the inability properly 
to hedge its large stocks on a declin 
ing market 

If speculation is inevitable, the out 
would 


cry against it seem to be due 
to the confusion of the term with 
manipulation. In dealing with the 


the 


exchange in 


possibility ot manipulation of a 
New 


have a different problem 


futures York, we 
Unquestion 
ably, there would be attempts in this 
With adequate financial 
backing small attempts of this nature 


direction 


might in certain instances be crowned 
settled 
the end 
of a delivery period might find some 
shorts up 


with success. If contracts are 


monthly, a small squeeze at 


against it. We question, 


however, whether 


any large scale 
operation, no matter how great the 
resources behind it, 
ful it 


the 


would be success- 
it attempted to go counter to 
law of demand. It 
the trend is upward no individual or 


group ot 


supply and 
individuals could change it 
materially or more than momentarily, 
this holds equally true with a 
downward trend. Just as well attempt 


and 


to stop the tides of the ocean as to 


direct the trend of a world-wide 
market. 

That more definite measures to 
establish this market should shortly 
be noted, is without question. The 


sending of a man by the Cotton Ex 
change to investigate the conduct of 


the Yokohama Bourse is one direct 


step. Another group is desirous of 
having the Silk Exchange for the 
silk trade without assistance or pos- 


the 


This appears the major problem now. 


sibly interference of outsiders. 
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It seldom falls to the lot of 
a manufacturer to describe 


0s 
YySs_“ A SOMETHING REALLY NEW 





10 see and feel the exquisite texture 
and softness of a Bemberg fabric 
S| for the first time is to _ experience 





=) of view. You will at once realize 
j +” that here at last is a forward step in the creation 
i i of American Fabrics—a new standard of style, 

A ii of quality, of value and of beauty. 
Bemberg yarns have been used extensively 

: by European manufacturers in some of their 

most successful creations, and now that Bemberg 
e is being produced in America we may look for 
ie some new and very beautiful effects as an ex- 
pression of American genius. 

Textile manufacturers in America have never 
before had a yarn comparable with Bemberg 
with which to create fine fabrics; for Bemberg’s 
distinctive characteristics set it wholly apart. 

Just as the characteristic beauty of silk fabrics 
is due to the wondrous care with which the silk 
worm delicately spins its fibre, so the intrinsic 
beauty of Bemberg fabrics is due to the stretch 
: spinning process used only in the making of 
, Bemberg. This gives to each gossamer filament 

the inner structure of natural silk. Moreover, 

unlike other textile fibres, Bemberg has the 

same number of filaments as natural silk. 
And with all their luxurious beauty, Bemberg 





\ s fabrics are extremely durable. They can be 
AE washed and ironed with only the ordinary care 
“LN given to any fine fabrics; perspiration does not 
. —4 harm them; and in the dyeing, their delicate 
@;: colors can be made fast against washing or sun. 

yf The vogue for fine fabrics is ever increasing 


and America’s leading manufacturers are offer 
ing tine hosiery, dainty underthings and smart 
fabrics of pure Bemberg to meet this demand. 
Bemberg solves the production problem of 
creating fine materials of enduring beauty at a 
moderate cost. Textile manufacturers are find 
ing it most adaptable and are also using it to 
add beauty and strength to fabrics of silk, 


} 
cotton or wool. 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


i \ Y 180 Madison Avenue, New York 


oh ‘A | REPRESENTATIVES 
nA A. B. GREENOUGH, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
T. J. PORTER & SONS, 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. L. HILL, 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg., Burlington, N. C 


GEORGE T. HUTCHINSON, 323 So. Franklin St., Chicago, 
C. A. BYLES, James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Rayon Notes from Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


| 








The latest movements of the more 
iportant rayon shares on the Lon- 
lon Stock Exchange are as follows: 


Feb. 20 Feb6 Jan. 23 Par 
Brit. Cel. Ordy... £3-8-9 £3-12-6 £4-12-6 10/— 
it. Cel. Prefs.. 30/- 31/- 33/-— 20/- 
lo 7%¢ Bads..... £99% £99 £10014 £100 
n. Cel. Common £12% £=£13 £15 
Courtaulds Ordy.. £7-7-6 £7-8-9 £7-15-0 20/— 
Snia Viscosa ...... 36/9 37/- 41/6 L 150 
anzstoff Bearer 
Certs. ‘seu £5% £5-15-7 Mks. 20 
Cel Corp. Amer. 
Come kv<ic0si £164 £18 £194 ‘ ak 
do Pref. 2.0. £35% £35% £3519 £100 
* * * 


British exports of cotton and arti- 
ficial silk mixtures to India in the 
month of January were, according to 
advance details, 2,521,721 sq. yds. 
against 2,470,574 sq. yds. in Decem- 
ber and 2,036,710 sq. yds. in January 
1927. The returns for January 1928 
set up a new record both in this case 
of India and in that of Canada, which 
country took 946,336 sq. yds. in janu- 
ary against 738,062 sq. yds. in De- 
cember. Exports of wool and rayon 
mixtures also set up a new record and 
the growth in demand from China is 
particularly interesting, in view of 
the setback due to the unsettled state 
of the country. 

~ * ok 

The details of the amount of rayon 
yarn subjected to excise duty during 
the year 1927 are now available. These 
supply the best guide obtainable to the 
sritish production and a special table 
has been prepared for TEXTILE 
Worwp showing the trend during the 
last two years: 


Pro- Net Con- 
Period duction imports Exports sumption 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1926 (Jan.- 
June). 12,033,348 635,212 3,025,641 9,642,919 
1917 (July- 
Dec.).... 13,454,203 1,164,768 2,813,229 11,805,742 


1,799,980 5,838,870 


Total '26 25,487,551 21,448,661 


1927 (Jan. 


June) 16,507,911 1,001,369 3,309,657 14,199,623 
1917 (July- 
Dec.).... 22,294,655 1,488,236 5,048,484 18,734,407 


Total '27 38,802,566 2,489,605 8,358,141 32,934,030 

lhe proportion of British yarn 
used in this country during 1927 was 
92% against only 65% in 1924 before 
the imposition of the customs duties. 

The amount of waste subjected to 
excise duty in 1927 was 1,344,850 lbs. 
against 826,984 Ibs. in 1926. 

The Board of Trade returns for 
the month of January have now been 
published and 
follows: 


are summarized as 


Jan. 1928 Dec. 1927 Jan. 1927 


Imports of yarn in Ibs... ... 314,236 176,096 159,300 
Imports of yarnin£....... 59,166 38,442 31,143 
Exports of yarn in Ibs...... 589,546 728,253 454,873 
Exports of yarn in £....... 133,432 162,745 113,104 
Imports of Manfrs......... 533,722 406,979 414,387 
Exports of Manfrs......... 593,087 598,829 554,829 


Exports of rayon hose in January 
totalled 62,858 doz. prs. against 37,133 
doz. prs. in January, 1927. 

* * * 


Big developments will be  an- 


nounced shortly in connection with 
the Bulmer Rayon Co., whose plant at 
Stowmarket in Suffolk is now produc- 
ing excellent viscose and acetate rayons. 
A new company is being formed with 
a capital of about £1,500,000. 
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Effective Rayon Display at At- 
lantic City 

A particularly effective rayon dis- 
play was staged last week at the Du 
Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City. 
One of the large boardwalk windows, 
which was further enlarged by a plat- 
form extending back into the interior 
of the Exhibit, was used for the dis- 
play. The materials shown were 
transparent velvet in all the popular 


shades suitable for evening and af- | 


ternoon gowns. 

An exquisite tea gown made of this 
material in soft shell pink, created es- 
pecially for this exhibit by a well- 
known designer of New York, was the 
center of attraction for large numbers 


of visitors to the exhibit during the | 


week. An evening wrap in black 
lined with pale yellow also received 
much favorable comment. 
Several attractive evening 
made in a combination of two shades 
of transparent velvet were also shown. 
Among the color combinations were 
black faced with pale yellow, brown 
faced with a golden yellow and pale 
pink faced with orchid. All the 
hats were stitched with gold. The 
display also included three handsome 
evening shawls made of chiffon bro- 
caded with rayon velvet. 


of 


Lengths of the material in various 


colors were used for draping the win- 
dow, which added to the attractive- 
ness of the exhibit. Among the colors 
shown were orchid, crawfish, orange, 
Nile, mignonette, Persian rose, Bouton 
D’Or, Canna, golden brown, Parme, 
Maya, jungle and vanilla. 

The materials were 
by J. B. Martin Co. of 
Conn., and were received 
agents, the L. & E. Stirn Co., of New 
York. = 
Bemberg Starts Extensive Ad- 
vertising Campaign 

The American Bemberg Corp. an- 
nounces the opening of an extensive 


Norwich, 


advertising campaign, with 
the March issues of the trade pub 


lications 


starting 


and 
wholesalers and _ retailers. 
This is to be followed in the spring 
by advertising in publications of gen- 


reaching textile mills, 


drygoods 


eral circulation, directed at the con- 
sumer trade. 
The American Bemberg Corp. 


opened its first American 
turing unit last vear, in Tennessee, 
and the second unit is now well under 
way, scheduled to go into production 
this autumn. Three further units 
planned in addition to these two. 


manu fac- 


are 


Forms New Rayon Converting 
Company 

Herman Aibel, former partner of 
the firm of Aibel Bros., which was 
recently merged into the Yarns Corp. 
of America, has released his interest 
in, and office as vice-president of, 
the latter company and has organized 
the Aibel Rayon Co., Inc., at 48 West 
21 Street, New York. He has estab- 
lished at that address a modern plant 
for the converting of rayon yarns. 


hats | 



















manufactured | 


from their | 
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The old army game of “passing the buck” 
is still played by those manufacturers 
who have to engage the help of two or 
three outside factors to perfect their 


product. 


Our Picker Sticks are cut from our own 
timber tracts, dried in our own kilns and 
made in our own mills. We know they’re 
right and we stand behind them. 


- WOOLEN 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CEti/W AISGVYTG 





HOPEDALE REG. COTTON 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


PIONEER 








PICKER STICKS 











RESULTING ECONOMIES 


“The Southeast is building its manufacturing indus- 
tries on a less congested scale than that marked in 
the northern section of the United States. . The 
result is a more widespread distribution of small 


manufacturing towns which enjoy the combined 
benefits of rural and urban society, with resulting 
economies.” 


From “Commercial Survey of the Southeast’ 
published by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District— 
the thriving territory in the Southeast which the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway serves—offer opportunities to 
you to manufacture textiles with “resulting econo- 
mies” hardly attainable in congested manufacturing 


areas. Write for our booklets. They give facts about 
this territory. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


aR 
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‘GEORGIA 





Waste... 
Beck YARNCo. RAYON 
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“RAYON * 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East 11th Street _— 
New York 2376 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 
NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
Fuel. 
HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


New York Clty 
1 elephone: Murray Hill 7866 


Rayon 


for KNITTING and 


FAST COLORS WEAVING 


RAYON fei8cu 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


ADIAN REPRESE ees WM. B. nad & SONS, LTD, TOROWTO- MONT: 





CMMAMIOGUNS A AMLLAAY HA L DUAN NAA LIATUAREOU NADAS EUHA AN GAGOEN AOA OOEY MATTED ASR A UE Nt 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 





200 Greene St., New York 
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TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


WILDT & CO., L™ 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
KNITTED FABRICS 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


730 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas- 





a BRA, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 


Qs NARROW WOVEN FABRICS | 
j HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. | 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelhia *s 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS aN> NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


a=COEUMBUS TAPES 
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Rayon and Silk 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Japan Crepes Mostly for Filling in 
—Cantons Advance 
filling in business of moderate 
proportions was noted in the thrown 
silk market as far as the Japan grades 
were concerned. Prices were only 
lerately firm early in the week 
when dealers lowered their price by 
about 5c a pound, apparently to dis- 
count a drop in the raw market. This 
drop never materialized and later on 
quotations firmed up again. Three 
thread and two thread crepes were 
wanted for filling in. Good forward 
orders on satins in the grav were 
responsible for some covering for 
April and May in four thread by 
mills that did not want to speculate on 
the raw market. A significant feature 
of this buying was the high grades 
wanted by mills. As all the goods are 
to be weighted, Sp. Crack and Grands 
were bought exclusively. 

\ sharp advance was noted in 
Canton crepes. The acute scarcity in 
raw Canton brought an advance that 
placed dealers in a position where ad- 
vances had to be obtained. Prices up 
to $5.35 were asked for 3 thd but it is 
a question whether such prices can be 
paid by mills. A fair demand for 
tram was noted for account of hosiery 
mills. 


(60 days basis) 

Japan Organzine, 2thd Grand XX in skeins $6.65 

Tram >} & 4 thd in skeins 5. 80 
Jay Tram, 5 thd on cones 5.75 
J n Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins 7.05 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins 6.65 
Ja Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins 6.35 

ton Crepe } thd on bobbins 5 


rram, 2 end on cops 95 


Raw Silk Steady 
Cantons Advance Strongly as 
Japans Remain Dull 
\ sharp advance in the price of 
Canton raws featured an otherwise 
dull market. A growing scarcity has 
heen noted in the 14/16 size which is 
being used in good volume again by 
broadsilk mills and last found spot 
quantities almost unobtainable. Early 
in the week dealers sought spot lots 
for converting against orders for 
crepe but found little at $4.10 and 
$4.15 which they were willing to pay. 


xenewed buying in Canton brought an 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


Yokohama continued dull last week, transactions amounting 
all told to less than 3,000 bales in the open market. Prices 
gave no sign of moving out of the rut at 1370 Yen into which 
they have fallen since Feb. 25. 


tinues strong in Yokohama with stocks light and reelers gen- 
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Yarns—Continued 


advance abroad later and the spot 
market advanced to $4.30 with some 
asking $4.35 for spot parcels. Tussah 
also was scarce and was held as high 
as $2.50 for such small quantities as 
were to be located. 

Japans noted a fair filling in demand 
for both 13/15s and 20./22s, but it 
was nearly all for nearby. In one or 
two instances broadsilk mills were 
covering for April and May in high 
grade 20/22s tor satins. It is believed 
that high grade silk will be scarce in 
these months and they are willing to 


Ribbers 


Body Machines 


chance a small decline rather than get 
poor running warp © stock. Che 
influence of the Silk Association 5 . 
: siery | shines 
figures showing consumption above Hosiery Machi 

50,000 bales for the second month Necktie Machines 
running, was negligible. 


0. Beye. Sette) Cireular Machines for 
Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 t 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack 13/15 it . _p 7 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/1 Every Purpose 
Japan Filature, XX : 13/15 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 
Japan Filature. xX 3/1 We will be glad to furnish 

(20/22 sell at a 10¢ a pound discou ; ‘ 

Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 information of our com- 
Canton Filature New Style ; a 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 2.5 | ple te line. 


Plans for Pacific Southwest 


Exposition 

Lone Beacu, CaLt.—Tentative plans 
for the Pacific Southwest Exposition, 
the miniature world’s fair complete, 
to be held here July 27, to Aug. 13, . a 
call for a large section devoted to the Brinton machines have won popu- 
development of the textile industry 
in the West. 








larity in the knitting centers of the 


The management of the non-profit world by reason of their versatility. 
enterprise looks for a big representa 
tion of the textile industry from the With speed and economy, they pro- 
raw material to the finished product. 5 

With its buildings constructed on a duce a wide range of fancy patterns 


sixtv acre site in the Long Beach 
Harbor industrial district, it will be 
primarily an industrial and maritime 
exposition and will feature the prod 
ucts manufactured in the eleven and quickly made. 
western States and the products im 

ported from foreign countries, es 


and colors — in silk, cotton, wool 


or rayon — Adjustments are easily 


pecially those nations bordering on the 
Pacific ocean. 

The textile industry is represented 
in the West by imports of silk from 
the Orient, exports of cotton from 


the local harbor, and numerous mills. H. BRINTON COMPAN Y 

Silk culture is also being developed in os : ; oe ; 
a commercial way in southern Cali 3/00 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 
fornia. 


1370 Yen 
47 5/8 
$5.19 


The statistical position con- 





erally firm. At the same time arrivals will shortly begin to 
come from the interior at an accelerated rate and it is possibly FOREIGN AGENTS 
Significant also that even the high consumption figure in the 


Great Britain and the Continent: 


U. S. did not bring even a 10 Yen advance. Certain importers Wan & Co. Led. Latecster. Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
are presumed to be still short against their March deliveries, England. ydney, Melbourne. 
but if this is a fact it has brought in no buying in the Yokohama outh America: M. Buchsbaum, 


market. The Canton market on the other hand was strong Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires 
advancing to the highest in over a year. Buying was heavy 


for American account. 





China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Argentine Republic 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 





is the thing that will 


end you some interesting liteva 
0 ih.s matter 
THE ROOT COMPANY, 
Bristol. Conn. 


ROOT 


PICK COUNTERS 


Type H 


This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here is an. efficient high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements of 
the textile industry 
A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 150 gallons 
per minute against heads up to 350 feet, 
or 150 Ibs. pressure Quality of same 
high-grade material and workmanship 
which characterizes all LECOURTENAY 
pumps 
Occupies minimum of floor space 
quiring no st » . yr foundat = ether 
en suitable up rt for its weight 
tun thout vibration Send 
for ‘Bulletin’ H- tI —and other informa- 
yn reaarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 


14 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
2 ee. aoe Buf- 
alo, 


STEEL 


SE CREOSOTED 


Sub-flooring, Construc- 


"SS 12. tion Timbers; Lumber; 
Ree . Piling; Poles; Posts and 


other Forest Products. 


a, t- Prettyman & SONS 


Wood Preyerving Plant 
Charleston ,° S.C 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring oe OOL 


Carbonizing = ' (NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


AT L AST A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventative 

EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 

Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


cone HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 





[caaaananannannaael 
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~ WOOL ‘CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 
GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the VU. S. A. At your service. 





ALL 
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BALING PRESS 


ALL SIZES FORALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE. BIL TAN AIS A 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept; J ANN ARBOR: MICH..USA 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


Sata 
-WOOLS 


Boston See ee 
Chicago 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


oo —_ 
M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Good Promise for 
Wool Substitutes 


White Mill Wastes Very Strong, 
\lso White and Near-White 
Rags—Normal Imports 
BOSTON.—High wool markets 
promise better business for wool sub- 


stitutes. Although the situation is 
quiet at the moment the trend is 


toward expansion in the mill use of 
recovered materials purchased in a 
carded state from the reclaimed wool 
plants and of rags and clips on the 
part of mills able to handle these 
materials. The woolen rag market 
seems to sense a better day coming 
The movement to a higher level of 
values is led by light hoods and white 
knits. Demand is broadening and 
covers some of the colored knits, par- 
ticularly navy blue and red. There is 
larger activity also in the export end 
of the market. Imports also are ex- 
panding and the whole situation seems 
to be full of promise. This favorable 
development may be checked possibly 
by holders of the mixed rags advanc- 
ing the price, but it will be a tem- 
porary check only. If the woolen busi- 
ness is anywhere near as large as it 
was in 1927 this ought to be a satis- 
factory year for rags and _ their 
processed materials. 

Recovered wool men are buying 
very spottily in the old rag market. 
Most of them are in receipt of con- 
siderable offerings from many sources. 
The general line of production as well 
as the general line of purchasing is 
still somewhat exclusively confined to 
white and near-white stock. That 
some development in overcoatings will 
bring about a larger call for colored 
stocks is one of the chief hopes of 
the rag grader. 

In the English woolen district, Bat- 
ley, Leeds and Dewsbury, there is 
more doing in graded sorts but sellers 
find it difficult to purchase mixed rags 
on current high basis to make future 
deliveries at current rag values a 
profitable operation. Exports to the 
U.S. are normal with a good demand 
seen for some of the better grades of 
stockings and Berlins. Merinos in 
several are in Continental 
demand. 

The high wool market with limited 
stocks available tends to force woolen 
mill consumers into the waste market 
for substitute white materials. Garnet- 
ted stuffs are in better call. Garnet- 
ters in this vicinity are busier than 
they were a month ago. The line is 
till drawn quite clearly between white 
| dark-colored materials. The only 
tivity in colored sorts of good spin- 
lable quality is seen in the single 
eads and the drawing lap. White 
wastes from lap down to card are all 
very strong. 


colors 
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Manufactures Gained in January 





Mills However Likely to Secure More Satisfac- 
tory Control of Price Situation in Raw Material 


Boston. 
ROM the wool seller’s standpoint 
increased activity and _ higher 


prices are anticipated during the next 
few weeks. Buyer resistance in the 
goods market is however an unfavor- 
able factor for the wool market and 
may sooner or later, and probably 
sooner, effectively check any higher 
prices being made on wools gener- 
ally. The mill demand or lack of it 
is likely to prove a more important 
factor in determining prices than is 
the supply though admittedly short. 
As the case stands now dealers’ stocks 
are short but manufacturers’ stocks 
are normal as compared with 1926. 
Further buying by mills is not likely 
to occur until goods have moved more 
freely and consumption of wool in 
the manufacture of such fabrics has 
reduced considerably mill holdings. 
Better prices will be paid here and 
there for particular grades, very 
scarce and in urgent demand, but the 
average wool level is hardly likely to 
move much higher. Any strong up- 
ward movement it may be noted 
would bring domestic wools near the 


importing point. There is not likely 
to be much spot domestic wool around 
by the time the new clip begins to 
arrive but that manufacturers, spin- 
ners and topmakers will be able to 
pay higher prices the second half of 
the year than those paid during the 
first half seems distinctly improbable. 

The gain in wool consumption for 
January was entirely in domestic 
wools. Consumption of domestic wool 
in January was at an index of 135 as 
compared with the 1926 basis for do- 
mestic wools of 100; while consump- 
tion of foreign wool in January was at 
79, as compared with roo for 1926. 
Utilization of foreign wools for 
clothing purposes showed an even 
greater falling off than the January 
figures indicate inasmuch as the 
utilization of foreign wool for carpet 
manufacturing purposes made a gain 
of 861,000 pounds during the month. 

Taking the average monthly con- 
sumption in 1926 as the base and 


equalling 100 then January consump- 
tion gives an index figure of 106 
figure 


while the index for the full 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected st close of business on Wednesday) 








WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Wane. GRIGIRG ..ccvescccs mathe aie 49—50 Turkey Fair average........... 43—146 
a OO eee SO. COUR TIME ocicccsisc cetecdoutes 42—45 
* 5 . . . 
@ blood 2.22 o 82 Fereigm Clothing and Combing 
NMI ost hsctanewsnsoes —52 (In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : ‘ 
(Scoured Basis) oo? F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Northern, 12 MO... -eeeeee 1 -12—1.15 Super 12 months...... 1,.08—1.10 
Southern, 12 mo...... scsee, Om OF Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Australian : 4 118 
a eirh oa eReloares.o a bie ace 15 .18 
(Scoured Basis) bela petee aah Oe 4.05 
ee a” eee 1.15—1.18 DMD sea cite ccteweccces 90— .9z 
Fine 8 mo..... ‘ --1.09—1.12 Greene Basis— 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern OES dicwncusacdniwdpadsar .52- 
(Scoured Basis) DOE sierenscricctevavenunenewl 0) 
Ma aa baa see CARS es 0 Swe --1,15—1.20 spa me kde A es BOG a IN 18— 
AS > = > 8 : PS: 
A-Cuper eo cee eect casccece 1.05 ~1.08 at RES Sok eclcbe us <a coe 
MED sip een ea sinkcie Cae s 93 os = aa ce 
eS 80 85 (5S, POs het 6cek ese ee eee cunt 34—-35 
; Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 6Sinniens Bosis ri Bond) 
s (Scoured Basis) ‘ o, China: Combing No. 1........25—26 
Staple fine ............... 1.13—1.20 China Filling Fleece..........23—24 
Do. % bid.......++.++++-.1.12—1.15 MUOCNGD BEES ccc ccadcess naw 23—24 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 Cordova a 2394 
NE Cesta Gae Caw at anes 4 97—1.00 Soote Rei Me ee on _9@ 
: ’ Scotch Black Face..............25—26 
% blood ...... sttsseeeees -92— .95 Bast India: Kandahar 345 
Mohair—Domestic WOME E ens atce tea csabasans 40—44 
i, Oe ee CED, WOES os cc au ewe shee ice enc nes 43—48 
MONE GONGNEE. hres 6.5 bc 004 Kewee DO. ONG: aio bc tk ce sce wesc pees ce eRe 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 
RK” SAE ee 1.23—1.25 Cee TAS oc dctccwsten 7 —i7% 
oo a ree 90— .92 NE 9a ewan wa be geNs 44%4— 5 
Thread White Worsted— PURPOSE ctireccaww seuss 14 —15 
EN a Wein Sivan os \ee's 0. o-ase 90— .93 Serges— 
Lg ee we 82 85 PG ede ree Kemer des 7% 8 
ee SNE Sarge area 6 44:60 « -70— .75 Mas 6 bas KORE OV ens 6 — 6% 
eee kaa, 65 PE eek emacs Wade 15 lid te 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit 
Fine Two-ply eeunha eine 34—- .36 WEEE Ghivwernannens kaa 44 —45 
% blood, Two-ply........ .30— .33 OE Ws iewcns pedsedancane 15 —16 
8 blood, Two-ply........ Se LAGE MOOG. 2 av caseeso. 24 — 
\% blood, Two-ply........ .25— .28 Worsteds— — 
Card— SO eee eee ere eee 7%— 8 
Fine white ........ coce eo OD Sn 6 nia tk-.05es Mee ernie 8 — 8% 
Medium white .......... 33 9) OS ee ee ere 6 - 6% 





vear of 1927 was 108. The full con- 
sumption of wool in January as re- 
ported, is approximately 80% of the 
full amount utilized, totalled 45,087,- 
000 lbs. as compared with 41,691,000 
lbs. in December. New England con- 
sumed 50.3% of total as compared 
with 50.7% in December and 47.7% 
in January, 1927. The increased con- 
sumption covered all grades with the 
notable exception of fine and of low 
14 blood. Consumption of fine for- 
eign combing wool fell off 596,000 
lbs. but in 14 blood wools the decline 
in the domestic rather than in 
the foreign, utilization declining dur- 
ing the month 204,000 lbs. Half-blood 
domestic wool showed the largest gain 
of any grade for the month. 


Was 





Stationary Wool Market 
Medium to Fine Crossbreds in 
Demand at Firm Prices 
BOSTON.—There is a general lull 
in the wool district on the buying end. 
Manufacturers seem to be fairly well 
supplied with wool for the time being. 
Topmakers on the other hand are 
rather keenly interested in wools grad- 
ing 50s and 58s. Scoured wools are 
steady and carpet wools are doing a 
little better. Foreign spot wools are 
moving languidly, small stocks and 
high prices the main cause. There 
have been splendid clearances this 
season in both the South American and 
New Zealand markets and it would 
seem as though American manufac- 
turers needing these foreign sorts 
might have to look to London as a 
further source of supply. The second 
series of London auctions commences 
Tuesday, March 13 and a strong open- 

ing is generally anticipated. 

Prices on Summer Street are sta- 
tionary at the moment on domestic 
wools but during the week the New 
Zealand wools from 40-44s to 46-48s 
have advanced 2c per clean pound. The: 
South American are all tits 
and the same is true of the Australian 
wools. Stocks of combing wool in 
bond Boston at the beginning of the 
month amounted to 16,242,000 pounds 
as compared with 13,499,000 pounds 
at the beginning of February. Other 
stocks in bond are practically un- 
changed from the previous month and 
are at low points. 

There arrived recently from the 
Australian market a few small con- 
signments totaling in all rooo bales. 
Australian sales for the first half of 
the season were approximately 1,- 
200,000 bales of which amount the 
United States took about 38,000 bales. 
General wool imports into the United 
States for year to date are running 
approximately 20 million pounds be- 
hind similar period last year. 

Exports of Argentine wools to the 
United States from October 1, 1927 
to March 1, 1928 amounted to 10,700 
bales as compared with 14,200 bales 
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Color & Dye 
Scale 
No. 6100 

Designed in accordance | 
with suggestions of dye- || 
stuffs manufacturers for || 
weighing small quantities 
of colors, etc. 






Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars. 


Graduated beams eliminates 
all weights from 1/100 oz. | 
to 1 Ib. 


Send for No. 36T catalog 


THE TORSION BALANCE CoO. 
92 Reade St., New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 






























MERROWIN 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


APPERLY FEEDER 285 ‘insite “cabs 


PERFECT MECHANISM 





Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS 


cloth and labor in subsequeat pro- son matte TEXTE 
cessing. — 


Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW ati 


REG. TRADE MARK —CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 








SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Kaising Machine for raising worn out Drawing Rolls like 
this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


= Sweater and Toque 
we Machinery 

ate We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. ——Seectieo—— 
Established 1846 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. 


G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
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Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life 
to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of all 


makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R. I. 


Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. 








SWEATER MACHINE 













EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
ind for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. 1. 


—— 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 

















Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. m2 as s , 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 






Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 





The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 
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similar period last season, a decline 
of 3,600 © bales. Exports from 
Montevideo for the same period to 
the United States were 5,000 bales as 
compared with 14,000 bales similar 
period last year, a decline of 9,000 
bales. Germany has been the largest 
purchaser of Argentine wools_ this 
season and England the largest buyer 
of Montevideo wools. Total Monte- 
video exported this season 
show an increase of 25,000 bales as 


wools 


compared with the previous season. 
Evidences are accumulating that 
the wool trade is not unlikely to re- 
ceive some check on its full control 
of wool values that it enjoys at the 
present. Clothiers and retailers by 
reason of poor season and unusually 
mild climatic conditions will it is 
said carry stocks 
winter. 


large over to 
next fall and New 
ness on these lines except in special- 
ties is likely to be subnormal and on 
other fabrics large volume buyers af- 
filiated with chain stores are exerting 
strong bearish pressure, partly from 
habit and partly 
a situation in 


busi- 


because they sense 
which the consumer 
either cannot or will not meet any 
advance in clothing costs. New and 
automatic machinery within and 
without wool manufacturing has in- 
creased the output and at the same 
time reduced the demand for man 
power. have been main- 
tained but fewer envelopes given out. 
Retailers have a smaller clientele and 
a restricted purchasing power, offset 
in part for those employed by a slight 
drop in commodity prices. 


Payrolls 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended March 3, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture 
Department of 
follows: 


Economics, 
Agriculture, are as 


Week 

Ended 
March 3 1928 1927 
D st 1,093, 000 14, 785, 000 13, 800, 04 
Foreig 1,356,000 21,424,000 4, 890, 000 
Total 2,449, 000 36, 209, 000 18, 690, OM 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Rostor 1,356, 000 21,424, (4 14, 890, 000 
Philadelphia 1,000, 000 12, 081, Gon 16,512, (an 
New York 846,000 12,155,000 14, 200, 00 
Total >, 202, 000 415, G60, OO 65, 402, 000 


First New Wool Arrives 


Early Shorn Arizona Received 
Small Supplies Limit Trading 
PHILADELPHIA.—One_ of the 

largest handlers of grease wools in 

this vicinity, as well as being one of 
the veteran traders in the market, has 


made the statement that never in his 
long experience has he seen wool 


hands so well 
cleaned out at this time of the vear. 
\Ithough several lots of early shorn 
Arizona wools have arrived these are 
not in sufficient volume to cause any 
drastic change in the supply situation 
as it is pointed out that it will be 
July and 


stocks in dealers’ 


\ugust before the new ter- 
ritory and fleece clips come into the 
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eastern markets in largest volume. 
While it is not intended to give the 
impression that spinners will be com- 
pelled to close because of lack of 
wools in the meantime, many point to 
such a situation as proof of their con- 
tention, which is expressed by almost 
every dealer, that the present high 
range of prices will not be lowered 
within the next three months. 

While quotations in most instances 
are nominal in view of lack of offer- 
ings, dealers state the market for best 
staple territory is around $1.00 for 
quarter, $1.03 to three 
eighths, $1.12 to $1.15 for half blood, 
1.10 for average fine and $1.20 to 
1.22 for fine staple. As was re- 
ported last week a good demand con- 
tinues for which are re- 
maining in dealers’ possession, wools 


$1.05 for 


thy th? 


off-wools 


manufacturers 
would not purchase when other stocks 


that spinners and 


were available and fair sized sales of 
burry and seedy have been made and 
other lots, which 
turers are using to mix with more 
expensive wools to lower their aver 


inferior manufac 


age costs. The single important sale 
of fleece wool this week was move 
ment of fair sized quantity of three 


eighths Virginia which was sold at 


542c, costing the buver around 95c 
clean. With the exception of fine 
fleece there are few large lots re 


maining unsold in this market 


Pulled and Scoured Quiet 

Pulled and scoured wools are quiet 
Manufacturers owning wools _ that 
cost them ten or more cents a pound 
under the current range are unwilling 
to pay dealers present asking-prices 
Dealers on the other hand are unable 
to replenish 
are able to 


stocks even 
latest 
and therefore they are not anxious to 


when they 
secure quotations 
sell large quantities if manufacturers 
are interested. They are 
pulled wools on the basis of 
for AAs, $1.15 for A fine, $1.10 for 
\ supers, $1.05 for best LBs, one 
dealer reporting sale at this figure, 
average B supers at 95c to $1.00 and 
C supers at 80c to goc depending on 
the color, the latter price being gen- 


(jue ting 
$1.2 


<5 


erally quoted for best white Cs. 
Pullers are well sold) and = when 
dealers endeavor to replenish stocks 


thev are quoted prices that make it 
them to 
higher prices thi ills are now re 
higher prices than mi are now re 
fusing to pay them on current stocks 
in dealers’ hands. 


necessary for secure even 


Carpet manufacturers in this vicin- 
itv have secured a larger volume of 
goods orders in many instances dur- 
ing recent weeks and these mills have 
been in the market for medium sized 
quantities of wools. Other manufac 
turers state they have not witnessed 
any improvement in demand for goods 


and such mills have not been in posi 


tion to take on more wools Carpet 
wools are firm and higher prices were 
naid at the Liverpool sales of East 
India wools, advances of 5% to 742% 


being registered. Sales of Kandahar 


have been made in this market at 37¢ 


reported sold 


and Aleppos have been 


on a clean cost of 42c. Carpet wools 
are being sold in practically all in- 
stances on the scoured cost basis, this 
tendency being more apparent than 
heretofore. 


W. W. Sterling & Co. in Hart- 
ford, Wis. 
W. W. 


moved his 
\\ ‘is. where 


ing of three floors and basement will 


Sterling of Chicago has 
Harttord, 


a large building consist 


main office to 


Business will be con 
name ot W. W 


with 


be occupied. 
tinued under the 
Sterling & Co., main othce at 
Hartford and at 350 N 
Clark St., Chicago and 170 Summer 


branches 


St., Boston Che firm will continue 
to handle 
specializing in 


noils, 
pulled and 


wool, waste and 
brushed, 


fleece wools 


Chicago Wool Co.. to Move 
Phila. Offices 

Chicago Wool Co., announces that 
abount June 1 they will move their 
Philadelphia offices, now located at 142 
S. Front St:, to 138 S. Front St., 
where they will occupy larger quar 
ters on the second floor of this 
building 


Pennock Leavy es Wool Trade 
Chas. F. Pennock, well 
the Philadelphia 


known in 
having 
Webb 


number ot 


wool trade, 
been associated with Chas. J 
& Sons Co., Inc., for a 
vears as sales director of their scoured 
wool, noil and waste departments, has 
resigned and is withdrawing from the 
wool business 


Resigns from Wm. G. Davidson 
& Co., Ine. 


S. S. Pennock, a member of the 
force of Wm. G. Davidson & 
Philadelphia, for 


of vears, has severed his connection 


sales 
Co... ines a number 
with that concern and is withdrawing 
from the wool trade 


Boston Wool Trade Personals 

John Wilcock, 
Francis 
sailed for England on the SS 
tania, March 3 He was 
by Mrs. Wilcock 


\ number of 


head ot the wool 
Willey & Co. Inc., 
Maur 


accompanied 


house of 


leading wool mer 


chants of Boston are on the point ot 
returning from = mid winter vacations, 
William E. Jones, William Fallon, E. 
W. Brigham, and S. G. Adams from 
the Pacific Coast; Albert E. Rust from 
Bermuda, Albert W. Ellictt from 
Nassau and Edmund W. Leland from 
the Mediterranean 


A. H. Kendall, director 


and man 


ager of the Boston office of the Keene 
Silk Fibre Mills, Keane, N. H., with 
Mrs. Kendall, sailed recently o1 the 
SS. Carmania for a business trip to 
England and the Continent 


Scottsville (Va.) Braid Co., iormerly 
the New York (N. Y.) Braid Co., 1s in 
stalling 30 new machines in its Scotts 


ville plant 
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Phila. Wool Association Sched- 
ules Annual Outing 


PHILADELPHIA.—Announcement of 
an event eagerly forward to 
by the local wool trade has been made 
by the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
\ssociation to the effect their annual 
outing will be held this vear on May 
26 at the Mohican Club on the Dela- 
ware, the place where last year’s Suc- 
This club 
is located on the New Jersey 


le i yked 


cesstul outing Was staged 
| side of 
the river a few miles north of Phila- 
delphia and is an ideal spot to hold 
such a meeting. William Wall, Phila- 
delphia manager for the 
Wool Co., 


man of the Entertainment Committee 


Chicago 


has been appointed chair- 


for this vear’s event and he ts already 
making plans to make the outing more 
enjovable than last vear, which at- 
tracted a larger number of wool men 
and manufacturers than at any previ- 
ous meeting of this organization 
Other committees will be announced 
by Herbert Webb, president of the as 
sociation within a few weeks and Mr. 
Wall will appoint other members of 
the Entertainment Committee as many 
under considera 


novel features are 


tion. The outing will start early in 
the afternoon, it being scheduled for 
Saturday to make a large attendance 
possible and will continue until even 
ing when a shad dinner, for which 
the Mohican Club is famous, will be 
sporting 


served In the atternoon 


events of various kinds will be held, 
among them being boxing contests be 
tween well known professional boxers. 
course will 


\s usual the freak golt 


play a prominent part in the day’s 


festivities 


Canada Wool Prices Are Im- 
proving 
\ steady rise 


in the value ot wool, 1s reported by 


MONTREAL, ( ANADA 


George E. O'Brien, general manage 


of the Canadian ¢ ooperative W ool 
Growers’ \ssociation \ de spatch 
from Lethbridge confirms this op 
timistic outlook for the wool pro 
ducers \lberta flockowners are now 


contracting their wool with Boston 


buyers at around 25¢ a pound, That 
price has not been exceeded in the 
sales thus far negotiated and several 
clips have gone slightly under that 
Many of the 


in southern 


independet it 


\lberta 


figure 
shippers have 
marketed their wool. 

In other parts of the West and the 
East, there has been some selling of 
wool at a contracted price, to be de 
livered at shearing time. This was 
returning 
market for 


another indication of the 


confidence in the wool, 
according to Mr. O’Brien, and should 
be taken as a hint of how much better 
prices might be expected when the 
clip started moving this spring com- 
pared vith those received a vear ago 


Fred Whitaker Co., Inc., Philadel 
phia, Pa., has completed the removal of 
from Beverly, N. J., to the 
former Fleisher mill in Manayunk. 


its) mill 
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Oni; 22 to 5% of VICTROLYN 
to the quantity of starch used— 


i 
' 


“Watch VICTROLYN goes a long way in the size bath. Mix only 


2% to 5% to amount of starch used, according to light 
or heavy sizing. You find it gives your warps a new smooth- 
ness, an increased suppleness . . . that it makes them run 
Weavine” easier. Still more important, you discover it materially 

oe reduces the yarn breakage. . . . And that means speedier, 
cleaner work. 


the 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
— —CATALOG—— 


For Victrolyn is more efficient in its lubricating than tallow. 
Test after test has proved that. It penetrates deeper 
mixes more readily with the size displaces everything 


Bosson & LANE but the starch and the water. And its “coverage” makes it 


economical to use day after day. Try Victrolyn in your own 
. . slasher. . . . Let us send you a 10-gallon can for trial. Write. 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. : 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease q ~ G i 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings Gap t wi 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles é ee 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


Wood ‘Tanks 
Of All Kinds 


Made in all sizes and shapes 
in our modern tank factory. 
Submit your tank problems to 


our engineering department. 


Specializing in Cypress and Redwood 


e A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


(NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


STEARNS TANKS 
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Dyers’ Division to Meet 

>. T. A. Gathering at Charlotte 
March 17 

The spring meeting of the Dyers, 

inishers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 

Division of the Southern Textile As- 

sociation, will be held at the Southern 

\lanufacturers’ Club, Charlotte, N. C., 

Saturday, March 17. Paul F. 

Haddock, who is southern manager 

of A. Klipstein & Co. and gen- 

eral chairman this Division, is 
arranging a very interesting program, 
an outline of which follows: 

Luncheon: (Dutch Treat) Southern 
Manufacturers’ Club, 1:30 to 2:30 
p.m. Saturday. Several well pre- 
pared papers will be presented at the 
luncheon. 

Group Meetings: From 3:00 p. m. to 
5:00 p. m., the following groups 
will divide up and discuss any and 
all practical questions coming under 
their respective groups: 

Bleaching & Finishing (Piece 
Goods & Yarns). Chairman: Julian 
Robertson, North Carolina Finish- 
ing Co., Yadkin, N. C. 

Mercerizing (Warp & Skein 
Yarns). Chairman: B. F. Mitchell, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

Dyeing (Raw Stock Yarns and 
Piece Goods). Chairman: T. C. 


of 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. . 





140 — 1 60 
POON: ROO vnc sss: 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 34— 
Potash, Lump a 2% 31% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
i 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 50 
oe eee eee 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate .... 6%— - 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders 5 - 9 
ME, fxn daxs «0s 3144— 3% 
COOerOs, DOR 4 5.66 :00% 18 00 -18 00 
| Cream of Tartar..... 251%4— 27 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib 1 75 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. a £6eee ay ac 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —115 
Glycerine (C, P.) bbls. 16% 17 
J RE ree ee 18 — 18% 
Yellow Crude gow 16 - 16% 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 13 - 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib 850 — .... 
Potassium—Bichromate s — 8ly 
Chlorate crystals... s — 9 
Permangan, tech. 1 - 15% 
Sodium acetate ..... 6 ne 
Bichromate ... 614 6% 
Bisulphite, 35% 1 50 1 75 
Se T%h— 8% 
Phosphate ........ 314- + 
Prussiate, yellow... 11% 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 814— 3% 
30% crystals .... 25% 
Tartar emetic, tech... , — 
Tin—Crystals ....... 38 — 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 15%4— 
Oxide, DbIG, ...0-s- ST as oe 
ee TEE sich weba enc S 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
reins shee 3 37% § 621, 
Citric crystals .... ° $41, 4515 
Formic, D0% ........ 11 - 12 
Lmctre, 229 ..... : 54— 61% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars 95 - 1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
1 2 See a 7 oO 6 75 
Oxalic ngs easie sa 6% 11 - 124% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars... 15 50 — 
Tartaric 36 37 





King, 
IN. 6: 

Dyestuffs, Chemicals, etc., Chair- 
man: John L. Dabbs, E. I. 
de Nemours & Co. 


Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 


duPont 
, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
Machinery, Chairman: Fred H. 
White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Banquet: 7:00 p. m., Hotel Charlotte. 
This will be free to all mill super- 


Dyes at British 


intendents and overseers who have 


either dyeing, finishing, 


to all 
ms dealing with such 


bleaching 





or mercerizing and 


salesmen 
representing fi1 
mills 
This banquet is being given by the 
dyestuff and chemical firms, and the 
names of these will be 
nounced later. will be 


speakers and good entertainment. 


Industries Fair 


firms an- 


Chere two 





Chemical and Dye Sections Play 
Important Role in Exhibition 


Lonpon, ENG. 

pero the textile point of view, the 

chief feature of interest in the ex- 
tensive Chemical Section of the 
British Industries Fair which opened 
in London on Feb. 20, was the large 
array of dyestuffs. The progress 
made by the British industry in com- 
petition with that of Germany was 
well illustrated and several novel 
features added to the usefulness of 
the exhibition which had the support 
of all the leading firms. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Presented models showing the applica- 
tion of their products, particularly dye- 
stuffs and fertilizers. The main feature 
of the booth was a cinematograph dis- 
play which ran continuously showing 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2% 84 
Borax, Crys. bbls... .. 4 5 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
a ae 5% 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%.... 7% 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37% 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 1 321 157% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs. 1 90 2 25 
Caustic, T6% per 
ee : 8 75 -« 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib... > 90 Ero 
| Ae | ae 90 - 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustie: Crystals ; 18 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... 8 10 
Gambier, liquid 10% 11 
Hematine, crystals 14 18 
Hynernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 1 30 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
BE GEG. sca ses 7 8&4 
COIMIRIS © os: e6'onns es 14 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
ge Seer ; 7 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
NG pick was uis Hawes 5% 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
S1 deg. ....-4... 5% 6% 
Extract, stainless 10 11 
Tannie Acid, tech.... 35 10 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine 32 34 
Austine Gel... ees. 15 161 
WEEE ce nia a0, 4 24 25 
Reta Naphthol — sub- 
imeem =... ss ro 60 
Technical ..... ‘ 22 24 
Dimethylaniline 31 32 
Metaphenylene Dia 
mine etal Gunes in S4 a 
Paranitraniline ... 7 a2 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3 13 15 
Olive Oil, denatured 
| ee ee A ae 1 40 
Foots Reeth 10 
Red Oil, Ib...... " 1014 
Stearic Acid double 
pressed cals cae te 12 12° i 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% 9 10 


some of the processes in the manufacture 
of heavy chemicals and dyestuffs. One 
of the films was entitled “The Story of 
3eautiful Colors” and as suggested dealt 
with the manufacture of dyestuffs. Be- 
ginning with the coal mine, the film 
traced the process through benzol, toluol, 
naphthalene and anthracene, through the 
ice plant producing its 100 tons daily to 
the gas plant which consumes 80 tons 
of slack per day and produces therefrom 
13,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. Then to the 
acid plant which produces 120 tons per 
day and the research laboratory, and to 
the “intermediates”, the color sheds 
where the combination of intermediates 
is Carried out in vats which contain 4000 
gallons each. Then the passage of the 
dye through large filter presses was illus 
trated and the liquid blown and squeezed 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 
WRGRENO «5 do.0)e sae ‘ 55 
Dextrine-Potato ...... ~ 9 
Corn. bags 100 Ib... 4 4 47 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 4 4 72 
Sago flour 5M 
Starch, corn, 100 1b 3 , 67 
Potato 7 
Rice gt 


Wheat | 





10 
Tapioca flour 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors 
Black (H-acid) 28 52 
Black Columbia FF nO 60 
Blue, 2 B.. 24 82 
Blue Sky, ordinary 45 - 90 
ewe, 3 Cakes oss . 170 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 GL......-. 160 — a. 
Bite: SEs, Pe sees os 60 —1 20 
Blue, Fast RL 1 90 
Blue, Solamine 2 00 ne 
Benzo Azurine on - go 
Brown, € 44) 60 
Brown, M 70 - 90 
Brown, Congo G 85 
Brown, Congo R SO ee 
Green, B. ae 7 60 - 90 
Green, G.. ..«. 2 65 90 
Orange, Congo 60 - 
Orange. Fast §. Ee eens 
Red, Fast F... 80 90 
Red, Congo 40 no 
Berzo Purpurine, 4 
B ; : 40 60 
senzo Purpurine, 10 
B ahi brdiah sie 1 25 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA. 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BS 1 45 
Searlet, & BS 1 25 
Searlet, Diamine B 1 65 
Violet N 1 10 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine nO 150 
Yellow, Stillbene 90 95 
Developing Colors 
Black, BH 10 60 
Black Zambesi v0 
Sordeaux, Dev 2 Oo - 
Orange, develope 2 50 Pas 
Primuline 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL 2 50 ee 
Scarlet, Dev 250 — 


Sulphur 


out leaving a thick paste. The paste is 
dried in special ovens and the color 
emerges as a lumpy substance which is 
put into a hopper and passed mill 
that grinds it fine powder. 

Another film showed the manutacture 
of sulphuric acid and caustic la ne 
of the firm’s factories. 

Brotherton & Co., Ltd., Leeds, were 


showing Formosul used in the produc- 
tion of white and colored discharges for 
calico printing, and used with leucotropes 
in the production of white and orange in 
indigo dyed materials. 
the application of 
cotton 


Hydros used in 
indigo on wool and 
Micachrone 
used for fast shades on all types of wool 
and worsted materials. Hydros used in 
the application of vat colors on cotton 
and rayon. Basic colors used in the dye 
ing of leather, paper, etc., 
agents for shoddy. 

J. W. Leitch & Co., Ltd., Hudders- 
field, were showing fast to light pigment 
and lake colors and a range of fast oil 
colors. They also had samples illustrat- 
ing the production of Icyl colors on wool, 
cotton, silk and rayon; also cross dye ef- 
fects on acetate silk. 

Williams Ltd., Hounslow, Middle- 


sex, were showing dyes in the dry form, 


materials colors 


and stripping 


as sold, in powder, crystals and lumps. 
They were also exhibiting these in solu- 
tion the obtained 
water, methylated spirit, oils, ete. 


in 
The 
application of the dyestuffs to various 
materials 


showing shades 


leather, 
wool, silk, coir yarn, jute, buttons, waxes, 


was demonstrated on 


Colors 





Black 20 31 
Riue, cadet ; a 5 
Blue, navy . nO 60 
Brown .. 37 60 
Green SO 1 50 
Green, olive 25 no 
Yellow or 1 40 
tusic Colors 
Auramine Sos uD) 1 30 
Bismark Brown a 60 
Chrysoidine ") 65 
Fuschine erystals 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green 1 33 
Methylene blue . 1 oo 1 40 
Methyl violet 90 115 
Rhodamine B, excone DOO 6 00 
Safranine 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue Th . & 
Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk 17 60 
Napthlamine — black, : 
\lizarine saphirol 2 3 00 
Alkali blue : oe , no 
Indigotine sO 1 30 


Induline (water sol 

GOP occas v5 go 
Soluble Blue oo ; TS 
Sulphoneyanine ‘ 1 00 ; 
Sulphone Blue R 60 95 
Patent Blue A 2 50 
Rescorcin brown so 90 
Guinea green . 1 00 2 20 
Wool green S S4 1 70 
Orange IT .. =e 
Orenge Go eryvs oo 
Acid Fuchsine so an 
Azo eosine G.. On &2 
Crocein scarlet t 1 
Fast red A. a an 
Azo vellow 1 3a 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

G eer 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 

G aa 150 
Naphthol, yellow 1 3d 1 40 

Chrome Colors 
Aliz, Black B 1 80 
Diamond Black T'\ 7a 
Chrome Blue Black i 
Chrome Brown 60 1 80 
Chrome Green .. 7 150 
Chrome Yellow . Er) 1 10 
Indigo 

Synthetic 20% paste Pr) 17 














How is your slashing? 





vour looms operating? For 
comes to the surface in the weaving 
om. No longer are warp breaks and poor “looming” taken 
r granted Mill men are 


i (OTHER words how are 


slashine—vood or bad 





realizing, as never before, the 1m 
portance of correct slasher control 


The Tyeos Slasher Control System is providing for many 


textile men the precise control that is needed for this impor 
int operation It abso 


utely takes guesswork and human error “out of the picture” 


()verseers swear by this equipment. 


substitutes untaltering accuracy The complete system 


vation on cookers, size boxes and 








cludes temperature reg 
asher evlinders and level control on size boxes 





Phe whole 
plotted graphically every minute on charts that 
tell the story little wonde1 





operation IS 


that nulls using this system are 





experiencing such fine results with their warpers 





iy slashu Look to your weaving room lhe 











heures regarding the ycos system 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A 





Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 








Manutacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., Londen 


Weosiezezss: 


INDICATING - RECORDING- CONTROLLING 
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Indispensable 
to WOOL 
Importers 





BENTLEY’S 
Wool Cable Code 


Contains words and phrases suitable for use in all sections 
of the wool, top, noil, yarn, rags, shoddy, mohair, alpaca, 
camel’s hair and silk trades. Code words are chosen so 
that the wool supplement can be used in conjunction with 
“Bentley's Complete Phrase Code.” Price $10. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 


Sold Exclusively in the U.S. By 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
want NX: Flake Soaps 


WE 
Ak 


Curd SOAP \ 
Olive SOAP \ . 
e 


Chips or Bars 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 



















Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 






ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS OF 
French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 
Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 


BOSTON 


Works—Besseges, France 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


etc. The firm made a 
cial feature of Nigrosine. 
Hickson & Partners Ltd., Castleford, 
had a pigeon hole stand _ for 
nples of intermediates and dyes with 
holes arranged in the logical chemi- 
| sequence in the form of a family tree, 
wing the various stages of manufac- 
re for example from benzene, chlor- 
henzene, di-nitro-chlor-benzene, 
enol to sulphur black. 
L. B. Holliday & Co., Huddersfield, 
re showing new vat dyestuffs, Para- 
ne direct blacks and Paradone direct 
Q for calico printing and dyeing. 
For fast wool and leather dyeing a new 
range of dyestuffs were represented in 
\damant browns. There the 
first member of a new azo 
fast to milling 
\lizarine fast blue FP was 
applied to carpet yarns and_ hats. 
\mong the specialties in established 
colors was acid alizarine black R New 
n hosiery yarn and fine dress coatings. 
The dyeing of blankets was illustrated by 
Brilliant Croceine LBH New and the 


quers, S yaDS, 


irks, 


di-nitro- 


ravs 


was also 
range of 
violet for wool. 


illustrated 


C lors, 


dyeing of felt by the range of Brilliant 
Cochineal Colors. 
On the booth occupied by the 


British Alizarine Co., Ltd, Manchester, 
was a sample of the World's First Coal 
Tar Dyestuff, “Mauveine” made by 
Professor W. H. Perkins in 1856. This 
color was shown both in powder form 
and dyed on silk. The remainder of the 
booth was used for the illustration of 
fast colors and some of their uses 
textiles both dyed and printed, paints, 
leather cloth, rubber, linoleum, straw 
plait and cellulose lacquers for motor 
work were also prominent. The firm is 
supplying anthraquinone and allied inter- 
mediates to dyestuff makers both in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. 

Howards & Sons, Ltd., Ilford, 


k-ssex, were showing among other prod- 


on 


ts, their Sextol which is being used in 
the textile, dry-cleaning, laundry and 
household soaps increasing the detergent 
and emulsifying power. 

Salt Union Ltd., Liverpool, displaved 
hypochlorite and soda and_ bleaching 
powder and caustic soda produced by the 
electrolysis of brine. 

T. & C. Clark & Co., Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton were showing a range of cast 

m vessels lined with special acid re 

ting enamel guaranteed free from lead. 
\ number of smaller enamelled cast iron 
suitable for the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and for use in 
laboratories and research work were also 

luded. 

Kestner Evaporator & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., London, displayed — their 
patent acid pump of the glandless 
plunger type more especially designed for 
ulphuric acid plant. These are widely 

d in the rayon industry. The plunger 
vhich is of i 


ssels 


iron, works in a 
sleeve, also in silicon iron \ 
small but definite leakage is allowed to 
ke place past the plunger, so that the 
rking parts are 
ibricated. 


silicon 
pecial 


always thoroughly 
The leakage is automatically 
urned to the pump section and is so 
ill (a few pints per hour) that the 
ciency is not in any way affected. 
corrosive resisting alloys were 
wn in the form of Staybrite Steel and 
imples illustrating the firm's water 
tening apparatus: were also of interest. 
Aluminum Plant & Vessel Co., Ltd., 
ndon, were showing various products 
their aluminum 


pM cial 


section including 
irns for cellulose lacquers and _ spirit 
: rnishes, steam pans, tanks, transport 





drums, silicon castings and a new type of 
aluminum cock which overcomes the 
scoring trouble usually experienced with 


aluminum cocks. Where the use of 
aluminum is not possible as in the case 
of alkalies and heavy acids, the firm 


offers equipment in other metals includ 
ing welded stainless steel work, a steam 
pan of welded pure nickel and a copper 
still. 


P. J. Collins Joins Campbell 


Forces 


P. J. Collins has recently identified 
himself with John Campbell & Co. 
Mr. Collins, who for the last 33 years 
has been a prominent figure in dye- 
stuff circles, is to manage Campbell’s 
Boston office, succeeding H. 
Grady, who recently left to take over 
his new duties in a rapidly growing 
textile mill. 

Mr. Collins’ headquarters will be at 
287 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, which 
has been the address of the Boston 
office of John Campbell & Co. for the 
last several years. 


John 


| . 
| Business News 








Aldrich Machine Works to Take 
Care of Customers While Re- 
building Plant 


The plant of the 
Works, manufacturing 
and = specialties 


Aldrich Machine 
textile equipment 
cotton mills, at 
Greenwood, S. C., was burned on March 
1 A. P. Aldrich, Jr., one of the pro- 
prietors of Aldrich Machine Works, has 
announced that the plant would be re 
built immediately, and that arrangements 
have been 


for 


made to take care of orders 
from customers of the Aldrich Machine 
Works during the time the new plant 


will be under construction. 


C. M. Mumford Becomes Con- 
sulting Engineer 

M. Mumford, who recenily 
left the employ of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Inc., after 
with them for 


Charles 


been 


having 

many has 
in business on his own account as 
sulting textile engineer. Among 
clients is the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
whose plant at Southbridge, Mass., he is 
now engaged in reorganizing 


associated 
started 
a con 


years, 


his 


Allis-Chalmers Representation 
in New Haven 
E. D. Hill of the 
Co; 
New 
the 
this 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. 
will be located at 42 Church Street, 
Haven, Conn. This will 
company to more effectively 
community in connection 
motors, pumps and Texrope drives. 
will be under the direction of A. 
F. Rolf, manager, Allis-Chalmers New 
York office, 50 Church Street. 


enable 

serve 
with 
The 


sales 


Hazard Agency to Advertise 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 

National Silk Dyeing Co. of Paterson, 
N. J., finishers, dyers and printers to 
every type of textile industry, has 
placed its advertising account with Haz 
ard Advertising Corp., New York. 
3usiness publications, class magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 
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TETRACHLORIDE 
of TIN - 


(ANHYDROUS) 





| 


HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


w 2 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
- COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cabte Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO ~- CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 





THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





Good vs. 


The profits from the 


Poor Workmen 


work of highly skilled employees are 


always larger, and the superiority of their products builds 


reputation and business “good-will”. 


In the same way the profits which result from the use of the 


ado 


y and Service 


show not only an immediate return, but also the superior appear- 
ance and soft texture their use imparts to textile fabrics greatly 
assists to build future business for the textile manufacturer who 
employs them. 

This is the experience of hundreds of mill owners and super- 
intendents who have for many years standardized these special 
purpose alaklies. 


Ask your 
supply man, 


or write 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 











warcnclOch 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST. 


| 






















FLETCHER 
EX TRACTORS 


IMPLE design and 

sturdy construc- 
tion practically elimi- 
nate all repairs and 
replacements, e ven 


after years of service. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=CATAL0OG—"— 


FLETCHER WoRKS, 


INCORPORATED 





Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Electric 
Under 
Driven 

Type 
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There Are Two Important Factors in the Manufacturing of | 


RAW HIDE GOODS 


The selection of hides and their preparation 


RAW HIDE GOODS 
SPECIALISTS 


Our Products: 


Raw Hide Loom Pick- 
ers, Hide Faced Ham- 
mers and Raw Hide 
Mallets, Raw Hide 
Gear Blanks (for 
Gears), Raw Hide Mill 
Baskets, Tenax for 
Carpet 
poses. 


Our trade- 


mark on all 
raw hide 
goods stands 
for  leader- 
ship. 





Beating Pur- 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co., - 


PROVIDENCE, 

















K-A Electrical Warp 


Stop for Looms 


with 
long— 
open—<losed. 


A Warp Stop for every purpose: 
Drop Wires for every condition: 
short—narrow—wide: 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. for heavy, 
ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended by leading 
| mills for effectiveness, endurance and long 
| sustained reliability. 

1 

Rhode Island Warp Stop 


—— See Also—— 


| CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
||| ——caTALOG— Equipment Company 
1 |] 
V Pawtucket, R. | Atlanta. Ga 
P.O. Box 811 P. O. Box 2063 


K- A Electrical Warp Stop 










See Also—— 
SOLIDATED T 
—~~~CATALOG——— 





Classes 


of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
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Substitute test for guess in the 
judging of yarn or other mate 
rials where strength is an im- 
portant factor. Scott Testing 
Machines are reliable, substan- 
tial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality 
standards possible. 
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Good counters cost no 


more. Who that knows 
wants the other kind? The 
counters with hardened 
steel working mechanisms 
are 
UNIVERSAL 
COUNTERS 


Precision Machine Company 
368 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S.E. Cor. 4th and LehighJAve., Phila., Pa. 
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Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 











THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
New York City 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
utomatic Control 


11 West 42nd St., 
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TEXTILE WQRLD 


Silk Men Discuss Problems 


(Continued from page 25) 





caused many a nightmare to those 
engaged in our industry since. 

“History repeats itself, though in 
slightly different form. Conditions 
at the beginning of the spring season 
of 1928 may fairly be compared to 
those of the spring season of 1925 
especially in regard to raw goods. 
The market is in as healthy a condi- 
tion this year as it was three years 
ago. Not so in regard to dyed and 
finished goods. In 1925 the inven- 
tories of dyed and finished goods 
were small. The large increase in 
production due to the causes stated 
before did not make itself felt until 
later in the year 1925. This year, 
however, our stock of dyed and fin- 
ished goods, as far as it is possible 
to ascertain the facts, is very heavy. 
It is equal to a four months’ normal 
consumption and therefore twice as 
large as it should be. In itself this 
does not constitute a serious menace 
to the market; the surplus will grad- 
ually liquidate itself in an orderly 
fashion unless indeed, we add to it, 
and continue to manufacture more 
than the market will consume. 

“The question before us then is: 
Are we, as conservative merchants 
and manufacturers, profiting by past 
experiences or not. Let us see what 
is happening. In the city of Paterson 
there are today hundreds of small 
mills running from 10 to 150 looms 
each, probably a total of 15,000 looms. 
There was a lull there during the fall 
of 1927. Disaster overtook many of 
them. The market was supplied to 
the saturation point and mills simply 
could not continue at the same rate 
of production. Today, after a few 
months all that seems to be forgotten. 
There is a mad rush to grind out as 
much merchandise as possible. Looms 
are run 24 hours a day on two or 
three shifts. Some mills running one 
shift only, work 12 to 14 hours a day. 

“But Paterson is not the only sin- 
ner. In Pennsylvania, New England, 
and the South, looms which were 
forced into idleness last year are 
starting up. Production at the 
present moment is probably the larg- 
est the silk industry has ever seen. 
Under favorable conditions this in- 
creased supply may be consumed this 
spring. However, there is not the 
slightest chance so large a production 
can be taken care of, after the spring 
season is over. Everybody knows 
that the fall demand is far smaller 
than the spring demana. 

“The industry is on trial today, as 
it never was before. The outcome 
depends upon us. Let us then, each 
one of us, remember that only a sound 
merchandising policy which carefully 
adjusts the supply to the demand, will 
save us from another period of de- 
pression such as we experienced in 
1926 and 1927.” 


Minimum Inventory 
In discussing “Minimum Inven- 
tory,” Mr. Bonner said: “For five 
years we have been working to arrive 
at a method of judging what for 


us is overproduction and it is my 
opinion that if everybody would study 
that same subject, looking not at the 
industry as a whole but at his own 
particular business, we would accom- 
plish the result that I am sure you all 
want: Definitely preventing overpro- 
duction. You can’t prevent it by 
looking at the other fellow’s business. 
You can help to prevent it by looking 
at your own business. 

“There always has been in the 
minds of this industry that there are 
two peaks in the year—spring and 
fall. That is a tradition in the silk 
industry. We all have accepted it 
that way. We think that way. We 
have been brought up that way. Our 
fathers thought that way before us. 
If you will study your own sales you 
will find that that picture is fast dis- 
appearing; that the percentage of 
difference between sales at the high 
peak and low peak is very much less 
than it was five years ago. In other 
words, women are buying dresses 
every month in the year, or silks to 
make dresses every month in the year. 
Perhaps, some months a little more 
and some a little less, but generally 
speaking, the whole thing has been 
diversified. We might much better 
look at it in the picture of 12 months 
rather than two seasons. The result 
on the basis of two seasons has been 
that every manufacturer said, ‘Well, 
now spring is coming; now the big 
consumption of merchandise will un- 
doubtedly begin in December. Jan- 
uary is big buying. February bigger, 
March, and then slack. I had better 
make a lot of merchandise and pile 
it up and be ready. When they want 
it, I will be the fellow they will have 
to come to because I will have it.’ 

“Everybody thought the same way 
and piled up plenty. When the time 
came, there was much more stuff than 
this county could possibly consume. 
The result is that what should have 
been the height’ of business and the 
height of profits, usually turned out 
to be a highly competitive market and 
practically all profits were eliminated 
as we tried to get rid of this moun- 
tain of stuff. 

“We should look at it in the light 
of 12 months a year and start out 
by taking an average of monthly sales 
forgetting ‘December,’ forgetting 
about ‘July and August’ and ‘January 
and February,’ and taking the average 
of the whole year. We each have a 
given number of looms. Those looms 
will produce a given number of yards. 
From your own experience and 
knowledge of your own organization 
figure out the average production 
which would be naturally the average 
for any one month. Starting at that 
point, decide on the length of time 
consumed from the time the mer- 
chandise leaves your loom to the time 
it is ready for sale. If you manu- 
facture yarn-dyed goods you know 
exactly what the time is. If you are 
dealing in piece-dyed or prints you 
can fairly well gauge what the time 
is, possibly an average four weeks. 

“As inventory includes everything 


that is off the loom, grav goods at 
the dyer’s or dyed goods on the 
shelves, it would seem to us that to 
have an inventory of twice the 
amount of an average month’s sales is 
sufficient for service to our customers. 

“The theoretical ideal of our busi- 
ness is a man who sells everything 
that comes in from his mills so that 
there is never one dollar of inventory 
as all his goods go out as soon as 
they come in. This is not possible 
nor practical in the silk business. 
You must have merchandise in new 
colors—something to sell. It can, 
however, be worked out by an ad- 
vance inventory. 

“This minimum inventory which is 
twice your average month’s sales is 
your balance wheel. If you will make 
a high limit and a low limit and keep 
within it, it will affect sales, one way, 
and production, another. 

“Take for example, the case of a 
man whose average months’ sales are 
a million yards. We'll say he puts 
his maximum inventory of yards at 
two million. One million, five hun- 
dred yards is the minimum and if 
he has a minimum of less than two 
million yards he can give his cus- 
tomers service and if he has a 
minimum of more than two million 
yards he is affecting his own profits. 
The natural answer is that if you 
want to keep looms running and keep 
that inventory down to minimum 
you must guess pretty exactly when 
you put your goods in work so that 
by the time it is ready for sale it is 
the stuff wanted just at that particular 
moment. 

“That is the primary basis of the 
whole thing and reverts again to the 
fact that people think in seasons. 
They start now and say: ‘Well, satin 
crepes are going to be good for fall. 
lherefore, I will pile up a lot and be 
ready. Or, when August and July 
‘Well, I'll pile up 


crepe de chine for spring.’ 


come they say: 


“Suppose, instead of taking that 
picture of looking at it in that way, 
he said: ‘From the time I take this 
silk from the throwing plant to the 
time it is dyed merchandise is, for 
he sake of an example, 90 days. 
What is going to sell 90 davs from 
today? I won’t think about fall, but 
what are they going to sell in the 
month of May?’ 

“If everybody looked at the prob- 
lem this way and tried to create in 
their own minds, in their own busi- 
nesses, a@ maximum and minimum, 
then we would never have to talk 
of overproduction. This, in my 
opinion, is a natural way of adjusting 
supply to demand. We are doing it 
and we shall continue to do it. I 
think that if you too examine your- 
self carefully, looking into the 
economics of it, you will see that it 
is a natural and normal solution of 
the evils we have been warned 
against.” 

Smith Mills, Inc., Milford, Mass., 
recently sold to the Milford Industrial 
Co., Inc., for $22,500, have been resold 
by the latter to C. D. Hixon, Medway, 
Mass., who will manufacture hats. 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


THe NEw KwvirtinG, by Edith K. 
Middleton. A. & C. Black, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 32 pp. 75c. 

This book refers to hand knitting. It 
is stated in the preface that the principle 
underlying the new knitting is the fullest 
use of both hands, making the work 
simpler and quicker; also that colored 
designs which have been considered very 
tedious can be done as easily as one- 
color work. Numerous illustrations add 
to the value of the book. 


TexTILeE Coror Mrxinc; by David Pater- 
son. $4.50. 

In this third edition of the treatise 
the author has carefully gone over the 
text, revising it to include present-day 
practices. The style followed in the 
former volumes has been retained, but 
the modern color names have been used 
in place of the prewar color terms. The 
work discusses the subject, from the 
theory of color to the actual mixing of 
colors for definite results, in a manner 
which is easily understood, and is illus- 
trated to aid the reader to gain a clear 
conception of the subject. 


TexTILE RecorpeR YEAR Book, compiled 
and edited by Frank Nasmith. Brag- 
don, Lord, & Nagle Co., New York, 
\merican agents. $2.50. 1004 pp. 
The 1928 edition of this annual publi- 

cation includes essential additions, amend- 

ments, and corrections. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the provision of 
statistics concerning the supply of raw 
material. Figures on production of cot- 
ton, wool, flax, jute, silks, and rayon 
have been compiled by experts in each 
section, and are presented in this book. 

There are now over 1,000 pages of mat- 

ter, sectionalized to make reference easy 

and provided with a complete index. 

As usual, the handbook contains a 
wealth of technical information on tex- 
tile machinery, materials, processes, and 
mill operations prepared by the editors 
of the Textile Recorder of England. 
Valuable data, much of it in tabular and 
chart form, is included, and should prove 

help to the practical mill man. 


MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
KNitreEp UNDERGARMENTS, compiled by 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 230 pp. $2 

It is frequently the case that business 
literature published by machinery con- 
cerns in the interest of their products 
takes high rank among reference books 
on technical subjects. An_ excellent 
example of this fact is the “Manual on 
the Manufacture of Knitted Under- 
garments,” which has been compiled by 
the Department of Sales Engineering of 
the Union Special Machine Co. 

Beginning with a discussion of textile 
fibers and yarns, the various sections 
take up knitted fabrics; types of manu- 
facturing buildings and layouts; seams 
and stitching used in the manufacture of 
knitted undergarments; needle, yarn, and 
sewing thread sizes and requirements; 
finishing machine symbols and definitions ; 
finishing processes and equipment ; finish- 
ing data and productions; and production 
and cost control. A mere listing of the 
sections cannot give an adequate picture 
of the value and completeness of the dis- 
cussions. For example, in the section on 
seams and stitches there are dozens of 
illustrations showing stitch formation, 


umption, and characteristics 





The section on finishing 

processes and equipment comprises 94 
ages filled with information on knitting 
ill work, and illustrations of the prod 
and the equipment to produce them 
ficiently. Several types are shown in the 
irious groups, so that intelligent com 
Pparisol can b made as to the relative 
productions. In the section on finishing, 
data on knitted undergarments is class! 
hed int even groups with 27° sub 
livisions, each of which is covered with 
full details as to operations, materials 
used, and production This section has 


been indexed with infinite care to make 
information readily available. 


The book as a whole is an orderly 


presentation of tec hnical knowledge cover 
ing the best practice in underwear manu 
facturing methods, and in undertaking the 
expense of its compilation and publication 
the Union Special Machine Co. has per 
service for the 


formed an important 


underwear industry 


fo make the volume permanent, pro 
vision has been made for the addition 
of pages, which will be sent to registered 
holders from time to time as additional 
data are compiled. The value of this 
service is self-evident, for it will keep 
the reader informed of the new machines 
and methods as they are introduced. 


PAINTED AND Printep Fasrics, by Henri 
Clouzot and Frances Morris The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 200 pp. $3.50 
This is an historial book interestingly 

tracing the development of the printing 

and painting of cotton and linen fabrics 

It is illustrated with over one hundred 

photographs of prints which formed a 

part of the Retrospective Exhibition of 

Painted and Printed Fabrics held in The 

Metopolitan Museum of Art during the 

summer of 1927. Many of the prints are 

from the museum's permanent collection 

The text begins with an account of the 
introduction to France of the fine Indian 
cottons, dyed or painted in the far East 

The demand grew rapidly, and many 

From 

1675 to 1680 the vogue continued steadily 

and even at the end of that period 

suffered only a momentary relapse. As a 


workshops were soon established 


result of the reiterated protests of manu 
facturers of silk, velvet, trimming, and 


other dress and upholstery materials, 
Lepeletier, comptroller general of finance, 
ordered all printing blocks destroyed in 
1686, prohibited the sale of all printed 
cottons and linens, and ordained that such 
as were found in shops be burned and the 
merchants fined This edict served to 
spread the industry throughout the rest 


ft Europe, and by no means discouraged 


the use of the articles in France. Finally 
in 1759 the restrictions, which were 
really restrictions no longer, Were 


officially removed 

\ large portion of the book is devoted 
to the interesting history of the printing 
plant founded by 
Oberkampf at Jouy 


Christophe- Philippe 
It is the story of the 
development of printing from the simple 
engraved woodblock to the mechanically 
operated cylinder, as well as a story of 
the development of printed design, largely 
under the guidance of Huet Phe 
establishment lived 83 vears, closing its 
doors for the last time in 1843 after a 
period of decline 

\ portion of the book is devoted to 
brief mention of other important centers 
of cotton and linen printing in France; 
Viz., Angers, 
Bolbec, 
Mulhouse 


Beautiran, 
Marseilles, 


Orange, 


Avignon, 
I yvons, 


Nantes, 


Bordeaux, 


Munster, 


Orleans, Paris, Rouen, and Thann. There 


TEXTILE WORLD 


is included a chapter of notes on the his- 
tory of cotton printing in England and 
\merica. A complete alphabetical index 


is provided 


Pat TEXTILI MANUFACTURER YEAR 
Boot Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 


New York, American agents. $1.50. 


The 1928 edition is the tenth issue of 
this handbook. It contains several new 
features \ short section, fully illus- 
trated, describes the characteristic fea- 
tures of cotton fibers, with mention of 
various methods of measuring the length 
ot staple The new section on the care 
ot the cotton spinning mule which was 
introduced last year has been extended. 
The section on rayon has been revised 
and much new matter incorporated, thus 
bringing this section more in accordance 
with recent practice. A.new note on the 
numbering of rayon yarns is furnished 
giving new constants for the easy calcula 
tion of equivalent counts in other fibers. 
\ new short section on wool oiling has 
been added, also a lengthy new section on 
the flax fiber and its preparation and 
spinning into yarn. 

The present issue also contains a sec 
tion on giving brief reviews of new tex- 
tile machines which have been introduced 
during the last twelve months. New 
tables and diagrams provide interesting 
matter for study. The section on wool 
supplies has been thoroughly revised, and 
new figures of supply and other data are 
furnished. 


Useful Catalogs 





Interior Telephone Systems are 
covered in a- publication known = as 
Catalog No. 1110, issued by Federal 
Telephone Mig. Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Common talking and signaling systems 
are also described The catalog is pro- 
tusely illustrated 


Factory Chairs are discussed in a 
folder from Do-More Chair Co., Elk 
hart, Ind., which features a swivel chair 
There is a 
useful discussion of healthful seating, 


that has many advantages. 


which results in less fatigue with more 
work; also a list of prominent concerns 


using Do-More tactory health chairs. 


Switch 


induction 


Magnetic 
starters lor 


across-the-line 
motors with 
temperature overload protection and un- 
dervoltage protection are discussed in a 
leaflet: numbered GEA-841, which has 
been issued by the General Electric Co 
\ll connections can be made with a 
screw driver and all terminals are plainly 
marked 


Boiler Tube Cleaners are the subject 
of a leaflet sent out by The General 
Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.  Illustra- 
tions of several types are presented, in- 
cluding water-driven and _— air-driven 
There is an offer to send a 
cleaner on free trial 


models 


Names of 
promiment users are given 

Electrical Supplies manufactured and 
distributed by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. are described and illustrated 
in a large 1200-page catalog for 1928- 
30, which supersedes the Catalog of 
27. In the first 
pages the position of Westinghouse in 
broadcasting is explained. This is fol- 
lowed by an introduction and impressive 


Electrical Supplies, 1925 


facts about the Westinghouse Company, 
including illustrations of the chief 
plants. Then comes a subject index and 
over 1,000 pages of descriptions and il- 
lustrations of Westinghouse products. 


Automatic Temperature and 
Humidity Regulation is discussed in a 
new booklet issued by Johnson Service 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The Johnson sys- 
tem is explained and an outline is given 
of the Dual Thermostat which maintains 
different temperatures for periods of 
mill operation and nights or week-ends. 
Many illustrations are included and 
there is an impressive list of textile 


uscrs. 


Opening, Cleaning, and Picking Ma- 
chinery. Several weeks ago, Edward 
L. Martin, vice-president of H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
delivered an address before the Falco 
Cotton Club, Holyoke, Mass., on equip- 
ment for cleaning cotton. The technical 
value of this discussion immediately sug- 
gested the desirability of publishing it in 
a form tor permanent reference, and it 
has been printed and bound in a 12-page 
booklet. Beginning with a reference to 
primitive cotton cleaning methods, Mr. 
Martin traces the development of the 
various machines that were the forerun- 
ners of our present efficient equipment. 
Most of the discussion is devoted to up- 
to-date machines and mill practices, and 
illustrations are presented of typical 
modern layouts. The booklet is a valu 
able addition to the literature on cotton 
manufacturing, and should prove a factor 
in bringing about needed improvements in 
the industry. 


Kier Boil Practice. The Cowles De 
tergent Co., Cleveland, O., gives in this 
bulletin, which is known as “Textile Dis- 
cussion K-2,” a talk on single boils. The 
problem is analyzed and discussed under 
the following headings: burden upon 
detergents, related factors, functions 
necessary, inside the kier, colloidal kier 
boil agent, a stable emulsion, the mixed 
kier, clean goods, and quality and econ 
omy with Sol-Esco. Several illustra 
tions of yarn and cloth are utilized to 
emphasize the value of Sol-Esco for kier 
boiling. 


Recording Wattmeters and Record- 
ing Frequency Meters. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., has issued a 30 
page catalog (No. 1502) which describes 
various types of this equipment, shows 
its uses and applications, and the value 
to industrial plants. The publication is 
well fllustrated with reproductions ot 
charts and photographs of equipment, 
both assembled and in detail. The con 
cluding section 1s devoted to a discussion 
of the necessity for accurate charts. 


Welded Piping. The Linde Air 
Products Co. is sending out a_ booklet 
which discusses welded joints in pipe, 
showing how the welding is done and 
types of joints. Numerous illustrations 
add to the value and interest. 


Pipe Hangers, fixture hangers, 
unions, and connectors are illustrated and 
described in Bulletin No. 2107, issued by 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
first section is devoted to “wedgtite’’ pipe 
hangers; this is followed by a section on 
flexible fixture hangers, including hangers 
which absorb shocks and are designed 
for use where there is much vibration. 
The final section features self-threading 


unions and seli-threading connectors. 
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Crouse-Hinds Co. has also issued a bulle 
tin known as No. 2105, entitled “F.ood 
lighting an Aid to Guards,” which fea 
tures various types of floodlighting equip 
ment. 


Laundry Machinery. Armand May 
Inc., Chicago, have issued a catalog of 
their laundry and dry cleaning machin 
ery, which is sold under the name of 
“Amico Products.” Among the equip- 
ment described are  ironers, — blanket 
washers, belt-driven oscillating extrac 
tors, motor-driven hydro-extractors, cop 
per cylinder washers, and ‘Pullman’ 
tvpe washer. Each machine is_ illus 
trated and specifications are given. <A 
general discussion of Amico Service is 
included which brings out the guarantees 
under which machines are sold, and 
facilities in the line of replacement parts 
and service engineers. 

Knife Grinders, saw sharpeners, anid 
saw and knife fitting tools in the 
“Rogers-Buffalo” line are discussed in a 
40-page catalog known as No. 50A, which 
has been issued by Samuel C. Rogers & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Among the equip 
ment discussed in detail are semi-auto 
matic and full-automatic feed knife 
grinders of both the floor and bench 
types, wheel grinders, saw sharpeners, 
band saw guides, swages and sharpers, 
brazers, setters, etc. The catalog is pro 
tusely illustrated with line drawings and 
half-tone plates. 


Aerovane Blowers. The Bayle, 
Blower Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has pre 
pared a 34-page, catalog known as No 
32, on their aerovane blowers. The re- 
quirements of forced draft blowers are 
first explained. Construction details are 
next taken up and described with the aid 
of photographs. The larger part of the 
catalog is devoted to giving engineering 
information on their equipment in tabular 
form and by means of diagrams, which 
are of value to the consulting and operat- 
ing engineer. 

Nickel and Chromium in gray cast 
iron, their practical and economic value, 
are discussed in a non-technical manner 
in Bulletin No. 205, received from The 
International Nickel Co., Inc., New York 
This is the fifth of a series on the sub 
ject. Supplementary bulletins oh this im 
portant subject are to be issued and the 
International Nickel Co. has designed a 
serviceable loose-leaf binder to preserve 
bulletins tor ready reference. 


Type T Heavy Duty Motors itor 
direct current, with ball and roller bear 
ings are featured in Bulletin No. 202, 
which is being sent out by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, O 
Sections are devoted to the advantages 
of anti-friction bearings and mountings 
ot bearings. There is also a discussio1 
of enclosed dust-tight and water-tight 
motors for location where equipment ts 
exposed to much moisture and dirt 


Water Tube Boilers are discussed in 
Catalog No. 65, entitled “The Edge 
Moor Cross Drum Boiler,’”’ which is be 
ing sent out by the Edge Moor Iron Co., 
Edge Moor, Del. The principal facts 
concerning their cross-drum boiler aré 
presented by means of text and illustra- 
tions showing both design and construc- 
tion. The latter part of the catalog gives 
information of practical value to operat 
ing engineers which has been reproduced 
by special permission of the Boiler Code 
Committee of the American Society ot 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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Mill Men Cooperate in Jobbers 1. 5. Shaw, Hunter Mig. & Commis 


oe : sion Co.; Jacques Bramhall, Amory, 
Advertising Plans Browne & Co.; C. A. Slocum, Cannon 
holesalers of dry goods, notions Mills, Inc.; Arthur C. Port, P. H. 
apparel made a constructive step Hanes Knitting Co.; E. H. Downes, 
they instituted a national co- Lorraine Mfg. Co., Inc.; F. B. Har 

tive merchandising-advertising der, High Rock Knitting Co.; Harold 
ign under the auspices of the W. Davie, Durham Hosiery Mills; 
crated Service Wholesalers, ac- J. W. Allis, Utica Knitting Co.; F. A 
ing to the opinion of a number Troy, M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc 
epresentative manufacturers, who C. A. Pifer and George |. Harrison 


March 2 at the Arkwright Club, President Suspender Co.; Sherman P 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


What is the purpose of maintaining a “Research Associate” at 
the Burcau of Standards, and what are his relations and respon- 
sibilities to the Government and to his sponsors? 

How many mills are members cf the Wool Institute, what are 
their names and what percentage of the industry's loomage do 
they represent? 

What is proposed regarding the large number of separate asso- 
ciations which touch the manufacture or distribution of textiles 
or textile products in New York? 

What is the future of the Bradford system and the French 
system of worsted yarn spinning in this country and in England? 

In what four ways are fibers contro'led during drafting in 
the manufa ture of woolen and worsted yarn? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions. 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 








York city The session was the Haight, A. S. Haight & Co 1} 
iit of an invitation extended by G. Moon, merchandising-advertising 
ir L. Stanard, president of the counsel and L. R. Breslin, of Asso 

Stanard Dry Goods Co., Hunt- ciated Service Wholesalers. 

ngton, W. Va... chairman of the 
jesalers’ advertising committee. It J; as 
] ld - ° 
eid Tor 


the purpose of learning | 


he attitude of manufacturers toward 


Obituary 





he campaign, as well as to obtain 
instructive suggestions or criticism. W. Seymour Langshaw 
The manufacturers voted unani- W. Seymour Langshaw, son of Walter 


] : H. Langshaw preside . : Dartmouth 
usly to recommend to Mr. Stanard haw president of the Dartmout! 


he arrange for the appointment Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., died at 

s , Ormond, Fla., on March 6. W. S. Lat 
representatives of certain trade shaw was 42 years old and had_ been 
lations to function as a commit- associated with his father in business up 
4 producers to cooperate with to 1926 when he joined the New \ 


merchandising-advertising group 
e Associated Service Wholesalers, 


view to 


office of E. J. Schwabach Co., members 
of the N. Y. Cotton Exchange. In add 
tion to his | 


construc father, he is survived by 


widow and two sons and a brother All 


laving out a 


ram for the 


\ssociation ot 


adoption 
(joods 


nited States at the annual meet 


by 


sale Drv C. Langshaw. 


nae Se ers 
organization. In this con Seth Raistrick 


1 it was specifically requested Seth _Raistrick, wool buyer 
; : ; ee grader for the Oregon Worsted ( 
The ( otton lextile Institute, the Postiond. Ove. died thee -recenth 
mal Notions \ssociation and 4 heart attack. Mr Raistrick was born 
Standard Brand Service be repre- near Bradford, England, in 1862, and 
on the committee came to America in 1892, to become 
e first stage of the‘’advertising associated with his uncle, Thomas Kay, 
ram already is in effect. W.M. of the Thomas B. Kay Woolen Mills, 
lowse. president of the old Na- at Salem, Ore. Twenty-six years ag 
1 Wholesale Drv Goods Associa he purchased an interest in the Brow 
1. : ville Woolen Mills, at Brownsville, Ore 
as appointed three members : . : 
s where he resided until he went to Port 


Is organization to serve on the land in 1920. He has had charge of the 


wool department of the Oregon Worsted 


ising committee These are 
Munger, of Burnham, Munger. 


Co, since that time. 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 

F. H. Scott, of Carson, Pirie, S. T. Gaddy 
seott Co., Chicago, Ill., and James M. S. T. Gaddy, superintendent of the 
| er, of Daniel Miller Co.. Balti Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co., died at his 
Md In addition to those home on March 5, after an illness of 24 
|, the committee is comprised of hours. He was 51 years old. Mr. Gadd 
came to Newton in 1910 as superi 


Stanard as chairman, Clarence G. 


tendent of the 


Hosiery 


of E. W. King Co., Ine., oe we 
s ; ‘ Co., which position he held until hi 
* I, Tenn., and R. C. Watts, of death. He was a deacon in the First 
‘atts Brothers Co., Lynchburg, Va. Japtist church for over 15 vears, and was 
se present at the recent meeting for many vears superintendent of the 

Ww \ldrich Taylor, Pacific Mills; Sunday School 
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| 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty | 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Wanted 


Pennsylvania with 





Situations Wanted 
Silk Mill in 


20 to 30 


_ ee Looms to weave 36” Slipper Satins on 
Commission . Basis 
Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
i Address Adv. 189, Textile World 
intendents or overseers for any department Rane | a ae eae \ \ 
of mill work may learn of suitable men »34 ourth ve ew or 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY., care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Your Convenience 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334-4th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I sure would like to have a complete file of 
TEXTILE WoRLD to keep at my home. Enclosed 
please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 
issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 
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ders 142” x 23”. 


capacity. 


delphia). 


brushes, 5 knives. 







pe. 


husk rolls, 36” wide. 






goods. 








Butterworth clips. 





Everett Mill 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Telephone 7139 





DYEING AND FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


Two—Buterworth Vertical frame drying machines, 27 cylin- 


Two—Vacuum dyeing machines, 1000 Ibs. capacity. 
Two—Delahunty raw stock dyeing machines, 


One—Tolhurst 48” copper basket hydro-extractor. 
Two—Raw stock drying machines (one Sargent, one Phila- 


Five—C. & M. 40” Sewing and rolling machines. 


Four—C. & M. 32” Shearing and Brushing machines, 5 
Has rolling up attachment. 
Three—New Parks and Woolson trademarking machines, 


Two—Butterworth 5 roll calenders. 
Rolling up attachments. 


Five—Elliott and Hall adjustable cloth folders for 36’ 


Four—Butterworth tentering frames 45’ long for 36” goods. 
Steam coils and spray attachment. 


One—Foxwell guide—air regulated. 


505 5th Ave., New York 


Men Wanted 


TEXTILE 


1000 Ibs. 


Lever weighted. Two 


Rolling up stands. 








H. M. McCord 


Tel. Murray Hill 4755 








Men Wanted 





WANTED 


Men who travel among the Textile Mills. 


We have a won- 


derful offer to make to those men with wide acquaintance 
and following. This opportunity has never yet been offered. 
A proposition that will not conflict, but will work in fine with 
what you are now carrying. For further information, write 


Adv. 188, 


Eastern Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill wants an ex- 
perienced and 
fixer. Apply, stating for- 
mer experience, reference 
and salary expected. 


capable 


Address Adv. 184, TEXTILE 
334 Fourth Ave 


WORLD 
. New York 


Southern’ representative for 


selling similar line. Give 
Addrese Adv. 185, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Textile World, 





dyeing, 
bleaching and drying machinery. One 
experience, etc. 


Fourth Ave., New York. 


Make out a list now 
of the idle Machinery 
or Supplies which you 
cannot use. Send it 
to the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
Textile World. We 
will tell you how 
much space to take 
and the cost of the 
advertisement. 


Textile World 





WORLD 


Cotton Industry Benefitted 


(Continued from page 30) 


product, particularly that part which 
is of better quality. 

“The manufacturer by knowing 
more about the different kinds of cot- 
ton which he and the industry require, 
will have a more accurate guide, not 
only to the supply of available raw 
material, but also information which 
should help him determine a fair 
price for that material by eliminating 
many fluctuations due to inadequate 
information and chance. The ultimate 


‘result should help bring a_ stability 


which would be beneficial to the con- 
sumer as well as desirable to both pro- 
ducer and manufacturer.” 


Textile Industry’s Debt to John 
Thorp 


The old Slater mill in Pawtucket, 
R. I., which will be the scene of the 
Thorp Centenary meeting Apr. 26, 
when the 1ooth anniversary of the in- 
vention of ring spinning will be 
observed, was the first successful cot- 
ton mill in America. It is now a tex- 
tile museum, being preserved as a 
monument to the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the early Ameri- 
cans who paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of an industry which now 
leads all others in the number of 
persons employed. 

John Thorp of Providence, who 
after living in the Rhode Island city 
from 1812 to 1829, went to North 
Wrentham, Mass., provided the in- 
dustry with the basic principle which 
has made possible tremendous produc- 
tion, lower costs and employment for 
500,000 persons. He, however, appar- 
ently profited little, if any, from this 
and his other inventions. 

The cotton manufacturers of the 
country will make the spring meeting 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, April 25-26, an occa- 
sion to pay tribute to his genius. 
Southern and northern textile execu- 
tives and employes are united in the 
plan to make the event one of national 
significance. 

Records of the U. S. Patent Office 
at Washington show that Thorp was 
working on the problem of the loom in 
1812, one year before the first power 
loom in America was constructed in 
Boston by Francis Cabot Lowell. 
Thorp, however, it appears, had little 
or no success in putting any of his 
inventions on the market. 

One year after Thorp had obtained 
a patent for his loom, 1813, the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co., the first mill in the 
world where the whole process of cot- 
ton manufacturing from spinning to 
weaving was carried on by power, was 
established at Waltham, Mass., by 
Francis Cabot Lowell and his brother- 
in-law, Patrick T. Jackson. The 
original factory of the Boston Mfg. 
Co., considerably remodeled, since the 
granite marker dated 1813, was placed 
in the wall facing Waltham’s main 
road, is still a section of the plant 
which is rated in the industry as being 
one of the largest and best equipped 
fine goods mills in the country. 
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Longer Sheets Stressed 





New Uses Section of Institutes A | 
vocates Increase in Size 
MeEmpPuis, TENN., March 7.— 

vantages of longer bed sheets 
emphasized by Ernest C. Morse, 
charge of the New Uses Section 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, in 
address here today. 

Mr. Morse spoke at the elever 
annual conference of executive 
ficers, state directors, state superviso 
and members of teacher traini: 
staffs in agricultural and hi 
economic education called by the Fe 
eral Board for Vocational Educatio: 

In reviewing some of the studi: 
made by the New Uses Section, Mr 
Morse stated that sheets very gen 
erally have been sold without prope: 
regard for size of bed, spring or mat 
tress. Size, until now, has been ove: 
shadowed by other selling factors. 

“The minimum size mattress that 
is sold for home use today,” said Mr. 
Morse, “is 73 in. in length. The 
thickness varies from 4 in. to 6 in 
I believe that you will all agree with 
me that it requires 7 in. to 10 in. of 
sheet, tucked under the mattress, at 
each end if the sheet is to be held 
firmly in place. 

“Tf we now add together the length 
of the mattress which we will take 
as an average is 75 in., the thickness 
of the mattress which we will take 
as 5 in. and 7% in. tucked under at 
each end, you will have a total length 
of 100 in. of sheet necessary. 

“One of the standard sizes of bed 
sheets is the 108 in. sheet. This does 
not mean the useful length of the 
sheet but the torn length when new. 
We must, therefore, deduct—first, 4 
in. to § in. for hems, and second, as 
shown by tests made by the Bureau 
of Standards for the Government, a 
shrinkage varying from 5 in. to 6 in. 
per sheet, leaving a length of only 99 
in. or I in. less than the necessary 
length to hold the sheet properly in 
place. 

“In the case of the top sheet, tuck- 
ing under the same amount at the 
foot will enable us to turn back the 
sheet approximately 18 in. which gives 
protection to blankets with the re- 
sultant reduction of laundry bills, also, 
it keeps the face from the other bed- 
ding and reduces the possible chance 
of germ transmission, and what is 
very important, enables the sleeper to 
keep both feet and shoulders com- 
fortably covered.” 

Mr. Morse urged the teachers to co- 
operate with The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and said that he would like 
them to bring to it “the problems 
which relate to the consumer use of 
cotton products.” He also said the 
Institute “would like to become a place 
for centralizing the consumer opinions, 
the opinions of group leaders who 
have the opportunity to sense the trend 
of the consumer’s needs and desires, 
and who have the wisdom and judg- 
ment gained through years of exper!- 
ence working with the woman con- 
sumer of the country and particularly 
with those whose prosperity is so 
largely dependent on cotton.” 
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place 


speci 





